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TRAVELS 


OF 

ANACH ARSIS'. 


CHAPTER XL1V. 

The Life of Lycurgus. 

1 have said, in die introduction to this work, that 
the descendants of Hercules, formerly expelled from 
Peloponnesus, returned thither eighty years after the 
taking of Troy. Tcmenus, Cresphontes, and Aristo- 
demus, the three sons of Aristomachus, brought with 
them an army of Dorians, and made themselves 
masters of this part of Greece. In the division of 
the country, Argolis fell to Tcmenus, and Messenia to 
Cresphontes.* The third brother dying in the mean 
time, Eurysthenes and Procles his sons possessed 
themselves of Laconia. From these two princes 
sprang the two families which, for about nine centu¬ 
ries, have reigned conjointly at Lacedamion. 

This rising state was often shaken by intestine 


* Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 6S3, 
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3 TRAVELS OF ANACHARSIS. 

factions qr daring enterprises. It was threatened with 
speedy destruction when one of its kings, named 
Polydectes, died without issue. Lycurgus his brother 
succeeded him. It was not then known that the 
queen was pregnant. As soon as Lycurgus was in¬ 
formed that she was so, he declared that if she gave 
an heir to the throne, he would be the first to ac¬ 
knowledge his right, and, as a proof of his sincerity, 
only administered the government of the kingdom in 
quality of guardian to the young prince. 

The queen, however, caused it to be signified to 
him, that if he would consent to marry her, she would 
not hesitate to destroy her child. To prevent the 
execution of so horrid a project, Lycurgus amused her 
with vain hopes. 11 She brought forth a son : Lycur¬ 
gus took him in his arms, and showing him to the 
magistrates of Sparta, “ See,” said he, “ the king who 
is born to you.” 

The joy which he testified at an event that de¬ 
prived him of the crown, added to the wisdom with 
which he had administered the affairs of the state, 
procured him the respect and love of the greater part 
of the citizens ; but these v irtues were a subject of 
alarm to some leading men. They were seconded by 
the queen, who, to revenge the supposed injury she 
had suffered, excited against him his relations and 
friends. They alleged that it was dangerous to confide 
the life of the young prince to the care of a man 
whose principal interest it was to shorten his days. 


k Pint. m*L?curg. t. i. p. 40. 
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These murmurs, though feeble at first, at length 
gathered so much strength, that, to silence them,, he 
was obliged to leave his country. 

In Crete, the laws of the sage Minos long en¬ 
gaged his attention. He admired the harmony which 
they maintained in the state, and among individuals. 
Among the intelligent persons who assisted him with 
their knowledge and abilities, he had formed an inti¬ 
mate connexion with a poet of the name of Thales, 
whom he judged worthy to promote the great designs 
he revolved in his mind.* Thales, by his advice, went 
and resided at Lacedaemon, where he recited poems 
which invited and prepared the minds of men to 
obedience and concord. 

The better to judge of the effects which are pro¬ 
duced by different governments and manners, Lycur- 
gus visited the coasts of Asia. He there only saw 
laws and minds without vigour. The Cretans, under 
a simple and strict government, were happy: the 
Ionians, who pretended to be so, were the slaves of 
pleasure and licentiousness. An inestimable discovery 
recompensed him for the disgusting scene before his 
eyes. The poems of Homer fell into his hands, and 
in them he saw, with surprise, the noblest maxims of 
morals and politics embellished by the charms of 
fiction. With this work he therefore resolved to 
enrich Greece. 1 * 

While he continued to travel through distant lands, 
every where studying the genius and the work of 

i Strab. lib. lO. p. 482. k Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 41. ’ 
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legislators, and gathering the seeds of happiness which 
were scattered through different countries, Lacedae¬ 
mon, wearied of her divisions, sent to him, more than 
once, deputies who pressed him to return to the suc¬ 
cour of the state. He alone was able to guide the 
reins of government, which had been, by turns, in the 
hands of the kings and in those of the multitude. 1 He 
long refused, but at length yielded to the united and 
ardent solicitations of all the citizens of Lacedaemon. 

' On his return to Sparta, he soon perceived that 
the reformation necessary was not to repair the edifx* 
of the laws, but to pull it down and erect anothei 
entirely new. He foresaw all the obstacles to this 
design, but was not intimidated. He had in hi- 
favour, the respect paid to his birth and virtues, his 
genius, his knowledge, that majestic courage which 
impels the minds of men, and that conciliatory spirit 
which attracts themhe had, in fine, the approba¬ 
tion of heaven, which, after the example of othei 
legislators, he had always been careful to secure. On 
consulting the oracle at Delphi, he had received foi 
answer: “ The gods accept thy worship, and under 
their auspices thou shalt frame the most excellent of 
political constitutions.” Lycurgus afterwards never 
neglected to maintain a correspondence with the 
_j>ythia, who successively impressed on his laws the 
seal of divine authority." 

Before he began his operations, he submitted his 
plan to the examination of his friends and the most 

1 Plut. In Lycurg. torn. i. p. 42, 

Stratag. lib, l&c. 16. 


id, ibid. " 1'olysen. 
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distinguished citizens. From these he chose thirty, 
who were to attend him, completely armed, in thl 
general assembly. This guard was not, however, 
always sufficient to prevent tumults. In a commotion 
which happened in consequence of a new law, the 
rich citizens rose upon him with so much fury, that 
he determined to take refuge in a neighbouring tem¬ 
ple; but as he retired he received a violent blow, 
which, it is said, deprived him of an eye. He con¬ 
tented himself with showing to those who pursued 
him his face covered with blood. At this sight, the 
greater part of" them, ashamed of what they had done, 
accompanied him home with every mark of respect 
and grief, expressing the utmost detestation of the 
action, and delivering the person who had committed 
it into his hands, to dispose of him as he should 
please. This was a violent and impetuous youth. 
Lycurgus, without loading him with reproaches, or 
uttering the least complaint, took him to his house, 
and having caused his friends and domestics to retire, 
directed him to serve him, and dress his wound. The 
young man silently obeyed, and, witnessing every 
moment new proofs of the goodness, patience, and 
great qualities of Lycurgus, changed his hatred into 
love, and corrected the violence of his own character 
after so noble a model." 

The new constitution was at length approved by 
all orders of the state. The parts of it were so well 
combined, that, on the first trials, it was judged that 


• Piut. in Lycu T£. t. i. p. 45. 
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nothing was wanting.’’ Yet, notwithstanding its ex¬ 
cellence, it was not assured of duration. Lycurgus, 
therefore, when the people were assembled, thus ad¬ 
dressed them; “ It still remains for me to lay before 
you the most important article of my legislation, but 
I wish first to consult the oracle of Delphi. Promise 
me that, until my return, you will make no alteration 
in the laws already established.” They promised him. 
“ Swear it,” said he. The kings, senators, and all the 
citizens, called the gods to be witnesses to their words.' 1 
This solemn engagement could not but be irrevocable, 
for it was his resolution never more to return to his 
country. 

He immediately repaired to Delphi, and inquired 
whether the new- laws were sufficient to ensure the 
happiness of the Spartans. The pythia having an¬ 
swered that Sparta would be the most flourishing of 
cities so long as she could continue to observe 
them, Lycurgus sent that oracle to Lacedaemon, and 
condemned himself to voluntary banishment/ He 
died far from the country of whose happiness he had 
been the cause. 

It has been said that Lacedaemon has not ren¬ 
dered sufficient honours to his memory, 5 no doubt be¬ 
cause it is impossible she should ever render too 
many. She has dedicated to him a temple, in which 
-a sacrifice is offered every year/ His relations and 

p Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 57, ’ Id. ibid. Nicol. Damasc. 

in excerpt. Vales, p. 446. r Plut. ibid. ’ Aristot. apud 
Plut. ibid. p. 59. * Herodot. lib. 1. c. 66, Pausan. lib. 3. 

c. 16; p. 248. 
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friends formed a society 11 which has been perpetuated 
to our days, and which meets from time to time, to 
renew the memory of his virtues. One day, when 
this assembly was held in the temple, Euclidas ad¬ 
dressed the following discourse to the tutelary 
genius of the place. 

We celebrate thee without knowing by what name 
to call thee. The pythia doubted if thou wert not 
rather a god than a mortal ;* in this uncertainty she 
named thee the friend of the gods, because thou wert 
the friend of men. 

Thy great soul would feel a just indignation, 
should we attribute to thee as a merit that thou didst 
not procure to thyself the crown by a crime; and lit¬ 
tle would it be flattered should we add, that thou 
exposed thy life and renounced repose to do good. 
Those sacrifices which cost an effort are alone to be 
praised. 

The greater part of legislators have gone astray 
by following the beaten track. Thou sawest that to 
procure happiness to a nation, it must be conducted 
through a new and unusual path/ We praise thee 
for having better known the human heart in the time 
of ignorance, than it has been understood by philo¬ 
sophers in this enlightened age. 

We thank thee for having provided a check to the 
authority of the kings, to the insolence of the people, 

" Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 59. 1 HerodOt, lib. t. 

c. 65. Plut. ibid. p. 42. J Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, 
p. 675. 
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to the pretensions of the rich, to our passions, and 
even to our virtues. 

We thank thee for having placed above us a 
Sovereign power which sees every thing, can effect 
every tiling, and which nothing can corrupt. Thou 
hast placed the laws upon the throne, and our ma¬ 
gistrates, at their feet; while in other states, a mortal 
is on the throne, and the laws under his feet. The 
laws are like a palm tree, which nourishes equally 
with its fruit all who repose beneath its shade; 
while the despot is like a tree planted on a 
mountain, and surrounded only by vultures and ser¬ 
pents. 

We thank thee that thou hast left us only a 
small number of rational and just ideas, and that thou 
hast prevented us from having more desires than 
wants. 

We thank thee for having presumed so well of us 
as to believe that we should need to request no other 
courage of the gods, but that which may enable us to 
endure injustice, when it is necessary. 1 

When thou sawest thy laws, resplendent in gran¬ 
deur and beauty, act, if I may so speak, of them¬ 
selves, without clashing or disjoining, it has been said 
that thou wast transported with a pure joy re¬ 
sembling that of the Supreme Being, when he be- 
"“held the universe, immediately after its creation, 
execute all its motions in perfect harmony and 
regularity.* 

1 Plut. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. • Plut in Lycurg. t. i. p. 57. 
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Thy course on earth has only been marked by 
benefits; happv shall we be, if recalling them inces¬ 
santly to u. we may be able to transmit to our 
sons tiie deposit committed to our care, such as it was 
received bv our fathers. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Of the Government of Lacedaemon. 

Since the first establishment of societies, it has every 
where been the constant endeavour of sovereigns to 
extend their prerogative, and that of their subjects to 
circumscribe and contract it. The troubles which 
are the consequence of this struggle have been more 
felt at Sparta than in any other state. On the one 
side are two kings, whose interests are frequently dis¬ 
tinct, and who are always supported by a great num¬ 
ber of partisans; and on the other, a warlike and 
untractable people, who neither knowing to command 
or obey, have by turns precipitated the government 
into the extremes of tyranny and democracy. b 

Lycurgus had too much understanding to abandon 
the administration of public affairs to the caprices of 
the multitude,' or to leave it entirely to the will of 
the two princes on the throne. He sought a mean 
by which he might temper power by wisdom, and 
believed that he had found it in Crete, where a su¬ 
preme council moderates the authority of the sove¬ 
reign 4 . He established one nearly similar at Sparta. 
Twenty-eight aged men, of consummate experience, 
were appointed to share with the kings the plenitude 

Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 42. * Id. Apophth. Lacon. p. 

228. * Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 10. t. ii. p. 332. 
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of power.* It was regulated that the great interests 
of the state should be discussed in this august senate ; 
that the two kings should preside in it, and that every 
question should be decided by the plurality of voices ; f 
that the determinations of this council should after¬ 
wards be laid before the general assembly of the state, 
which should have the right to approve or reject them, 
but not be permitted to make in them the smallest 
alteration.* 

Whether this latter clause was not expressed with 
sufficient clearness, or whether the discussion of the 
decrees naturally inspired the desire of making altera¬ 
tions in them, the people insensibly assumed to them¬ 
selves the right of altering them by additions or re¬ 
trenchments. This abuse was finally abolished by 
Polydorusand Theopompus, who reigned about a hun¬ 
dred and thirty years after Lyeurgus. h These princes 
caused a new article to be added by the pythia of 
Delphi to the oracle which had regulated the distribu¬ 
tion of power. 1 

The senate had till then maintained an equili¬ 
brium between the kings and the people;* but the 
places of the senators as well as the authority of the 
kings beiug held for life, it was to be feared that, in 
time, these might too closely unite, and no longer find 
any opposition to their will. A part of their func¬ 
tions therefore were transferred to five magistrates, 

* Elat, de Leg. lib. S. p. 692. Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 42. 
1 Dionys. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. lib. 2. cap. 14. t. i. p. 264. 
* Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 43. 11 Id. ibid. 1 Id. ibid. 4 Id. 

ibid. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 439. 
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named ephori, or inspectors, appointed to defend the 
people in case of oppression. This new intermediary 
body was instituted, with the consent of the state, by 
the king Theopompus. 1 * 

If we rnay believe philosophers, this prince, by 
limiting his authority, rendered it more solid and 
durable."' If we judge by the event, we shall see 
that by preventing one danger he prepared the way 
for another, which sooner or later could not but arise. 
The constitution of Lyourgus contained a happy 
mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
Theopompus added to these an oligarchy," which in 
our time has become tyrannical. 0 

Let us now cast a rapid glance over the different 
parts of this government, such as they are found at 
present, and not as they formerly were, for they have 
almost all undergone several changes/ 

The two kings must be of the house of Hercules, 
and cannot marry a foreign woman.' 1 The ephori 
watch over the conduct of the queens, that they may 
not give children to the state that are not the off¬ 
spring of that august house/ If they are convicted, 
or strongly suspected, of infidelity to their husbands, 

i Aristot. lib. 5. c. 11. t. ii. p, 407.' Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 
43. Id. ad Princip. inerud. t. ii. p. 779. Val. Max. lib. 4. c. i. 
in extern. No. 8. Dion. Chrysost. orat. 36. p. 565. Cicer. de 
Leg. lib. 3. c. 7. t. iii. p. 164. * See note I. at the end 

bf the volume. “ Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. p. 692. Aristot. lib. 5. 
c. 11. t. ii. p. 407- * Archyt. ap. Stob. p. 269. Aristot. dr 

Rep. lib. 2. c. 6. p. 32L ° Plat, de Leg. lib. 4. p. 712. 

v Xenoph. de Rep. Lace<pjj», 690. * Plut. In Agid. t. i. p. 800. 

r Plat, ig Alcibt. 1.1. ii. p.121. 
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their children are degraded to the class of private 
persons.’ 

In each of the two reigning branches the crown 
descends to the eldest of the sons, or, if there are 
no sons, to the brother of the king.' If the eldest 
dies before his father, it passes to the next son; but 
if he leaves a son, that son is preferred to his uncles. “ 
In default of the nearer heirs in a family, distant rela¬ 
tions are called to the throne, and never persons of 
another house* 

All differences concerning the succession are dis¬ 
cussed and terminated in the general assembly/ 
When a king has no children by a first wife, he must 
divorce her.* Anaxandrides had married the daughter 
of his sister, whom he tenderly loved. Some year^- 
after, the ephori cited him before their tribunal, and 
said to him : It is our duty not to suffer the royai 
families to become extinct; repudiate your wife, and 
make choice of another who may give us an heir to 
the throne. On the refusal of the king, after having 
deliberated on the matter with the senators, they thus 
addressed him : Follow our advice, and do not force 
the Spartans to have recourse to violent measures. 
Without dissolving bands which are too dear to your 
heart, enter into new ones which may be favourable 

* Herodot. lib. 6. c. 63. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 4. p. 21?. Id. 
ibid. c. 8. p. 224. * Herodot. lib. 5. c. 42. Xen. Hist. Grace, 

lib. 3. p.493. Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 40, Id. in Agesil. p. 
596. ■ plut. in Agid. t. i. p. 796, * N'ep. in Ages. c. I 

’ Xen. Hist. Grace, lib. 3. p. 493. Id. in Ages, p, 652 Fausan, 
lib. 3. c. 8. p. 224. ‘ Ilcrodot. lib. 6 . c. G8. 
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to our wishes. Nothing could be more contrary to 
the laws of Sparta, nevertheless Anaxandrides obeyed. 
He married a second wife, by whom he had a son; 
but his affections were always fixed on the first, 
who some time after brought forth the celebrated 
Leonidas.* 

The presumptive heir is not brought up with the 
other children of the state. b A fear is entertained 
lest too much familiarity should prejudice that respect 
they will one day owe to him. His education, how¬ 
ever, is not the less carefully attended to. He is 
impressed with a just idea of his dignity, and one still 
more just of his duties. A Spartan once said to 
Cleomenes: “ A [king ought to be affable.” “No 
doubt,” replied that prince, “ provided he does not 
expose himself to contempt.” 1 Another king of 
Lacedaemon said to his relations, who pressed him to 
commit an act of injustice: “ By teaching me that 
the laws are more binding on the sovereign than the 
other citizens, you have taught me to disobey you on 
this occasion.” d 

Lycurgus has limited the authority of the kings, 
but he has left them honours and prerogatives which 
they enjoy as the heads of religion, the administration, 
and the army. Besides certain priesthoods, which 
they exercise themselves,' they regulate every thing 

* Herodot. lib. 5, c, 39. Pausan. lib. 3. p. 211. b Flut. in 
Ages. t. i. p. 596. * Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 323. 

4 Isocr. dePace, t. i. p. 481. Flut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 216. 

* 1JK (\ e* 
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which concerns the public worship, and appear at the 
head of the religious ceremonies/ To enable them to 
address their vows to heaven, either as individuals, or 
in behalf, of the republic,* the state assigns them, on 
the first and seventh day of every month, a victim, 
with a certain quantity of wine and barley meal/ 
Both have a right to be attended by magistrates or 
augurs, who are never to leave them, and who are 
called Pythians. The sovereign, in cases of neces¬ 
sity, sends them to consult the pythia, and carefully 
preserves the oracles they bring back. 1 This privilege 
is perhaps one of the most important in the possession 
of royalty, as it enables those who are invested with 
it to maintain a secret correspondence with the priests 
of Delphi, the authors of those oracles which often 
decide the fate of an empire. 

As head of the state he may, when he ascends 
the throne, annul the debts which a citizen has con¬ 
tracted either with his predecessor or with the re¬ 
public/* The people assign to him, for himself, 
certain portions of inheritances, 1 which he may dis¬ 
pose of during his life in favour of his relations.” 

The two kings preside in the senate, and propose 
tiie subjects for deliberation.” Each gives his suffrage, 

1 Id. ibid. c. 67. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. c. 14. t. ii. p. 356. 
Dionys. Halicarn. Antiq. Roman, lib. 2. t. i. p. 264. * Xen. 

Hist. Grmc. lib. 3. p. 493. 11 Herodot. lib. 6. c. 55. Xenoph. 

de Rep. Laced, p. 690. 1 Herod, ibid. Xen. ibid. k Herod, 

lib. 6. c. 59. * This was also the custom in Persia. (Herod, 

ibid.) 1 Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 690. “ Id. in Agesil. 

p. 665. » Herodot. lib. 6. c. 57. Dionys. Halic. Antiq. Rom. 

lib. 2. t. i. p. 264. 
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or, in case of absence, sends it by a senator who is 
related to him." This suffrage is equivalent to two. 1 ' 
All causes brought before the general assembly are 
decided by the majority of votes.’ When . the two 
kings propose in concert any project of manifest 
utility to the republic, no person is permitted to 
oppose it/ The liberty of the state has nothing to 
fear from such an unanimity, since, besides the secret 
jealousy which exists between the two royal families,’ 
it is rare that their heads possess the same degree 
of knowledge to discern the true interests of the state, 
or the same degree of courage to defend them. All 
causes relative to the maintenance of the highways, 
the formalities of adoption, or the choice of the kins¬ 
man who shall be obliged to marry an orphan heiress, 
are submitted to the decision of the kings/ 

The kings must not be absent during peace,” nor 
both at once in time of war/ except there be two 
armies in the field. They have by right the command 
of the army/ and Lycurgus has wished them to 
appear there with that splendour and authority which 
may ensure them respect and obedience. 

On the day of his departure for the army, the 
king offers a sacrifice to Jupiter. A young man 
takes a flaming brand from the altar, and carries it, 

* Herodot. lib. 6. c. 57. 9 Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 20. Schol. 

ib'd. Lucian, in Harmon, c. 3. t. i. p. 855. Meurs. de Regn. 
JLacon. c. 23. « Dionys. Halic. Antiq. Rom. lib. 2. t. i. p. 264. 

r Plut. in Agid. t. i. p. 800. ' Id. Apophth. Lacon. p. 215. 

‘ Herod, lib, 6. c. 57. * Plut. in Ages. t. i. p. 800. * Herod, 

lib. 5. 75. Xenoph. Hist. Graec. p. 562. J Xenoph. de 

Rep. Ltjced. p. 690. Arist. de Rep. lib. 3. c. 14. t. il. p, 356. 
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at the head of the troops, to the frontiers of the state, 
where a new sacrifice is offered.' 

The state provides for the maintenance of the 
general and his household, consisting, besides his 
usual guard, of the two pythians or augurs of whom I 
have spoken above, the polemarchs, or principal 
officers, with whom he may advise on every emer¬ 
gency, and three subaltern officers, who attend on his 
person." Thus freed from every domestic care, he is 
at liberty to give his whole attention to the operations 
of the campaign. These it appertains to him to 
direct, as also to sign truces with the enemy, 6 and to 
give audience to and answer the embassadors of 
foreign powers.' The two ephori who accompany 
him have no other function than to prevent any cor¬ 
ruption of manners, and never interfere in any affairs, 
except such as he thinks proper to communicate to 
them. d 

In these modern times the general has sometimes 
been suspected of having conspired against the liberty 
of his country, either by suffering himself to be cor¬ 
rupted by bribes, or misled by evil counsels." These 
crimes have been punished, according to the circum¬ 
stances, by very heavy fines, by banishment, or even 
by the loss of the crown and of life. Among the 
princes who have been thus accused, one w'as obliged 

* Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 688. * Id. ibid. * Thucyd, 

lib. 5. c. 60. * Xenoph. ibid. p. 689. d Id. Hist. Grsec. 

lib. 2. p. 477 et 478. Id. de Rep. Laced, p. 688. * Herodoi. 

lib. 6, cap. 82. Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 132. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 7. 

p. 221. 
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to fly, and take refuge in a temple;' another asked 
forgiveness of the assembly, who granted him a pardon, 
but on condition that for the future he should conduct 
himself by the advice of ten Spartans, who should 
follow him to the army, and who should be appointed 
by the assembly.® As the confidence between the 
sovereign and the other magistrates becomes less from 
day to day, he will soon be only surrounded in his 
expeditions by spies and informers chosen from 
among his enemies. 11 

During peace, the kings are only the first citizens 
of a free city. As citizens they appear in public 
without a retinue, and without ostentation; as first 
citizens they are honoured with the first place, and 
every person risesrin their presence, except the ephori 
sitting in their tribunal.' When they cannot be pre¬ 
sent at the public repasts, a measure of wine and 
meal k is sent them; but they do not receive these 
when they are absent without necessity.' 

In these repasts, as well as in those which they 
are allowed to take at the houses of private persons, 
they receive a double portion, which they share with 
their friends.™ These minute circumstances are by 
no means indifferent. Distinctions are every where 
only signs of convention, suited to times and places. 

f Thucyd. lib. 2. cap. 21; lib. 5. c. 16. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 7- 
p. 221. * Thucyd. lib. 5. cap. 03. Died. Sie. lib. 12. p. 126. 

k Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 9. t. ii. p. 331. 1 Xenoph. de Rep. 

.Laced, page 690. Heracl. Pont, in Antiq. Graec. t. vi. p, 2823. 
Flut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 217- k Herodot. lib. 6. c. 57- 
1 Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 46. ■ Herodot. ibid. Xen, in Ages, 

p. 665. 
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Those that are granted to the kings of Lacedaemon, 
procure them no less respect from the people than if 
they were attended by the numerous army which com¬ 
poses the guard of the king of Persia. 

Royalty has always subsisted at Lacedaemon, 
1st, because being divided between two families, the 
ambition of the one is soon repressed by the jealousy 
of the other, as well as by the watchful cares of the 
magistrates: 2dly, because the kings having never at¬ 
tempted to extend their prerogative, have never given 
any umbrage to the people.” This moderation has se¬ 
cured to them the love of their subjects during their 
lives," and their regret after their death. As soon as 
one of the kings has breathed his last, women run 
through the streets, and make known the public mis¬ 
fortune by striking on vessels of brass/ The forum 
is covered with straw, and nothing is allowed to be 
sold there during three days/ Men on horseback are 
sent out to carry the news into the country, and to 
give notice to those freemen or slaves who are to at¬ 
tend the funeral, and who throng to it by thousands. 
They cut and mangle their faces, and repeatedly ex¬ 
claim, amid their long lamentations, that, “ among 
all the princes that ever lived a better never existed.”' 
Yet do these wretches regard as a tyrant him whose 
death they are thus obliged to lament. The Spartans 

“ Xen. in Ages. p. 651. • Isocr.' Ornt. ad Philip, t. i. page 
469. Id, de Pace, p. 431. * Herodot. lib. 6. cap. 68. Sehol. 
Theocr. in Idyl. 2. r. 36. * Heracl. Pont, in Antiq. Grsec. 

t. »i. p. 2823. r Herodot. ibid. JLlian. Var. Hist. lib. 6. c. 1. 
Pausan. lib. 4. c. 14. p. 313. 
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are not ignorant of this, but, compelled by a law of 
hrycurgus* to refrain on this occasion from tears and 
lamentations, they have been desirous that the feigned 
grief of their slaves and subjects might, in some mea¬ 
sure, express the real sorrow which they themselves 
feel. 

When the king dies on a military expedition, his 
effigy is exposed on a bed of state, and, during ten 
days, it is not permitted either to convene the general 
assembly, or to open the tribunals of justice. 4 When 
the body, which care is taken to preserve in honey or 
wax," arrives, it is buried in the quarter of the city in 
which are the tombs of the kings." 

The senate, consisting of the two kings and the 
twenty-eight geronles, or aged men/ is the supreme 
council,* in which are discussed, in the first instance, 
all questions relative to declaring war, concluding 
peace, entering into alliances, and other high and im¬ 
portant affairs of state. 

To obtain a place in this august assembly is to 
ascend the throne of honour. This dignity is never 
granted but to the citizen who, from his earliest youth, 
has been distinguished for consummate prudence and 
eminent virtues.* He cannot arrive at it until he is 
of the age of sixty years, b and he retains it to bis 

* Plut. Institut. Lacon. t. ii. p. 238. ' Herodot. lib. 6. c. 

53. • Xen. Hist. Grac. lib. 5. p. 564. Plut. in Ages. t. i. 

р. 618. * Pausan. lib. 3. c. 12. p. 237. Id. ibid. cap. 14. p. 

240. 1 Crag, de Rep. Laced, lib. 2. c. 3. ’ Pausan. lib. 3. 

с. 11. p.,231. * Demosth, in Leptin. p.556. Ulpian. ibid. p. 

589. Jischin. in Timarch. p. 288. b Plut, in Lycurg. t. i. 
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death.' No fear is entertained of any decay‘of his 
rational faculties ; since from the regular kind of life 
led at Sparta, both the mind and body are there less 
enfeebled by age than in other countries. 

When a senator dies, several candidates offer 
themselves to succeed him, and they must openly de¬ 
clare their wish to obtain this honour. Lycurgus then 
intended to favour and promote ambition? 4 Yes, that 
ambition which, as a reward for services rendered to 
the country, ardently solicits to be permitted to render 
it still more. 

The election takes place in the forum,* in which 
the people are assembled, with the kings, senators, 
and the different classes of magistrates. Each candi¬ 
date appears in the order assigned by lot/ He walks 
through the forum, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
and in profound silence. As he passes, he is honoured 
with shouts of approbation, more or less numerous, 
and more or less frequent. These shouts are heard 
by persons concealed in a neighbouring house, from 
which they can see nothing, and whose business it is 
to observe the difference of the successive plaudits, 
and afterwards to declare that, at such a time, the 
wish of the public was manifested by the most lively 
and continued marks of approbation. 

After this combat, in which virtue only yields to 
virtue, begins a kind of triumphal procession. The 
victor is conducted through all the quarters of the 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 330. Polyb. lib. 6. 
p.489. d Aristot. deRep. lib. 2. c. 9. t. ii. p. 331. * Id. ibid, 

lib. 4. c. 9. p. 374. f Plut. in Lycurg. t. j. j>. £5. 
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city, with his head bound with a garland, and follow- 
ed;%y a number of boys and maidens, who celebrate 
Hfi virtues and his victory. He repairs to the temples, 
where he offers incense, and to the houses of his rela¬ 
tions, where cakes and flowers are spread on a table. 
“ Take,” say they, “ these presents, with which the 
state honours you, by our hands.” In the evening all 
the women who are related to him assemble at the 
door of the hall in which he takes his repast. He 
causes her whom he most esteems to approach, and 
presenting to her one of the two portions which have 
been served up to him : “ On you,” says he, “ I be¬ 
stow the honourable reward I have just received.’ 
All the other women applaud his choice, and conduct 
home her whom he has thus distinguished with the 
most flattering marks of respect. 8 

From that moment the new senator is obliged to 
dedicate the rest of his days to the functions of his 
office. Of these some respect the state, and have 
been pointed out above; others concern certain par¬ 
ticular cases, the judgment of which is reserved to the 
senate. On this tribunal depend not only the lives of 
the citizens, but also their fortune ; h I mean their 
honour, for the true Spartan knows no other posses¬ 
sion. 

Several days are employed in the investigation of 
crimes whicli are punished with death, because an 
error oh these occasions cannot be repaired. The 
accused is never condemned on simple presumptions; 


* Plut. in Lyeurg. t. i. p. 56. ‘ Id ibid. p. 55. 
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but though acquitted, he is again prosecuted with 
rigour, if new proofs are afterwards obtained against 
him. 1 > 

The senate has a right of inflicting a kind of 
stigma which deprives the citizen of a part of his 
privileges; and hence, in the presence of the senator, 
the respect claimed by the virtuous man is mingled 
with the salutary fear inspired by the judge. k 

When a king is accused of having violated the 
laws, or betrayed the interests of the state, the tribunal 
which must acquit or condemn him is composed of 
the twenty-eight senators, the five ephori, and the 
king of the other family. 1 He may however appeal 
from them to the general assembly of tho people.® 
The ephori, or inspectors, so named because they 
ex tend their care over every part of the administration, * 
are five in number,® and changed every year, to 
prevent their abusing their authority.* 1 They enter 
on their office at the beginning of the year, which is 
fixed at the new moon that follows the autumnal 
equinox.’ The first of them gives his name to that 
year ; r and thus, to assign the date of any event, it 
suffices to say that it happened under such an 
ephorus. 

, Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 132. Plat. Apophth. Lacon. p. 217. 
1 JSschin. in Timareh. p. 288. 1 Pausan. lib. 3. c. 5. p. 215. 

■ Pint, in Agid. t. ii. p. 804. Crag, de Rep. Laced, lib. 4. c. 8. 
* Suid. in ’ESchol. Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 86. 0 Aristot. de 

Rep. lib. 2. c. 20. t. ii. p. 332. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 11. p. 231. 
' Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 36. Pint, in Ages. t. i. p. 597. ’ Dodwel), 

de Cycl. Dissert. 8. § 5. p. 320. Id. in Annal. Thucyd. p. 168. 
r Pausan. lib. 3. c. 11. p, 232. 
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The people possess the light of electing these 
magistrates from among the citizens of every rank,’ 
vmbrn. as soon as they are invested with their dignity, 
they consider as their defenders, and therefore have 
never failed, on every occasion, to enlarge their pre¬ 
rogatives. 

1 have already intimated that the office of the 
ephori did not enter into the plan of the constitution 
of Lycurgus: it only appears that, about a century 
and a half after his time, the kings of Lacedaemon 
divested themselves of several prerogatives in its 
favour, and that its power was afterwards increased 
by a chief of this tribunal named Asteropus.* Suc¬ 
cessively enriched by the spoils of the senate and of 
royalty, it now unites in itself the most eminent pri¬ 
vileges ; such as the administration of justice, the 
maintenance of manners and the laws, the inspection 
of the other magistrates, and the execution of the 
decrees of the general assembly. 

The tribunal of the ephori is held in the forum." 
Those magistrates repair thither every day to pro¬ 
nounce judgment on certain accusations, and to ter¬ 
minate the differences of individuals." This important 
function was formerly exercised only by the kings ; y 
but rimin'! the first war of Messenia, when they were 
frequently obliged to be absent, they delegated it to 
die ephori." They have, however, always preserved 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 9. t. ii. p. 330 ; lib. 4. c. 9. p. 374. 

* Plat, in Agid. t. i. p. 808. “ Pausan. lib. 3. c. il. p. 231. 

1 Plut. t. i. p. 807. Id. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 221. 

5 Pausan. lib. 3. c. 3, p. 209. * Plut. ibid. p. 808. 
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their right to be present, and ” to give their suf¬ 
frages." 

As the Lacedaemonians have only a small number 
of laws, and vices before unknown are every day 
making their appearance among them, the judges are 
frequently obliged to determine according to the 
dictates of their own understanding; and as, in our 
times, several persons of no great knowledge and 
abilities have been advanced to this dignity, there is 
frequently reason to doubt of the equity of their 
decisions/ 

The ephori take an extreme care of the education 
of youth. They every day examine personally 
whether, the children of the state are not hi ought up 
with too much delicacy.' They choose for them 
leaders who may excite their emulation, - and appeal 
at their head in a military and religious testival which 
is celebrated in honour of Minerva.' 

Other magistrates watch over the conduct of the 
women/ The authority of the ephori extends to all 
the citizens. Whatever may, in the remotest manner, 
be prejudicial to public order, or received usages, is 
subject to their censure. They have often been 
known to prosecute persons who have neglected their 
duties/ or tamely suffered themselves to be insulted / 
they reproached the former with having forgotten the 

* Herotiot. Jib. 6. c. 63 ‘ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 9. p 
130. * Agatharch. ap. Allien, lib. 12. p. 550. * Xenopli. <!e 
Kep. Lac. p, 679. • l'olyb. lib. 4. p. 303. fHesych. in 
’Affw'f. 1 Schol. Thucyd. lib. 1. 84. * Plut. lnatit. 

Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. 
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respect due to the 'laws, and the latter with having 
disregarded that which they owed to themselves. 

More than once they have punished the abuse 
which foreigners, whom they have admitted to their 
games, have made of their talents. An orator 
once offered to discourse a whole day on any subject 
that should be assigned him. For this they banished 
him from the city. 1 Archilochus underwent the same 
punishment for having admitted into his writings a 
maxim that encouraged cowardice; and almost in 
our own time, the musician Timotheus, having de¬ 
lighted the Spartans with the harmony of his airs, one 
of the ephori came to him holding a knife in his hand, 
and thus addressed him : “ We have condemned you 
to have four strings cut from your lyre; tell me from 
which side you would choose to have them taken 

We may judge by these examples of the severity 
with which this tribunal formerly punished those faults 
which immediately attacked the laws and manners. 
Even at this day, when corruption is beginning to 
become general, it is no less formidable, though less 
respected; and those individuals who have lost their 
ancient principles, neglect nothing that may conceal 
them from the eye of these censors, who are the more 
severe to others as they are sometimes more indulgent 
to themselves. 1 

To compel the greater part of the magistrates to 
give an account of their administration,” to suspend 

* Plut. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. “ Id. ibid. p. 338. 

1 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. c. 9. t. ii. p. 2SO. * Aristot. de Rep. 
lib. 3. c. 9. t. ii. p. 330. 
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from their functions those among them who have 
transgressed the laws, to throw them into prison, to > 
accuse them before a superior tribunal, and to prose¬ 
cute them to capital conviction, are the exclusive 
privileges of the ephori." They exercise them in 
part against the kings, whom they keep in dependence 
on themselves, by an extraordinary and whimsical 
custom. Every nine years, they choos ■ i night in 
which the weather is calm and serene, and seating 
themselves in an open plain, observe the motion of 
the stars. If any fiery exhalation should shoot 
through the air, it is a star that has changed its 
place, and indicates that the kings hive offended the 
gods. A public prosecution is commenced against 
them, they are deposed, and cannot be restored to 
their authority till they are absolved from their sup¬ 
posed crimes by the oracle of Delphi. 0 . 

The sovereign, when strongly suspected of a crime 
against the state, may indeed refuse to appear before 
the ephori at the two first summonses, but he must 
obey the third/ They may besides secure his per¬ 
son, 11 and bring him to trial. When his offence is 
less serious, they may themselves inflict the punish¬ 
ment. The last instance of this kind was, when they 
condemned king Agesilaus to pay a fine because he 
had sent a present to every senator at his entrance 
into office/ 

" Xen. de Rep. Laced. p. 683. °Plut. in Agid. t. i. p. 
800. » Id. in Ages. t. 1. p. 809. » Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 131. 

Nep. in Pausan. c. 3. ' Plut. de Frat. Amor. t. ii. p. 482. 
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The executive power is entirely in their hands- 
They convene the general assembly,* and collect its 
Suffrages.* We may judge of the power with which 
they are invested by comparing the decrees which 
originate in this assembly with the sentences they 
pronounce in their own tribunal. In the latter the 
judgment is preceded by this form of expression: “ It 
has seemed good to the kings and to the ephori” 
and in the former by this : “ It has seemed good to 
the ephori and the assembly.*” 

To them the ambassadors of nations at war or in 
alliance with the state a'Jress themselves : v they are 
charged with the care of levying trooos and sending 
them to the place of their destination they expedite 
orders to the general of the army, which ne «s to 
follow ;* they appoint two of their number to accom¬ 
pany him and watch over bis conduct, b sometimes in¬ 
terrupt his progress in the middle of his conquests, 
and recal him, according as their personal interest or 
that of the state seems to require.' 

So many prerogatives obtain them a respect, 
which they justify by the honours they have decreed 
to illustrious actions,* 1 by their attachment to ancient 

* Xen. Hist. Graec. lib. 2. p. 460. 1 Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 87. 

* lioeth. de Mus, lib. 1. c. 1. Not. Bulliald. in Theon. Smyrn. 
p. 285. x Xen. Hist. Grace. lib. 3. p. 491. 1 Id. ibid. lib. 

2 . p. 459 et 460. Plut. in Agid. t. i. p. 801. * Xen. Hist. 

Graec. lib. 3. p. 503; lib. 5, p. 556, 566, 568, 574, &c. Plut. 
Apophth. Lacon. p. 315. * Id. ibid. lib. 3. p. 479. b Xen. 

Hist. Graec. lib. 2. p. 478. c Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 131. Xen. 
in Ages. p. 657. Plut. Apophth. Lacon. p. 211. 4 Plut. in 

Ages. t. i. p. 615. 
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maxims,* and by the firmness with which, in our times, 
they have defeated the plots that threatened the pub- , 
lie tranquillity/ 

They have, during a long series of years, com¬ 
bated against the authority of the senators and kings, 
and never ceased to be their enemies till they became 
their protectors. These attempts and innovations 
would, in other countries, have occasioned torrents of 
blood to be poured forth. By what chance is it that 
in Sparta they have only produced some slight fer¬ 
mentations 1 Because the ephori promised the people 
liberty, while their rivals, no less poor than the people, 
were unabie to promise them riches; because the 
spirit of union, introduced by the laws of Lycurgus, 
ha. so prevailed over all private considerations, that 
trie ancient magi trates, emulous of giving great ex¬ 
amples of obedience, have always thought it then- 
duty to sacrifice their privileges to the claims of the 
ephori.* 

By a consequence of this spirit, the people have 
not ceased to respect those Icings and senators whom 
they have deprived of their power. An august cere¬ 
mony, which is repeated monthly, continually re¬ 
minds them of their duty. The kings, in their own 
name, and the ephori, in the name of the people, 
engage, by a solemn oath, the former to govern ac¬ 
cording to the laws, and the latter to defend the 
royal authority so long as it shall not violate the 
laws/ 

* Xen. Hiet. Grace. lib. 3. p. 496. 1 Id. ibid, p. 494. 

* Xen, de Rep. Laced, p. 683. »Id ibid. p. C90. 
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The Spartans have interests which are peculiar to 
themselves; they have also others which are common 
t&them with the deputies of the different cities of 
Laconia. Hence there are two kinds of assemblies, 
at which are always present, the kings, the senate, 
and the different classes of the magistrates. When 
the successsion to the throne is to be regulated, when 
magistrates are to be chosen or deposed, when sen¬ 
tence is to be pronounced on public crimes, or the 
great objects of religion or legislature to be decided on, 
the assembly is only composed of Spartans, and is 
called the lesser assembly. 1 

The ordinary assembly of this kind is held every 
month, at the full of the moon ; k the extraordinary, 
whenever circumstances require. Its deliberations 
must be preceded by a decree of the senate, 1 except 
the equal division of voices has prevented that body 
from coming to any conclusion, in which case the 
ephori lay the question before the assembly.'” 

Every one present has a right to give his opinion, 
provided he has passed his thirtieth year,, for, before 
that age, no one is permitted to speak in public." 
His manners also must be irreproachable. The case 
of an orator who had captivated the people with his 
eloquence is still remembered. His advice was ex¬ 
cellent; but, as it proceeded from an impure mouth, 
a senator arose, and, after loudly expressing his indig- 

1 Xen. Hist. Grasc. lib. 3. p. 494. k Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 67. 
Schol. ibid. 1 Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 40. Id. in Agid. p. 
798 et 800. “Plut. in Agid, t. ii, p. 799. * Argurti. in 

Declam. 84 Liban. t. i. p. 558. 
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nation against the easy compliance of the assembly, 
caused the same measures to be proposed by a virtuous 
man. Let it not be said, added he, that the Laceda;- 
rrtonians suffered themselves to be guided by the coun¬ 
sel of an infamous orator. 0 

The general assembly is convoked whenever the 
question relates to making war or peace, or contract¬ 
ing alliances. The deputies of the cities of Laconia 
are then admitted to it; p as are also, frequently, those 
of the allied states,’ and of the nations who come to 
implore the succour of Lacedasmon/ In it'are dis¬ 
cussed their claims and mutual complaints, the in¬ 
fractions of the treaties committed by the other states, 
the modes of reconciliation, the projects of the future 
campaign, and the contributions to be furnished. 
The kings and senators frequently speak, and their 
authority is of great weight; but that of the ephori is 
of still greater. When the question has been suffici¬ 
ently debated, one of the ephori asks the opinion of 
the assembly. Immediately a thousand voices loudly 
exclaim either for the affirmative or the negative. 
When, after repeated trials, it is impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish which has the majority, the same magistrate 
ascertains it by numbering the two parties, which he 
causes to divide, one on the one side, and the other 
on the other.’ 

* JSschin. in Timarch. p. 288. Plut. de Andit. t. ii. p. 41. 
r Xen. Hist. Grsc. lib. 6, p. 579. , Id. ibid. lib. 5. p. 564, 

556, 558, 590. ' Id. ibid. p. 554 ; lib. 6. p. 579. * Thueyd 

lib. l.c. 87, 



CHAPTER XLYI. 


Of the Lau s uf Lacdamon. 

Nature is almost always in opposition to the laws, 1 
because she labours only for the happiness of the in¬ 
dividual, without regard to the other individuals who 
surround him ; while the laws only direct their atten¬ 
tion to the relations by which he is united to them; 
and because she infinitely diversifies our characters 
and inclinations, while it is the object of the laws to 
bring them back to unity. The legislator, therefore, 
whose aim it is to annihilate, or at least to reconcile 
these contrarieties, must consider morals as the most 
powerful spring, and most essential part, of his politi¬ 
cal institutions. He must take the work of Nature 
almost at the first moment she has produced it, re¬ 
touch its form and proportions, and soften without 
entirely effacing its great outlines; till at length he 
has converted the independent man into the free 
citizen. 

That men of enlightened minds may formerly have 
been able to unite savages scattered through woods 
and forests, and that every day, sage preceptors may, 
in some measure, fashion at will the characters and 
dispositions of children committed to their care, is not 


1 Demoeth, in Aristog, p. 830. 
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difficult to be conceived; but how powerful must have 
been that genius who could new-model a nation 
already formed! What courage must he not have 
displayed who could dare to say to a people, I will 
restrain your wants to the indispensable demands of 
necessity, and exact from your passions the most 
severe mortifications; you shall no longer know the 
allurements of pleasure, but exchange the softer en¬ 
joyments of life for laborious and painful exercises. 
1 will depiive some of you of your possessions to 
distribute them .to others, and the poor shall be raised 
to an equality with the rich. You shall renounce 
your ideas, your tastes, your habits, your claims, and 
even those tender and precious sentiments which 
Nature has profoundly engraven on your hearts! 

Yet this, nevertheless, is what Lycurgus effected, 
by regulations which differ so essentially from those 
of other nations, that the traveller, on his arrival at 
Lacedaemon, is ready to imagine himself transported 
into a new w'orld. Their singularity invites him to 
reflect, and he is soon lost in admiration at that pro¬ 
fundity of views, and elevation of sentiment, that 
shines conspicuous in the work of Lycurgus. 

This legislator ordained, that the magistrates 
should not be appointed by lot, but elected by suf¬ 
frages." He deprived riches of the influence and 
respect annexed to them, 1 and divested even love of 
jealousy. 7 Though he granted some distinctions, the 

‘ Isocr. Panathen. t. ii. p. 861. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. c. 9. 
t. ii. p. 374. * Pint, lnstit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. ' Id. in 

Lycurg. t. i. p. 49. 
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government, which had deeply imbibed his spirit, 
never prodigall}' lavished them, and virtuous men 
dared not solicit then). Honour became the most 
valuable reward, and opprobrium the most cruel 
punishment. Death was sometimes inflicted, but such 
a sentence must be preceded by a careful and vigorous 
examination, since nothing is so precious as the life of 
a citizen. 2 Execution was performed in the prison, 
and during the night," that the firmness of the criminal 
might not move the commiseration of the people; and 
his life was taken away by the cord, b for it appeared 
useless to multiply his sufferings. 

I shall point out, as I proceed, the greater part of 
the regulations of Lycurgus; I here mean to speak of 
the division of the lands. The proposition which he 
made to this purpose met with great opposition: but, 
after the most violent contests, the district of Sparta 
was divided into nine thousand portions of land,* and 
the rest of Laconia into thirty thousand. Each por¬ 
tion assigned to a head of a family must produce, 
besides a certain quantity of wine and oil, seventy 
measures of bailey for himself, and twelve for his 
wife." 

After having effected this, Lycurgus thought it 
advisable to absent himself, and give time for the 
passions of the people to subside and cool. On his 
return, he found the fields of Laconia covered with 

* Thueyd. lib. 1. c. 132. jPlut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 217. 
* Herodot. lib. 4. c. 146. Val. Max. lib. 4. c.6. ‘Pint, in 
Agid. t. t"p. 803 et 804. * See Note II. at the end of the 

Volume. " Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 44. 
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clusters of sheaves, all of the same size, and placed at 
distances nearly equal. He seemed to himself to be* 
hold a large domain, the productions of which had 
been divided among brethren; while the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians believed they saw in him a father who had 
manifested no more fondness for one than for the rest 
of his children.* 

But how may this equality of property be pre¬ 
served? Before Lycurgus, the legislator of Crete 
had not ventured to establish it: since he permitted 
acquisitions.* After Lycurgus, Phaleas at Chalce- 
don/ Philolaus at Thebes,® Plato, k and other legisla¬ 
tors and philosophers, have proposed different in¬ 
effectual methods of solving this problem. It was 
given to Lycurgus to attempt the most extraordinary 
and reconcile the most opposite things. In fact, by 
one of his laws, he has regulated the number of in- 
ritances by the number of citizens ; h# and by another, 
in which he has granted certain exemptions to those 
w ho have three children, and still greater to those who 
have four,’ he has risked destroying the proportion he 
wished to establish, and restoring the distinction be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor that he proposed to 
destroy. 

When I was at Sparta, the regularity of the pos- 


* Plat, in Lycurg. t. i. p. 44. Id. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 326. 
Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. § 3. p. 300. ‘ Polyb. lib. 6. p. 489. 

' Ariatot. de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 7. t. ii. p. 322. 1 Id. ibid. c. 12. 

p. 337. k Plat, de Leg. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 740. * * Polyb. lib. 6. 
p. 489. 1 Ariatot. de Rep. lib. 6. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 330. iElian. 

Var. Hist, lib, «, c. 6. 
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sessions of individuals had been deranged by a decree 
of, the ephorus Epitades, who wished to avenge him¬ 
self of his son; k and as I neglected to inform myself 
of their ancient state, I shall only be able to explain 
the views of the legislator on this subject, by recur¬ 
ring to his principles. 

According to the laws of Lycurgus, the head of a 
family could neither buy nor sell a portion of land ;* 
he could neither give it during his life, nor bequeath 
it by will, to whom he pleased.” 1 He was not even 
permitted to divide it.” The eldest of his children 
was entitled to the inheritance,” in the same manner 
as in the royal family the eldest son succeeded by 
right to the crown. p What provision then was made 
for the other children ? Did the laws which ensured 
their subsistence during the life of their father, en¬ 
tirely abandon them after his death ? 

1st, It appears that they might inherit slaves, the 
savings of their father, and moveables of every kind. 
The produce of the sale of these effects was doubtless 
sufficient to supply them with clothing, for the cloth 
which they w-ore was of so low a price that the poorest 
persons were able to procure it. q 2d, Each citizen 
had a right to partake of the public repasts, and fur¬ 
nished for his contingent a certain quantity of barley- 
meal, which may be estimated at about twelve medimni. 

k Plut. in Agid. t. i. p, 797- 1 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. p.329. 

9 JPlut. ibid. “ Heracl. de Polit. in Antiq. Graec. t. vi. p, 2883. 

• Emm. Descript. Reip. Lacon. in Antiq. Graec. t. iv. p. 483. 

* Herodot. lib. 5. c. 42, &c. « Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. cap. 9. 

t. ti. d. 374. Xenooh. de Rep. Laced, d. 682 
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But the Spartan who possessed one of the portions of 
land derived from it every year seventy medimni, and 
his wife twelve. The surplus of the husband was then 
sufficient for the maintenance of five children; but 
Lycurgus could not suppose that every father of a 
family would have so many. We may therefore pre¬ 
sume that the eldest son was to provide for the wants 
not only of his children but of his brothers. 3d, It is 
not improbable that the younger sons only could es¬ 
pouse the daughters, who, in default of male issue, 
inherited a portion of land; for without this precau¬ 
tion the inheritances would have accumulated in one 
person. 4th, After the examination which followed 
the birth of children, the magistrates assigned them 
portions of land/ become vacant by the extinction 
of some families. 5th, In these modern times, frequent 
wars have destroyed a great number of the Spartans, 
and in former ages they planted colonies in distant 
countries. 6th, The settlement of daughters cost 
nothing, as it was forbidden to give them any marriage 
portion. 5 7th, The spirit of union and disinterested¬ 
ness rendering, in some measure, all things common 
among the citizens/ the one class had often no other 
advantage over the other, than that of preventing and 
gratifying their desires. 

While this spirit remained undiminished, the 
constitution was proof against those shocks which it 

'Plut. in Ljrcurg. t. i. p. 49. * Justin, lib. 3. c. 3. Plut. 

Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 227. * Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 

679, Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 5. p. 317- Plut. Instit. Lacon. 
t. ii. p. 238. 
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now begins to feel. But what shall hereafter support 
ft, since, by the decree of which I have spoken, every 
citizen is permitted to give portions to his daughters, 
and to dispose at pleasure of his share of the lands? 
The inheritances pass every day into different hands, 
and the equilibrium of fortunes, as well as that of 
equality, is entirely destroyed. 

I return to the regulations of Lycurgus. The 
lands, as well as the persons of the Spartans, were to 
be free from all impositions. The state had no trea- 
sure.“ On certain occasions the citizens contributed 
according to their abilities,* and on others, had recourse 
to means which evince their excessive poverty. The 
deputies of Samos once came to Laced cemon to solicit 
the loan of a sum of money. The assembly of the 
people, having no other resource, ordered a general 
fast to be observed by the free citizens, slaves, and 
domestic animals, and gave the sum they had thus 
saved to the Samians/ 

Every thing bowed before the genius of Lycurgus. 
The desire of exclusive property began to disappear, 
and violent passions no longer disturbed the public 
order. But this calm would only be an additional 
evil if the legislator were unable to ensure its du¬ 
ration. The laws alone could not produce this great 
effect. If the citizens accustom themselves to con¬ 
temn those regulations which are the least important, 

“ Archill, ap. Tiiucyd. lib. 1. c. 80. Pericl. ap. eund. lib. i. 
§.141. I’lut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 317. 1 Aristot. de Rep. 

lib. 2. c. 9. t. ii: p. 331. »Jd. de CnrA Rei Fam. t. ii, p. 
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they will soon proceed to neglect those which are of 
the greatest consequence. If the laws are too nu¬ 
merous; if they are silent in many cases, and in 
others speak with the obscurity of oracles; if every 
judge be permitted to interpret their sense, and every 
citizen to complain of them; if, even on the most 
trivial points, they add to the constraint on our li¬ 
berty the degrading tone of menace; in vain may 
they be engraven on marble, they can never be im¬ 
printed on the heart. 

Lycurgus, attentive to the irresistible power of the 
impressions which man receives in his infancy, and 
during his whole life, had been long confirmed in the 
choice of a system which had been approved by ex¬ 
perience in Crete. Let all the children be educated 
in common, in the same discipline, and in the same 
invariable principles, under the eyes of the magistrates 
and the whole people. They will learn their duties 
by practising them, and will afterwards love because 
they have practised them, and will never cease to re¬ 
vere them, since they see them practised by all around 
them. These customs, the longer they subsist, will 
receive an invincible strength from their antiquity and 
universality. An uninterrupted succession of exam¬ 
ples given and received will render each citizen the 
legislator of his neighbour, to whom he will be a 
living rule.* . He will acquire the merit of obedience 
by yielding to the force of habit, and will imagine 


' Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 47. 
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himself to act freely since he acts without an ef¬ 
fort. 

It will therefore be sufficient for the institutor of 
a nation to frame a small number of laws* for each 
part of the administration, which will dispense from 
the desire of a greater number, and contribute to 
maintain the authority of rites and usages, much more 
powerful than that of the laws themselves. He will 
forbid them to be committed to writing, 11 that they 
may not set ■ bounds to virtu. , an I ' ; st the people, 
imagining they have done all their duty requires, should 
desist, and not do all they are able to perform. But 
he will not conceal them: they shall be transmitted 
from mouth to mouth, cited on all occasions, and 
known to all the citizens, the witnesses and judges of 
each individual. It shall not he permitted to youth 
to censure them, nor even to submit them to examina¬ 
tion,' since they have been received as the commands 
of Heaven, and since the authority of the law is only 
founded on the profound veneration they inspire. 
Neither shall it be allowed to praise the laws and 
usages of foreign nations, d since, unless the people 
are persuaded they live under the best of legislations, 
they will quickly desire a new one. 

Let us not, therefore, be astonished that obedience 
is with the Spartans the first of virtues;* or that those 


a Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t ii. p. 232. b Id. ibid. p. 227. 
Jd. in Lycurg. ib. * Plat, de Leg. libl 1.1. ii. p. 634, * De- 

inosth. in Leptin. p. 556. * Isocr. in Archid. t. ii. p. 53. Xen. 

de Rep. Laced, p. 682. 
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haughty people never come, with the text of the law 
in their hands, to demand of their magistrates an ac¬ 
count of the sentences they have pronounced in their 
tribunals. 

Neither ought it to excite our surprise that Ly- 
curgus has considered education as the most impor¬ 
tant object of the care of the legislator ; 1 and that to 
establish an authority over the hearts and minds of 
the SparUuv be July subjected them to the 
arduous exert: st:;* a d discipline of which I shall next 
proceed to treat' 


1 Pin., i.r Lyourg. t , i. p. 4T. 



CHAPTER. XLVII. 


On the Education and Marriage of the Spartans. 

The laws of Sparta watch with an extreme care 
over the education of children. 8 They ordain that it 
shall be public, and common to the rich and to the 
poor. h They anticipate the moment of their birth. 
When any woman has declared her pregnancy, pic¬ 
tures of youth and beauty, such as those of Apollo, 
Narcissus, Hyacinth, Castor, and Pollux, are hung in 
her apartment, in order that her imagination, inces¬ 
santly impressed by these objects, may transmit some 
traces of them to the child she bears in her womb.' 

Scarcely is the infant born, when he is presented 
to the assembly of the most aged persons of the tribe 
to which his family belongs. The nurse is called, 
who, instead of water, washes him with wine, as the 
former, it is pretended, would have very ill effects on 
weak constitutions. After this trial, which is followed 
by a rigorous examination, his sentence is pronounced ; 
and if it is not judged expedient, either for himself or 
the republic, that he should long enjoy life, he is cast 
into a gulf near Mount Taygetus. If he appears 
healthy and well formed, he is chosen, in the name of 
his country, to be hereafter one of her defenders. 11 

*Aristot. de Rep. lib. 8. e. 1. t. ii. p. 460. h Id. ibid, 
lib. 4. c. 9. p. 374. ’ Oppian. de Venat. lib. 1. v. 357- 
* Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 49 v 
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When brought back to the house, he is laid on a 
buckler, and near this military cradle is placed a 
spear, that this weapon may be one of the first 
objects that become familiar to his eyes. 1 

His delicate limbs are not confined with bands 
that prevent their motions: no care is taken to stop 
his tears, when it is necessary they should flow, but 
they are never excited by menaces and blows. He is 
accustomed by degrees to solitude, darkness, and the 
greatest indifference in the choice of eatables* He 
is alike a stranger to impressions of terror, useless re¬ 
straints, and unjust reproaches. Continually occu¬ 
pied in innocent sports, he enjoys all the sweets of 
rife, and his happiness hastens the expansion of the 
powers of his body and the faculties of his mind. 

At the age of seven years, at which he arrives 
without having known servile fear, domestic educa¬ 
tion commonly ends.” The father is asked if he is 
willing his child should be educated according to the 
laws. If he refuses, he is himself deprived of the 
rights of a citizen :° if he consents, the child will for 
the future have for his guardians not only his parents 
but also the laws, the magistrates, and all the citizens, 
who are authorised to interrogate, to advise, and to 
chastise him, without fear of being accused of severity^ 
since they would themselves be punished if, when they 
were witnesses of his faults, they had the weakness to 
spare him. p At the head of the children is placed 

1 Non. Dionys. lib. 41. p. 1062. Schol. Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 39 r 
• Plut. in Lycurg. p. 49. " Id. ibid. t. 1. p. 30. * Pint. In¬ 
st it, Lacon. t. i. p. 238. » Id. ibid. p. 237. 
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one of the most respectable men of the republic . 1 
He distributes them into different classes, over each 
of which presides a young chief distinguished by his 
sense and courage. They must submit without a 
murmur to the orders they receive from him, and the 
chastisements he imposes on them, which are in¬ 
flicted with rods by young persons arrived at the age 
of puberty." 

The regulations to which they are subjected be¬ 
come from day to day more rigid. Their hair is cut 
off, and they walk without stockings or shoes. To 
accustom them to bear the rigour of the seasons, they 
are sometimes made to exercise quite naked.* 

At the age of twelve years they lay aside the tunic, 
and wear only a cloke, which must last them a whole 
year . 1 They are rarely permitted the use of baths 
and perfumes. Each company lies together on the 
tops of reeds that grow in the river, and which they 
break off with their hands without employing any iron 
instrument.” 

Then it is that they begin to contract those inti¬ 
mate connexions which are little known in other na¬ 
tions, and more pure at Lacedaemon than in the other 
cities of Greece. It is permitted to each of them to 
receive the assiduous attentions of a virtuous young 
man, attracted by the charms of beauty, and the still 
more powerful charms of virtue, of which beauty ap- 

* Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 676. ' Id. ibid. p. 677. 

• Plut. in Lycurg. p. 50. ‘ Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. (676. 
Plut. in Lycurg. p. 50. Justin, lib. 3. c. S. * Plut, in Lycurg. 
'p. 50. 
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pears to be the emblem . 1 The youth of Sparta is 
thus, as it were, divided into two classes, the one con' 
sisting of those who love, and the other of those who 
are beloved. y The first, destined to serve as models 
to the second, carry even to enthusiasm a sentiment 
which produces the most noble emulation, and 
which, with the transports of love, is, in reality, 
only the passionate tenderness of a father for his 
son, or the ardent friendship of a brother for his bro¬ 
ther.’ When several feel the divine inspiration, 
for such is the name they give to their attachment* 
for one object, far from being tormented with jealousy, 
they are only the more united to each other, and 
the more ardent in promoting the improvement of 
him whom they love; for all their ambition is to ren¬ 
der him as estimable in the eyes of others as he is in 
their own.* One of the most virtuous of the citizens 
was condemned to pay a fine for having never at¬ 
tached himself to any young man ; 1 and another, 
because his young friend had, in battle, cried out 
through fear. d 

These associations, which have often produced 
great effects,* are common to both sexes/ and some¬ 
times only end with life. They had long been 
established in Crete.* Lycurgus knew their value, 

* Plut. ibid. 1 Theocr. Idyll. 12. v. 12. Schol. ibid. 
Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. 24. p. 284. * Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, 

p. 678, * Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 678; et in Conviv. p. 873 

et 883. ASlian. Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 9. b Plut. in Lycurg\ 
t. i.p. 61. * iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 10. d Plut. in 

Lycurg. t. i. p. 51. .Elian ibid. • Plat. Svmpos. t. iii. p. 178. 
Plut. ibid. , * Heracl. Pont, de Polit. in Antiq. Uraec. t. vi. 
p. 2824. Strafe, lib. 10. p. 483. iElian. de Animal, lib. 4. c. 1. 
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and foresaw the dangers to which they were exposed. 
But, besides that the least blemish on a union which 
ought to be sacred, and which almost always is so, h 
would'for ever cover the guilty person with infamy , 1 
and even, according to circumstances, be punished 
with death , 11 the young pupils cannot withdraw them¬ 
selves for a moment from the sight of the aged 
persons, who consider it as their duty to be present 
at and maintain decency in their exercises, nor 
from the observation of the president-general of edu¬ 
cation, or that of the Iren, or particular leader of each 
division. 

This Iren is a youth of twenty years of age, who. 
as a reward for his courage and prudence, receives the 
honour of being appointed to give lessons to a number 
of other youths committed to his care . 1 He is at 
their head when they encounter each other, when 
they swim over the Eurotas, when they hunt, wrestle, 
run, or engage in the different exercises of the gymna¬ 
sium. On their return home, they take a wholesome 
and frugal meal,” which they prepare themselves. 
The strongest bring the wood, and .the weaker herbs, 
and other provisions, which they have conveyed away 
by stealth from the gardens, or the halls in which the 
public repasts are held. If they are discovered, 
they are sometimes whipped, to which chastisement 
is often added a prohibition from approaching the 

k Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 678. Plat. ibid. Max. Tyr. 
Dissert. 26. p. 817. 1 Plut. Inst. Lacon. t. ii, p. 237. 

# JElian. Var. Hist. lib. 3. cap. 12. 1 Pint, in Lycurg, t. i. 

p. 50. “ Id. instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 237. 
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table.” Sometimes they are dragged to an altar, 
which they must go round, singing verses in ridicule 
of themselves." 

When the supper is over, their young leader orders 
some of them to sing, and proposes questions to 
others, from their answers to which a judgment may 
be formed of their wit or their sentiments; such as: 
Who is the worthiest man in the city ? What do you 
think of such an action ? The reply must be precise, 
and accompanied with a reason. Those who speak 
without reflection receive slight chastisements, in 
presence of the magistrates and aged men, who attend 
at these conversations, and are sometimes dissatisfied 
with the sentences of the young leader: but through 
tear of weakening his authority, they wait till he is 
alone before they punish him for his indulgence or 
severity. p 

The youth of Lacedsemon receive but a slight 
tincture of literature; but they are taught to express 
themselves with purity, to perform in the chorusses of 
dancing and music, to perpetuate in their verses the 
memory of those who have died for their country, 
and the shame of those who have betrayed it. In 
these poems great ideas are expressed with simplicity, 
and elevated sentiments with an animated warmth. q 

Every day the ephori attend on their youthful 
pupils, who, from time to time, go to the ephori, who 
examine whether their education has been carefully 
conducted, whether any improper delicacy has been 

“ Id. In Lycuig. ibid. 0 Id. Instit. Laeon. ibid. v Pint, 
in Lycurg. t. i. p, 51. «Id. ibid. p. 53. 
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suffered to insinuate itself into their beds or apparel., 
and whether they are disposed to corpulency/ This 
last article is considered as of great importance : the 
magistrates of Sparta have been known to cite before 
the tribunal of the nation, and threaten with banish¬ 
ment, citizens whose excessive corpulence seemed to 
be a proof of luxurious indolence.* A Spartan would 
blush to have an effeminate countenance. The body, 
as it increases in size, must acquire suppleness and 
strength, still preserving its just proportions/ 

This is the object proposed in subjecting the 
Spartans to labours which occupy almost every mo¬ 
ment of their time. They pass a great part of the 
day in the gymnasium, wdiere we do not find, as in 
other cities, those masters who teach their disciples 
the art of adroitly supplanting an adversary." Here 
stratagem would disgrace courage, and stain that 
honour which ought to accompany defeat as well as 
victory. Hence it is that, in certain exercises, it is 
not permitted to the Spartan who is overcome to lift 
his hand as a sign of submission, since that would be 
to acknowledge a conqueror/ 

I have often been present at the combats in which 
the youth who have arrived at the age of eighteen 
years engage in the platanistas. They prepare them¬ 
selves for this exercise in their college, situate in the 
town of Therapne. They are divided into two bodies, 

r Julian. VagyHist, lib. 14. c. 7. * Agatharch. ap. Athen. 

lib. 12. p. HUgf JElian. ibid. ‘/Elian, ibid. "Pint 
Apophth. Tjlr t. ii. p. 233. * Id. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 52 

Id. Apophtlljft&con. t. ii, p. 228, Senec. dc Belief, lib. 5. c. 3 

4 
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one of which is distinguished by the name of Hercules, 
and the other by that of Lycurgus/ They jointly 
sacrifice, during the night, a little dog on the altar of 
Mars. It has been imagined that the most cou¬ 
rageous of domestic animals must be the victim most 
acceptable to the most courageous of the gods. After 
the sacrifice, each party brings a tamed wild boar, 
which they excite and irritate against that of their 
antagonists, and if he remains conqueror it is deemed 
a favourable omen. 

The next day, about noon, the young warriors 
advance in order, and by different ways, which are 
determined by lot, toward the field of battle. At a 
signal given, they attack each other, and gain and 
give ground by turns. Presently their ardour gradually 
increases; they assault each other with their hands 
and feet, and even make use of their teeth and nails. 
They continue a disadvantageous contest notwith¬ 
standing the most painful wounds, and risk the loss of 
life rather than submit to a defeat/ Their ferocity 
sometimes even appears to increase as their strength 
diminishes. One of them, when on the' point of 
throwing his antagonist to the ground, suddenly cried 
out: “ You bite me like a woman.” “ No,” replied 
the other, “ I bite like a lion.”* The action passes 
under the eye of five magistrates, b who with a word 
may moderate the fury of the combatants, and a 
multitude of spectators, who by turns lavish praises 

J Lucian, da Gymnas. t. ii. p. 919. * Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 5. 

c. 27- t. ii. p, 383. * Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 234. 

k Pausan. lib. 3. cap. 11. p. 231. 
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on the conquerors, or load the vanquished with 
sarcasms. It ends when one of the parties is obliged 
to swim over the Eurolas, or a banal, which, together 
with that river, encloses the platanistas.* 

I have seen other combats in which the greatest 
fortitude contends with the most extreme sufferings. 
At a festival celebrated every year in honour of Diana, 
surnamed Orthia, Spartan youths, scarcely out of 
their infancy, and chosen from among all the different 
classes of the people, are brought to the altar, and 
severely whipped till the blood begins to stream. The 
priestess of the goddess is present, and holds in her 
hand a very small and light w'ooden image of Diana. 
If the executioners appear moved with compassion, 
the priestess exclaims that she is no longer able to 
bear the weight of the statue. The strokes then re¬ 
double, and the attention of all present becomes more 
eager. The parents of the innocent victims exhort 
them, with frantic cries, not to suffer the smallest 
complaint to escape them/ while they themselves 
provoke and defy pain. The presence of so many 
witnesses, who watch their smallest motions, and the 
hope of victory to be decreed to him who shall suffer 
with the greatest constancy, so steel them against 
their pangs, that they endure these horrid tortures 
with a serene countenance and a joy at which hu¬ 
manity shudders.* 

• Pausan. lib. 3. cap. 14. p. 243. * Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 2- 

c. 14. t. ii. p. 288. Senec. de Provid. c. 4. Stat. Theb. lib. 8. 
v. 437. Lucfat. ibid, in Not. • Plut. Instit, Lacou. t, i. 
p. 23D. 
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Astonished at their firmness, I said to Damonax, 
who was with me: It must be acknowledged that 
your laws are faithfully observed. Say rather, replied 
he, shamefully abused. The ceremony of which you 
have been a spectator was formerly instituted in honour 
of a barbarous divinity, whose statue and worship, it 
is pretended, Orestes brought from Taurica to Lace¬ 
daemon/ The oracle had commanded that human 
sacrifices should be offered to this new deity. Lycur- 
gus abolished the-horrid custom^ but, as an indemnifi¬ 
cation to superstition, directed that the young Spar¬ 
tans who were condemned to be scourged for their 
faults, should undergo their punishment at the altar of 
the goddess. 8 

The express terms and spirit of the law should 
have been adhered to. A slight chastisement was all 
that was intended ; h but our senseless applauses ex¬ 
cite, both here and in the platanistas, a detestable 
emulation among our youth. Their tortures are to 
us an object of curiosity, and to them a subject of 
triumph. Our fathers were only acquainted with the 
heroism which was useful to their country, and their 
virtues were neither raised above, nor sunk below, the 
level of their duties ; but ours, since they have been 
infected with vanity, exhibit features so swelled and 
distorted that they are no longer recognisable. This 
change, which has taken place, since the Peloponne¬ 
sian war, is a striking symptom of the decline and 

' Pausan. lib. 8. cap. 23. p, 642. Hygin. Fab. 261. Meura. 
Grace. Fer. lib. 8. in Aiajxa; Ty. * Pausan. lib. 3. c. 16. p. 249. 
* Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 677. 
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corruption of our manners. The exaggeration of evil 
; excites only contempt, but that of good surprises 
esteem; it is then imagined that the lustre of an ex¬ 
traordinary action dispenses from the most sacred 
obligations. If this abuse continues, our youth will 
at length only possess the courage of ostentation. 
They will brave death at the altar of Diana, and fly 
at the sight of the enemy. 1 

You recollect the child who, the other day, having 
concealed a young fox under his garments, suffered it 
to eat into his bowels rather than confess his theft. 1 
His obstinacy appeared so unusual, that his com¬ 
panions loudly blamed him. But, replied I, it was 
only the natural consequence of your institutions; for 
he observed that it was better to perish in torments 
than to live in ignominy. 1 It was not, therefore, 
without reason, that some philosophers have asserted 
that your exercises instil a species of ferocity into the 
minds of your young warriors. 1 ” 

They attack us, replied Damonax, when they per¬ 
ceive we have fallen. Lycurgus had guarded against 
the overflowing of our virtues by mounds which have 
subsisted during four centuries, and of which some 
traces still remain. Have we not lately seen a Spartan, 
though he had signalised himself by great exploits, 
punished for having fought without his buckler?" But, 
in proportion as our manners lose their purity, false 

1 Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 51. Id. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p, 2S9. 
k Id. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 51. > Id. Apoplith. Lacon. t. ii. p. 334. 

■ Aristot. de |tep. lib, 8. c. 4, t. ii. p. 452. “ Plut, in Ages. t. i. 

p. 515. 
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honour refuses to submit to restraint, and communi¬ 
cates itself insensibly to all orders of the state. Foiv 
merly the women of Sparta, more prudent and decent 
than they are at present, when they were informed of 
the death of their sons* slain on the field of battle, 
were contented with showing themselves superior to 
the feelings of nature; at present they make a merit 
of insulting them, and, that they may not be charged 
with weakness, do not hesitate to assume an unnatural 
ferocity. Such was the answer of Damonax : I now 
return to the education of the Spartans. 

In several cities of Greece, youth, when they have 
attained their eighteenth year, are no longer under the 
vigilant eye of their preceptors.' Lycurgus was too 
well acquainted with the human heart to abandon it 
to itself at that critical moment, on which, almost 
always depends the fate of man, and often that of the 
state. He counteracted the expansion of the passions 
by a new course of exercises and labours. The 
leaders then require from their disciples more - mo¬ 
desty, submission, temperance, and ardour ; and it is 
a. singular spectacle to see these illustrious youths, 
who might well be inspired with all the pride of 
courage and of beauty, not daring, if I may so speak, 
to open their lips, or lift their eyes, and walking with 
slow steps, and all the reserve of a timid maiden 
carrying the sacred offerings. 1 " Yet, unless some 
powerful motive animates this regularity and decency 
of appearance, modesty may reign in the countenance 


* Xeii. d< Rep. Lacfd. p. <578. 


* Id. ibid, p, 670. 
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while vice triumphs in the heart. Lycurgus has, 
therefore, stationed around them a body of spies and 
riihds, by whom they are incessantly watched. 

No method can be more proper than this to in¬ 
spire and preserve the purity of virtue. Place by the 
side of a young man another of the same age with 
himself, as an example, and he will hate him if he 
cannot equal his merit, and despise him if he obtains 
a triumph without difficulty. On the contrary, place 
one body of youths in emulative opposition to another, 
and, as it will be easy to proportion the strength and 
vary the composition of each, the honour of victory 
and the shame of defeat will neither too much inflate 
or humiliate the individuals of which it consists, but a 
rivalry will take place among them accompanied by 
esteem; their relations and their friends will hasten to 
participate in it, and some simple exercises will be¬ 
come interesting exhibitions to all the citizens. 

The young Spartans frequently leave their sports 
to engage in exercises which inure them to greater 
address and expedition. They are commanded to 
disperse themselves through the country, with arms in 
their hands, bare-footed, and exposed to all the incle¬ 
mencies of the seasons, without slaves to serve them, or 
covering to defend them from the cold during the 
night.* 1 Sometimes they make observations on the 
nature of the country, and the best manner of defend¬ 
ing it from the incursions of the enemy : r sometimes 
they hunt wild boars, or other beasts of the chase 

i Plat. de Leg. lib. 1.1. ii. p. 663. r Id. ibid. lib. 6. p. 763. 
' Xen. de Rep, ; Laced. p. 68p» 
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and sometimes, to exercise themselves in the various 
manoeuvres of the military art, they lie in ambuscade 
during the day, and in the following night attack and 
and kill those Helots who, though informed of their 
danger, have yet been so imprudent as to be found in 
their way. 1 * 

Girls at Sparta, are not brought up like those of 
Athens. They are not obliged to keep themselves 
shut up in their apartments to spin wool, and to ab¬ 
stain from wine or too strong meats ; but they are 
taught to dance,'to sing, to run swiftly in the stadium, 
and to throw with force the quoit or javelin." They 
perform all these exercises without a veil, and half 
naked,* in the presence of the kings, the magistrates, 
and all the citizens, without even excepting the un¬ 
married young men, whom they excite to distinguish 
themselves sometimes by flattery, praise, and some¬ 
times by sarcastic irony.* 

Amid these sports is it that two hearts distin¬ 
guished one day to unite first begin to cherish those 
sentiments which must ensure their happiness. 1 '!' But 
the transports of an infant passion are never consum¬ 
mated by a premature marriage.^ Wherever children 


1 Heracl. Pont, de Polit. in Antiq. Grasc. t. vi. p. 2823. Plut, 
in Lycurg. t. i. p. 56. * This kind of military stratagem was 

called Cryptia: see note III. at the end of the volume. 
* Plat, de Leg. lib. 7. t. ii. p. 806. Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, 
p. 675. Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 47. Id. in Num. p. 77. Id. 
Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 227- * Eurip. in Androm. v. 598. 

Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 232. y Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. 
p. 48. * Id. ibid. f See note IV. at the end of the volume, 

t See note V. at the end of the volume. 
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are permitted to perpetuate families, the human spe¬ 
cies is seen sensibly to dwindle and degenerate.* At 
Lacedaemon, men have preserved their original vigour, 
* because they do not marry till the body has arrived 
at its full growth, and their judgment become mature 
to direct them in their choice. 6 

To the good qualities of their minds, the pair 
who wish to unite must add masculine beauty, full 
stature, and exuberant health.' Lycurgus, and after 
him many discerning philosophers, have considered it 
as absurd that so much care should be taken to 
improve the breed of certain domestic animals, while 
that of men is entirely neglected. d The event has 
corresponded with his views, and happy unions seem 
to have given an additional degree of strength and 
majesty to human nature.' In tact, the purity of the 
Spartan blood is equalled among no people. 

I shall not enter into a minute detail of the mar¬ 
riage ceremonies ; f but I must not omit to mention a 
custom remarkable for its singularity. When the 
marriage is concluded, the bridegroom, after a slight 
repast, which he takes in the public hall, repairs, at 
the beginning of the night, to the house of his new 
relations; he secretly carries off his bride, takes her 
home, and soon after returns to the gymnasium, to re¬ 
join his comrades, with whom he continues to live as 

a Aristot. de Rep. lib. 7. c. 16. t. ii.p. 446. b Xenoph. de 

Rep. Laced, p. 676. Pint, in Num. t. i. p 77 Id. Apophth. 
Lacon. t. ii. p. 228. c Plut. de Lib. Educ t. ii. p. 1. * Plut. 

de Rep. lib. 5. t. ii p. 459. Theogen. Sent. v. 163. Plut. in 
Lycurg. t. i. p. 49. ' * Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 676- 

f Atiien. lib. 14. p. 646. Paij*an. lib. 3. c. 13. p. 240. 
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before. On the following days he frequents, as usual, 
his father’s house, but he can only indulge his passion 
in those moments in which he deceives the vigilance 
of those who surround him ; it would be a shame 
to him should he be seen coming out of the 
apartment of his wife.* He sometimes, lives whole 
years in this clandestine intercourse, in which the 
mystery adds so many charms to the sm prises and 
furtive enjoyments of love. Lycurgus knew that de¬ 
sires too soon and too often satisfied terminate in in¬ 
difference or disgust; he was careful therefore to 
cherish and preserve them, that the married pair 
might have time to accustom themselves to the faults 
of each other ; and that love, insensibly stripped of 
its illusions, might arrive at perfection, by transform¬ 
ing into friendship. 1 ' Hence the happy harmony 
which reigns in these families, the heads of which, 
obedient to the will of each other, seem every day 
more closely to unite by a new choice, and inces¬ 
santly present the pleasing image of the most exalted 
courage joined with the most perfect mildness. 

Very weighty reasons may authorise a Spartan not 
to marry ;* but in his old age he must not hope to be 
treated with the same respect as the other citizens. As 
a proof of this an anecdote is related of Dercyllidas, 
who had commanded armies with so much glory. k 
That general came one day into the assembly, when 
aymung man said to him : I shall not rise to you, be- 

*Xen, de Rep. Laced, p. 676. h Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. 
p. 48. Id. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 2‘28. 1 Xenoph. de Rep. 

Laced, p. 676; k Id. Hist. Graec. lib. 3. p. 490, &c. 
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cause you will leave no children who may one day 
rise to me. 1 Those who live in celibacy are also ex¬ 
posed to other humiliations. They may not be pre¬ 
sent at the exercises in which the girls engage half 
naked ; the magistrate may also, in the midst of win¬ 
ter, command them to strip off their clothes, and go 
round the forum singing sarcastic verses on themselves, 
in which they acknowledge that their disobedience to 
the laws merits the chastisement they suffer. m 

1 Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 48. m Id. ibid. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Of the Manners and Customs of the Spartans. 

This chapter is only a continuation of the preceding; 
for the education of the Spartans continues, if I may 
so speak, during their whole life“ 

From the age of twenty years, they suffer their 
hair and beard to grow. The hair is an ornament, 
and becomes the free man and the warrior. 0 They 
are accustomed to obedience in the most indifferent 
things. When the ephori enter on office, they pro¬ 
claim, by sound of trumpet, 9 decree, commanding 
the people to shave their upper lip, and to submit to 
the laws. p Here every thing conduces to instruc¬ 
tion. A Spartan being asked why he wore so 
long a beard, replied: Since it is grown white, 
it incessantly reminds me not to dishonour my 
old age. q 

The Spartans, by banishing every kind of orna¬ 
ment from their dress, have given an example ad¬ 
mired but no where imitated by other nations. 
Among them, kings, magistrates, and the lowest of 

“Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 54. • Herodot. lib. 1. c. 83. 

Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 686. Plut. in Lysand. t. i. p. 434. Id. 
Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 230. p Plut. in Agid. t. i. p. 803. 
Id. de Sera Kum. Vind. f. ii. p. 550. " Id. Apophth. Lacon. 

t. ii. ti. 832. 
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the citizens, are not distinguishable by their external 
appearance/ They all wear a very short/ and very 
coarse, woollen tunic/ over which they throw a 
mantle, or a large cloke/ On their feet they wear 
sandals, or shoes, commonly of a red colour/ Two 
heroes of Lacedaemon, Castor and Pollux, are repre¬ 
sented with caps which, if joined by the bottom, 
would resemble the form of that egg from which it is 
pretended they derived their origin/ The caps the 
Spartans now wear are still of the same shape. Some 
tie them tight with strings that go behind the ears / 
others begin to wear instead of them those of the 
courtesans of Greece. “ The Lacedaemonians are no 
longer invincible,” said, in my time, the poet Anti- 
phanes; “ the nets in which they bind their hair are 
died purple.”® 

They were the first after the Cretans who per¬ 
formed the exercises of the gymnasium entirely naked/ 
This custom was afterwards introduced in the Olympic 
games/ and has ceased to be indecent since it is be¬ 
come common/ 

They appear in public with large sticks, hooked 

r Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 6. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. c. 9. t. ii. p. 
374. * Plat, in Protag. t. i. p. 842. Plut. Apophth. Lacon. 

t. ii. p. 210. 1 Aristoph. in Vesp. v. 474. Schol. ibid. 

* Oemosth. in Canon, p. 1118. Pint, in Phoc. t. i. p. 746. 

* Meurs. Miscell. Lacon. lib. l.^c. 18. 7 Meurs. ibid. c. 17- 

* Id. ibid. * Antiph. ap. Athen. lib. 15. c. 8. p, 681. Caaaub. 

ibid. t. ii. p. 610. h Plat, de Rep. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 452. Dionys. 
Halic. de Thucyd. Judic. t. vi. p. 856. ' Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 6. 

Schol. ibid. *\Flat$§e Rep. lib. 5, t. ii. p. 452. 
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at the top;' but they are forbidden to carry them in 
the general assembly/ because the affairs of state 
ought to he determined by strength of argument, and 
not by force of arms. 

The houses of Lacedaemon are small, and built 
without art. Their doors are only to be smoothed 
with the saw, and their floors with the adze. Trunks 
of trees, scarcely divested of their bark, serve as 
beams.* Their furniture, though more elegant/ par¬ 
ticipates of the same simplicity. It is never confu¬ 
sedly heaped together. The Spartans have imme¬ 
diately at hand whatever they want, for they make it 
a duty to keep every thing in its place ;* and these 
little intentions maintain among them the love of order 
and discipline. 

Their diet is coarse and sparing. A foreigner 
who should see them recumbent round their table, 
and stretched on the field of battle, would prefer their 
death to their life. k Yet has Lycurgus only retrenched 
all superfluity from their repasts; and if they are 
frugal, it is rather from virtue than necessity. They 
are not in want of butcher’s meat. 1 Mount Taygetus 
furnishes them with plenty of venison ; m their plains 

, • Aristoph. in A*, v. 128S. Schol. ibid. Id. in Eccles. v. 
7'4 et 539. Theophr. Charact. e. 5. Casaub. ibid. f Plut. 
in Lycurg. t. i. p. 46. *Id. ibid. p. 47. Id. in Apophth. 
Lacon. t, ii. p. 210 et 227. 11 Id. in Lycurg. p. 45. * Aris- 

tot. CEcon. lib. 1 , c. 5. t. ii. p. 495. 4 JSlian. Var, Hist. lib. 

13. c, 38. Stob. Serai. 29. p. 208. Athen. lib. iv. p. 138 
1 Athen. lib. 4. p. 139. ■ Xen. de Rep. Laaed. p. 6S0 Pan- 

san. lib. 3. c. 2. p. 261. 
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with hares, partridges, and other kinds of game ; 
and the sea and the Eurotas with fish.” Their 
cheese of Gythium is in great estimation, 0 * and they 
have besides different kinds of pulse, fruits, bread, and 
cakcs. p 

It is true their cooks are only to dress plain,' 1 and 
never to prepare artificial dishes, except their black 
broth/ This is a sauce the composition of which I 
have forgotten,f and in which the Spartans dip their 
bread. They prefer it to the most exquisite dainties/ 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, wished to adorn his 
table with so celebrated a dish. He procured a La¬ 
cedaemonian cook, and ordered him to spare neither 
pains nor expense; but when the broth was served 
up, the king, having tasted of it rejected it with dis¬ 
gust and indignation. “ My lord,” said the slave, 
“ an essential seasoning is wanting.” “ What is that?" 
said the monarch. “ Violent exercise before the 
meal,” replied the Lacedaemonian.* 

Laconia produces several kinds of wines. That 


" Athen. lib. 4. p. 141 j lib. 14. p. 654. Meurs. Miscell. 
Lacon. lib. 1. c. 13. "Lucian, in Meretric. t. iii. p. 321. 
* This cheese is still in great request in the country. (See 
Laced6mone Ancienne, t. i. p. 63.) r Meurs. Miscell. Lacon. 
ht>. 1. c. 12 et 13. * ASlian. Var. Hist. lib. 14. c. 7- r Plut, 

in Lycurg. t. i. p. 46, Id. in Agid. p. 810. Poll. lib. 6. c. 9. 
§ 57. f Meursius (Miscell. Laeon. lib. 1. c, 8.) conjectures 
that the black broth was made of pork gravy, to which were 
added vinegar and salt. It appears, in fact, that the Spartan 
cooks were not allowed to use any other seasoning than salt 
and vinegar. (Plut. de Sanitat. Tuend. t. ii. p, 198). * Plut. 

Institut. Laconiffe ii. p. * Id. ibid. Cicer. Tuscul Quest. 

Jib 5. c. 34. t.ii. p. , Stob. Serin. 29. p. 9 na ' 
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(run, trie vintage of the five hills, at the distance of 
seven stadia from Sparta, exhales an odour as fragrant 
as the perfume of flowers.” That which is boiled, 
must boil till a fifth part is evaporated. It is kept 
four years before it is drank/ At their meals the 
cup does not pass from hand to hand, as among Other 
nations; but each person empties his own, which is 
immediately filled again by the slave who waits at 
table/ They may drink as often as they have occa¬ 
sion,” a permission which they never abuse/ The 
disgusting sight of a slave who is sometimes made 
drunk, and brought before them while they are children 
inspires them with a rooted aversion to drunkenness, 1 ’ 
and their minds are too noble ever to submit volun¬ 
tarily to degrade themselves. Such is the spirit of the 
answer which a Spartan returned to some one who 
asked him why he was so moderate in the use of wine • 
“ That I may never,” said he, “ stand in need of the 
reason of another.” 0 Besides wine, they frequently 
assuage their thirst with whey. d# 

They have different kinds of public repasts. The 
most frequent are the Philitia.f Kings, magistrates, 

* Alcm. ap. Athen. lib. 1. c. 24. p. 31. * Detnocr. Geopon. 

lib. 7. c. 4. Pallad. ap. Script. Rei Rustic, lib. 11. tit. 14. t. ii. 
p. 990. * Crit. ap. Athen. lib. lO. p, 432. lib. 11. cap. 3. p. 

463. * Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, p. 680. Plut. Apophth. La- 

con. t. ii. p. 208. • Plat, de Leg. lib. 1.1. ii. p. 637. " Plut 
Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. Athen. lib. 10. p. 433. * Plut 
Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 224. 4 Hesych in Kippoj. * This 

drink is still in use in the country. (See Laced6mone Ancienne, 
t. i. p. 64.) •)• These entertainments are called by some au¬ 

thors Phiditia, but by many others Philitia, which appears to 
be their true name, and signifies associations of friends. (See 
Meurs. Miscell. Lacon. lib. l. c. 9.) 
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appointed them in his states. Lycurgus adopted 
the custom with some remarkable differences. In 
Crete the expense is defrayed from the revenues of 
the republic; 4 but at Lacedaemon from those of indi¬ 
viduals, who are obliged to furnish, every month, a 
certain quantity of barley-meal, wine, cheese, figs, and 
even money." By this contribution, the poorest class 
are in danger of being excluded from the meal in 
common; a defect which Aristotle has censured in 
the laws of Lycurgus." On the other hand, Plato 
has blamed both Minos and Lycurgus, because they 
have not extended this regulation likewise to the wo¬ 
men. 7 For my part, I shall not venture to decide 
between such great politicians and legislators. 

Among the Spartans, some are unable either to 
read or write;* others scarcely know how to cipher. 8 
They have no idea of geometry, astronomy, or the 
other sciences, b The best informed among them aie 
admirers of the poems of Homer, 1 Terpander, 4 and 
Tyrtaeus, because they elevate the soul. Their theatre 
is only appropiiated to their exercises:* they never 
represent there either tragedies or comedies; for the 
introduction of the drama among them is forbidden by 


* Aristot de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 9 et 10. t. ii. p. 331 et 332 

• in Lyeurg. t. i. p. 46. Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. § 4. p. 

_ >5 Die® arch. ap. A then. lib. 4. c. 8. p. 141. * Aristot. ibid. 

» Plat, de Leg. lib. 6, t. ii. p. 780 et 781; lib. 8. p. 839. 1 * Isocr. 
Panath. t. ii. p. 290. * Plat, in Hip. Maj. t. iii. p. 285. * Id. 

ibid. jElian. Var. Hist. lib. 12. c. 50. * Plat.^de Leg. lib. 3. 

t. ii. JPjJ’Sffit t 4 Heracl, Pont, in Antiq. Graec.’ t. vi. p. 2823. 

* H§£jy$Mib. 6. c. 67. Xen. Hist. Graec. lib. 6..p. 597. Pint. 
.ht’Xges.^. p. 612. 
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an express law.' Some Spartans, though their num¬ 
ber is very small, have cultivated lyric poetry with 
success. Aleman, who lived about three centuries since, 
distinguished himself in this species of verse.* His 
style is smooth,though he had to combat the harshness 
of the Doric dialect, which is spoken at Lacedaemon* 
But he was animated by a sentiment which smooths 
and softens all things: he had dedicated his whole 
life to love, and sang of love to his latest hour. 

The Lacedaemonians are admirers of music, which 
produces the enthusiasm of virtue.* Without culti¬ 
vating that art, they are capable of judging of its in¬ 
fluence on manners, and reje^those innovations which 
deprive it of its simplicity. 1 

We may judge of their aversion to rhetoric by 
the following anecdotes.' A young Spartan, while at 
a distance from his country, had applied himself to 
the art of oratory. When he returned, the ephoii 
inflicted a punishment on him, for having conceived a 
design to impose on his countrymen." 

During the Peloponnesian war, another Spartan 
was sent to the satrap Tissaphcrnes to engage him to 
prefer the alliance of Lacedaemon to that of Athens, 
lie expressed himself in a few words ; and when he 

1 Plut. Inatlt. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. * Meurs. Bibl. Graec. in 

Alcm. Fabric. Bibl. Graec. t. i. p. 565. Diction, de Bajle au mot 
4kman. h Panean, lib. 3, c. 15. p. 244. 1 Plut Instit. La- 

com t. it, p. 238^ Came], ap. Athen. lib. 4. cap 25. p. 184 
* Anstot. de RepTlib. 8. c. 5. t. ii. p. 454. Athen. lib. 14. c. 6 [> 
6^8, * Quifttil..Instit. Orator, lib. 2. c." 16. p. 124. Athen. 

Iflt. 13. p, 611, ^ ■ Sext, Empir. adv. Rhetor, lib. 2. p S9S. 
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heard the Athenian embassadors display their ostenta¬ 
tious eloquence, drew two lines, the one straight and 
the other crooked, but both terminating in the same 
point, and showing them to the satrap, said to him: 
Choose. 0 Two centuries before, the inhabitants of 
an island in the /Egean sea,” suffering by famine, had 
recourse for succour to the Lacedaemonians, their 
allies, who returned for answer to their embassador: 
We have not- understood ihe latter end of your 
harangue, and we have forgotten the beginning. A 
second embassador was therefore sent, who was 
cautioned to be extremely concise. He came to 
Sparta, and began by showing the Lacedaemonians one 
of the sacks used to carry flour in: the sack was 
empty. The assembly immediately resolved to sup¬ 
ply the island with provisions, but recommended to 
the embassador not to be <*o piolix another time. 
He had, in fact, told them U was necessary to till the 
sack/ 

They despise the art, but they esteem the genius, 
of oratory. This some of them have received from 
nature, q and have displayed in their own assembly 
and those of other states; as also in the funeral ora¬ 
tions, which are pronounced every year in honour of 
Pausanias and Leonidas/ Brasidas, the general who, 
during the Peloponnesian war, supported the honour 
of his country in Macedonia, was considered as elo- 

* Sext. Empir. adv. Rhetor, lib. 2. p. 293. 0 Herodot. lib. 

3. c. 46, *1Sext. Empir. adv. Rhetor, lib. 2. p. 293. « Me- 

chin, in lima^ph- p. 288. ' Pausan. lib. 3. c. 14. p. 240. 
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quent even by the Athenians, who set so high a value 
on oratory.* 

The eloquence of the Lacedaemonians always pro¬ 
ceeds directly to the point at which it aims, and ar¬ 
rives at it by the most simple ways. Foreign sophists 
have sometimes been permitted to enter their city 
and to speak in their presence. When they delivered, 
any useful truths, they were heard with, attention and 
applause; but were no longer listened to when they 
only endeavoured to dazzie the understanding. One 
proposed to pronounce b«-*c re us an eulogium on 
Hercules: “ On Hercules! ” cried Antalcidas im¬ 
mediately; “ who ever thought of blaming Her¬ 
cules?” 1 

They do not blush to be found ignorant of those 
sciences which they consider a3 superfluous; and one 
of them rephed to ..c a • v nian, who reproached them 
with this ignorur.* c ' • «r«' >n fact the only people 
to whom yon have ..:<n u* >io to teach your vices." 
As they only app!\ r *u .:.jves to those kinds of 
knowledge which are absolutely necessary, their ideas 
are only therefore the more just and better arranged ; 
for false ideas are like those irregular* materials which 
cannot be employed in the construction of an 
edifice. 

Thus, though the Lacedatnonians have less 
learning than other nations, they are more intelligent. 

• Thucyd. lib, 4. cap. 84. * Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. 

p. 199. * Id. in Lycurg. t, i. p. 53. Id. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. 

p. 317. 
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, 'T 

It is said that from them Thales, Psittacus, and the 
other sages of Greece, borrowed the art of comprising 
moral maxims in short sentences. 11 Instances of this 
kind which have fallen under my own observation 
have frequently astonished me. I imagined I was 
conversing with uncultivated and ignorant persons, 
when I unexpectedly received from them replies full 
of the most solid and penetrating sense/* Accustomed 
as they are, from their earliest years, to express them¬ 
selves with equal energy and precision,' they are silent 
when they have nothing interesting to say,* and 
apologise if they have too much/ A certain instinct 
of greatness teaches them that the diffusive style is 
only suitable to the suppliant slave; and, in fact, such 
a style, like the language of supplication, seems fear¬ 
fully to approach and wind itself around him whom 
it labours to persuade. The concise style, on the 
contrary, is lofty and majestic, and suitable to the 
master who commands/ It is consonant to the 
character of the Spartans, who frequently employ it 
in their conversations and letters. Repartees, rapid 
as lightning, leave behind them sometimes a lively 
splendor, and sometimes proofs of the high opinion 
they entertain of themselves and their country. 

Some one was once praising • the goodness of the 
young king Charilaus. “ How can he be good,” 

* Plat, in I’rotag, t. i. p. 343. * Id. ibid. t. i. p. 342. 

■ Herodot. lib. 3, c. 46. Plat, de Leg. lib. 1, t. ii, p. 641 5 lib; 
4. p. 721 Plut. in Lycurg. t. i; p. 51 et -52; Pausan. lib. 4» 
c. f. p. 296. < * Plut. ibid, p, 52. ‘ Thucvd. lib. 4. c. 17. 

* DemetfifJ’haler. de Moc. cap. 253, 
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replied the other king, “ since he is so even to the 
wicked ?”* In one of the cities of Greece, the herald 
who was employed to sell some slaves cried aloud: 
* I sell a Lacedaemonian.” “ Say rather a prisoner,” 
replied the Spartan, laying his hand on his mouth.* 
The generals of the king of Persia demanded of the 
deputies from Lacedaemon in what character they 
meant to carry on their negotiation. “ If it fails,” 
replied they, “ as individuals; if it succeeds, as em¬ 
bassadors.”' 

The same precision may he remarked in the letters 
written by the magistrates, and in those wnich they 
receive from the generals. The ephori, fearing that 
he garrison of Decelia should suffer themselves to be 
surprised, or not intermit their accustomed exercises, 
wrote to them only these words: “ Do not walk.' * 
The most disastrous defeat or the most splendid 
victory was notified with the same simplicity. When, 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war, the Lacedae¬ 
monian fleet, under the command of Mindarus, had 
been defeated by that of Athens under Alcibiades, 
an officer wrote to the ephori: “ The battle is lost; 
Mmdarus is killed; no provisions nor resources.”* 1 
A short time after, the same magistrates received 
f -om Lysander, the general of their army, a letter 
containing the following words: “ Athens is taken.” 1 

* Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 42. Id. Apophth. Lacon. t, ii. p, 
118. • Id. ibid. p. 235. f Id. in Lycurg. t. i. p 65. Id. 

Apophth. Lacon. p.231. * iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 5 

* Xen. Hist. Grace, lib. 1. p. 430. 1 Plut. in Lysand. t. i p. 

441. Id. Apophth. Lacon. p. 229. Schol. Dion. Chrysost 
Orat. 64. p. 106. 
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Such wuo the relation of the most glorious and most 
important conquest Lacedaemon ever made. 

It is not to be imagined, from these instances, 
that the Spartans, condemned to a solemn austerity 
of reasoning, never dare to unwrinkle their brow. 
They possess that disposition to gaiety which is the 
natural consequence of the freedom of the mind and 
health of the body. Their mirth is rapidly com¬ 
municated, because it is lively and natural. It is 
maintained by pleasantries which, having in them 
nothing low or offensive, are essentially different from 
buffoonery and satire. k They early learn to take and 
to return them,' and desist from them the moment the 
person who is the object of them solicits to be 
spared. m 

With such sallies they frequently repress the 
pretensions of vanity or the complaints of peevish¬ 
ness. I was one day with the king Archidamus, 
•when Periander his physician presented him some 
verses which he had just written. The king read 
them, and said to him in a friendly manner, Why 
will you make yourself, instead of a good phystcian, a 
bad poetr“ Some years after, an old man, com¬ 
plaining to king Agis of some infractions of the laws, 
exclaimed that all was lost. “ That,” replied Agis, 
smiling, “ is so true, that I remember, when I was a 
boy, I beard my father say that, when he was a boy, 

he heard my grandfather say the same thing.” 0 

* 

* Flat, in Lyeurg. t. i. p. 55. 1 Heracl, de Polit. in Antiq. 

Graec. t. vi. p.jjjfSS * Plat, in Lyeurg. t. i. p. 46." * PJut. 

Apophtb. LaeOn. p. 218, **Id. ibid, p. 216. 
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The lucrative arts, and especially those of luxury, 
are severely forbidden the Spartans. p They are pro¬ 
hibited from altering the nature of oil by perfumes, or 
dyeing wool of any colour but purple. There are 
therefore no perfumers and scarcely any dyers among 
them. 11 They ought to be entirely unacquainted with 
gold and silver, and consequently can have among 
them no workmen in those metals.' In the army 
they may exercise some useful professions, as that of 
herald, trumpeter, or cook; but on condition that the 
son shall follow the profession of his father, as K 
practised in Egypt.* 

They have such an idea of liberty, that they car. 
rot reconcile it with manual labour. 1 One of them, 
on his return from Athens, said to me: “ T cornu 
from a city where nothing is dishonourable by 
which he both meant to allude to the dealings of those 
who procure courtesans for a certain price, and those 
who are engaged in retail traffic. u Another, being in 
the same city, and learning that a person had been 
condemned to pay a fine as a punishment for idleness,' 
declared he wished to see, as an extraordinary sight, 
the man who had been punished in a republic for 
having emancipated himself from every species of 
servitude.* 

His surprise was founded on the consideration that 

* Plut. in Lycursr. 1.1, p. 44. JSlian. Var. Hist. lib. 6. cap. 6 
Polyen. lib. 2. c. 1. N° 7- « Athen. lib. 15. p. 686. Senec. 

Quaest. Natur. lib. 4. cap. 13. t. ii. p. 762. r Plut. in Lycurg 
t. i. p. 44. * Herodot. lib. 6. cap. 60. * Aristot. de Rhet 

lib. 1. c. 9. t. ii. p, 532. “ Plut. Apopbth. Lacon. t. ii. p- 236- 

* Id. ibid. p. 221. 
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the laws, in his own country, were all especially 
directed to free the minds of the people from facti¬ 
tious interests and domestic cares/ Those who have 
lands are obliged to farm them out to Helots.* Those 
between whom differences arise, must terminate them 
by accommodation; for they are forbidden to waste 
the precious moments of their life in the prosecution 
of lawsuits,* no less than in the operations of, com¬ 
merce,*’ or any of those various means employed by- 
others to increase their fortune or lighten the burden 
of existence. 

They are nevertheless strangers to disgust and 
weariness of life, because they are never alone, nor 
ever at rest.' Swimming, wrestling, running, tennis/ 
the other exercises of the gymnasium, and military 
evolutions, employ them for a part of the day ;* and 
they afterward make it a duty and amusement to be 
present at the sports and combats of the youth/ 
From thence they go to the lesches, or halls, in 
different quarters of the city,* in which the men of 
every age are accustomed to meet. They have a 
great taste for the pleasures of conversation, which, 
with them, scarcely ever turns on the interests or 
projects of states ; but they listen without ever being 
Weary to the lessons of aged persons/ They willingly 

! Plut. lnstit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. * Id. in Lyeurg. t. i. p. 

54. Id. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 216. * Id. in Lyeurg. t. i. 

р. 54. Id. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 233. *Xen. de Rep. 
Laced, p. 682. c Plut. in Lyeurg. p. 65. * Xen. de Rep. 
Laced, p. 684. ^ALlian. Var. Hist. lib. 2. c. 6. Id. lib. 14. 

с. 7. ' Plut. -IpTLycurg. p. 54. * Pausan. lib. 3. c. 14. p. 

340; c. 15. p. ?4p. k Plut. in Lyeurg. p. 54. 
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hear concerning the origin of men, heroes, and cities. 1 
The gravity of these discourses is tempered by frequent 
pleasantries. 

These meetings, as well as the public meals and 
exercises, are honoured with the presence of the old 
men. I make use of this expression, because old 
age, in other countries devoted to contempt, raises a 
Spartan to the summit of honour. 11 The other citizens, 
and especially the youth, pay them all the respect 
which they will in their turn require to be paid to 
themselves. The law obliges them to give way to 
the aged man wherever they meet him, to rise to him 
whenever he enters where they are, and to keep 
nilence when he speaks. He is heard with deference 
in the assemblies of the people and in the halls of 
the gymnasium. Thus, those citizens who have served 
their country, far from becoming strangers to it at 
the end of their days, are then respected for the ex¬ 
perience they have gained, and viewed with the same 
veneration as those ancient monuments whose remains 
are religiously preserved. 

If we now consider that the Spartans dedicate 
one part of their time to the chase and the business 
of the general assemblies; that they celebrate a great 
number of festivals, the splendor of which is heightened 
by the united charms of dancing and music and 
that, in fine, the pleasures common to a whole nation 
are more lively than those of an individual; far from. 

i Plat, in Hipp. Maj. t. iii. p. 235. k Plut. Instit. Lacon. 
t.ii. p.237. Justin, lib. 3. cap. 3. i Plut. in Lyeurg. t, i. 
p. 54. 
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lamenting their fate, we shall perceive that they enjoy 
an uninterrupted succession of pleasurable moments 
and interesting spectacles. Two of the latter had 
excited the admiration of Pindar. There, said he, 
we find the ardent courage of youthful warriors con¬ 
tinually tempered by the consummate wisdom of the 
aged, and the brilliant triumphs of the muses perpe¬ 
tually followed by the transports of public joy.® 

Their tombs, which like their houses, are without 
ornament, mark no distinction between the citizens.* 
It is permitted to place them in the cities, or even 
near the temples. Tears and sighs are neither heard 
at funerals , 0 nor accompany the last moments of the 
dying; for the Spartans are no more astonished at 
the approach of death than they were at the conti¬ 
nuance of life. Persuaded that death must fix the 
boundary'of their days, they submit to the commands 
of nature with the same resignation as to the necessi¬ 
ties of the state. 

The women are tall, strong, healthy, and almost 
all very handsome. But they are severe and majestic 
beauties. 1. They might have furnished Phidias with 
a great number of models for his Minerva, but Praxi¬ 
teles would with difficulty have found one among them 
for his Venus. 

Their dress consists in a tunic, or kind of short 

” Pind. ap. Plut. in Lycurg. p. 58. * Heracl. Pontic, in 

Antiq. Graec. t. vi. p. 3833. ° Plut. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 

838. * Homer. Odyas. lib. 13. v. 418. Aristoph. in Lysiatr. 

v. 80. Mua. de Her. r. 74.. Coluth. de Rapt. Helen, v. 818. 
Euseb. Prep, Kvang. lib. 5. c. 39. Meurs. Miacell. Lacon. lib. 
3. c, 3. 
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shift, and a fobe which descends to the heels." The 
girls, who are obliged to employ every moment of 
their time in wrestling, running, leaping, and other 
laborious exercises, usually only wear a light garment 
without sleeves,' which is fastened over the shoulders 
with clasps,* and which a girdle 1 confines, and pre¬ 
vents from falling below the knee." The lower part 
is open on each side, so that half the body is naked.* 
I am far from justifying this practice; but I shall 
relate the motives and consequences of it, as the) 
were stated to me by some Spartans, to whom 1 
testified my surprise at such a custom. 

Lycurgus could not subject the girls to the same 
t xercises as the men, unless he removed every thing 
that might prevent the freedom of their motions. He 
had no doubt observed that man did not cove*- him¬ 
self till after he was become corrupted, and that his 
garments multiplied in proportion with his vices ; that 
the beauties which seduce him frequently lose all 
their charms by being shown, and Lhat, in fine, the 
eyes only defile those minds which are already defiled. 
Guided by these reflections, he undertook to establish 
by his laws such a harmony of virtues between the 
two sexes, that the temerity of the one should be re- 

’ Plut, in Agid. t. i. p. 823. r Excerpt. Manuscr. ap Pot¬ 
ter, in Not. ad Clem. Alex. Ptedag. lib. 2. c. 10. p. 238 
Eustath. in Iliad, t. ii. p. 975. * Poll. Onomast. lib. 7. c. 13. 

5 55. Eustath. in Iliad, t. ii. p. 975. lin. 38. 1 Plut. in Ly- 

curg. t. i. p. 48. * Clem. Alex. Paedag. lib. 2. c. 10. p. 238. 

Virg. vEneid. lib. 1. v. 320, 324, et 408. x Euripid. in An- 
dromac. v. 593. Soph. ap. Plut. in Num. p. 77. Plut. ibid. p. 
76. Hesych. in Awaia?. 
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pressed, and the weakness of the other supported. 
Thus, not contented to decree that the punishment of 
death should be inflicted on him who should dishonour 
a maiden/ he accustomed the youth of Sparta to 
blush only at vice.* Modesty, deprived of a part of 
its veil/ was respected by both sexes, and the women 
of Lacedaemon were distinguished for the purity of 
their manners. I may add that Lyeurgus has found 
defenders among the philosophers. Plato in his re¬ 
public would have the women of every age exercise 
continually in the gymnasium, veiled with no other 
garments than their virtues/ 

A Spartan woman appears in public with her 
face uncovered until she is married; but after 
her marriage, as she is only to seek to please her 
husband, she never goes abroad but with a veil / and 
as she ought to be known to him alone, it is not 
esteemed proper that others should speak of her even 
in her praise / but this concealment and respectful 
silence are only a homage rendered to decency. No 
where are women less watched or under less restraint/ 
nor have they any where less abused their liberty. 
The idea of infidelity to their husbands would for¬ 
merly have appeared to them as strange as that of 
displaying the least regard to studied ornament in 


1 Meurs. Miseell. Lacon. lib. 2. cap. 3. ’ Plat, de Rep. 

lib. 5. t. ii. p.452. * Pint, in Lycurg. t. i. p. 48. "Plat, 

de Rep. lib. 5. p. 457. * Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. 

р. 232. d Id.^bid. p. 217 et 220. • Aristot, de Rep. lib. 2. 

с. 9. t. ii. p. 328. Dionyg. Halic. Antiq. Rom. lib. 2, c. 24. t. i. 
p. 287. 
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their dress/ Though at present they have no longer 
the same prudence nor the same modesty, they are 
still more observant of their duties than the other 
women of Greece. 

They have also a more vigorous character of 
mind, by which they obtain an ascendency over their 
husbands, who consult them both concerning their 
private affairs and those of the state. It has been re¬ 
marked that warlike nations are inclined to love. The 
union«of Mars and Venus seems an emblem of this 
truth, and the example of the Lacedaemonians serves 
to confirm it.* A woman from another part of 
Greece once said to the wife of Leonidas : “ You are 
;he only women who have gained an ascendency over 
the men.” “ No doubt,” replied she, “ for we are 
the only women who bring forth men.”* 1 

Yet were these vigorous minds some few years 
since seized with a panic which surprised all Greece. 
At the sight of the army of Epaminondas they tilled 
the city with confusion and terror 5 Does their cha¬ 
racter then enfeeble as their virtues decline ? Is there 
a fatality which controuls courage ? and can a mo¬ 
ment of weakness counterbalance those examples of 
greatness and elevation of soul which they have at all 
times exhibited, and which they still continue daily 
to display ? 


f Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 49. Id. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii 
P- 228. Heracl. Pont, in Antiq. Graec. t. vi. p. 2823. e Aris- 
tot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 9. t. ii. p'. 328. Pint, in Agid. t. i. p. 79S. 
Id in 'Amator. t. ii. p. 761. 11 Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 48. 

1 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 9. t. ii. p. 329. 
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They have a high idea of honour and liberty, 
which they sometimes carry so far, that it is difficult 
to say by what name we ought to call the sentiment 
by w hich they are animated. One of them wrote to 
her son, w ho in a battle had saved himself by flight: 
“ Disgraceful reports are circulated concerning you; 
refute them, or cease to live/’ 1 An Athenian mother, 
in similar circumstances, wrote thus to her son : “ I 
owe you many thanks for having preserved yourself 
for me.” 1 Those even who are willing to excuse the 
latter of these women cannot but admire the former ; 
nor will they be less affected by the answer of Argi- 
leonis, the mother of the celebrated Brasidas, who, 
when some Thracians informed her of the glorious 
death of her son, and added that Lacedaemon had 
never produced so great a general, replied : “ Strangers, 
my son was indeed a brave man ; but know that La¬ 
cedaemon possesses many still braver men than he.’"" 

Here we see nature subjected but not annihilated ; 
and in this consists true courage. The ephori ac¬ 
cordingly decreed exemplary honours to this illustri¬ 
ous woman." But who can hear without shuddering 
the reply of a mother, who, when it is said to her, 

“ Your son is killed without quitting bis rank im¬ 
mediately answers, “ Let him be buried, and let his 
brother take his place or of that other who, wait¬ 
ing in the suburb to learn the news of the battle, was 
told by the courier her five sons were killed. I do 

* Plut. Itwfcit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 241. 1 Stob. Serm. 106. p. 576. 

“ Plut. Lacon. t. ii. p. 210 et 240. * Diod. Sic. 

lib. 12, gKjfcfe. "Pli't. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 242. 
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not come, said she, to inquire concerning them, but 
whether my country has any thing to feat. Out 
country, rej-lied the messenger, triumphs. It i„- well, 
returned she, I shall resign myself with pleasure 
to my own loss. 1 * Who, in fine, can look without 
horror on those women who put to death with their 
own hands their sous convicted i,f cowardice 
or those who, hastening to the held of battle, cause 
the body < r their only -on to be shown them, examine 
with an anxious \ \c the wounds he has received, care¬ 
fully numbering those winch max honour or disgrace 
his fall . and utter thi- iiorribie halceimion. pioncilv 
return at the head of the party, or coniine themselves 
o their houses to conceal theii tears and their 
•Tame r * 

These extravagances, or rather these enonnTo, of 
honoui, so far surpass the standard of that •-reatness 
to which human nature can aspire, that we never had 
any of the other sex ai Spaita proceed to the same 
excesses. The reason of which is, that with them the 
love of their country is a virtue that performs sublime 
actions, but with their wives a passion that attempts 
extraordinary things. Beauty, ornament, birth, or 
even the endowments of the mind, not being in suffici¬ 
ent esteem at Sparta to establish distinctions among 

p Pint. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. '241. 4 Id. ibid. Anthol. 

i>b. 1. c. 5. p. 5, r vElian. Var. Hist, lib. 12. c. 21. * This 

latter fact, and others nearly similar, appear to be posterior to 
the times when the laws of Lycurgus were rigorously ob¬ 
served. It was not till after their decline that the women and 
children of Sparta were actuated by a false heroism 

VOJ, IV. 
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women, they are obliged to found their claims to.fp 
periority on the number and valour of their children. 
While they live they enjoy the hopes which they give 
of future fame, and after their death inherit the cele¬ 
brity they have acquired. It is this fatal succession 
which renders them ferocious, and causes their devo¬ 
tion to their country to be sometimes accompanied 
with all the phrensy of ambition and vanity. 

To that elevation of soul, which they still some¬ 
times manifest at intervals, tvill soon succeed, without 
entirely destroying it, ignoble sentiments, and their 
life will only be a mixture of meanness and magnani¬ 
mity, barbarism and voluptuousness. Already many 
among them suffer themselves to be swayed by 
the splendor of riches, and the attractions of plea¬ 
sure. 8 The Athenians who loudly condemn the 
liberty permitted to women at Sparta, triumph when 
they see this liberty degenerate into licentiousness.' 
Even philosophers censure Lycurgus for having been 
solely attentive to the education of the men. u 

We will examine how far this accusation is founded 
in another chapter, and at the same time consider the 
causes of the decline which has taken place in the 
manners of the Spartans; for it must be confessed 
they are no longer what they were a century ago. 
Some pride themselves in their riches with impunity, 
and others seek eagerly for employments which their 
fathers contented themselves with deserving.* It is 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2, c. 9. p. 328. * Plat, tie Leg. lib. 1 

p. 637. ■ Id. ibid. lib. 6. t. ii. p. 781 j lib. 8. p. 806. Aris¬ 
tot, ibid. p. 329. * Xen. deTtcp. Laced. p. 68l). 
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not long since a courtesan was discovered in the en¬ 
virons of Sparta ; y and ; which is not less dangerous, 
we have seen Cynisca, the sister of king Agesilaus, 
send to Olympia a chariot with four horses, to dispute 
the prize in the race; we have seen her triumph cele¬ 
brated by poets, and a monument erected in her 
honour by the state.* 

Yet, notwithstanding their degradation, they still 
preserve some remains of their ancient greatness. 
They never have-recourse to dissimulation, meanness, 
and that low cunning which debases the mind. They 
are eager to acquire without avarice, and ambitious 
without intrigue. The most powerful have the mo¬ 
desty to conceal the licentiousness of their conduct.' 
They are fugitives who fear the laws they have 
violated, and regret the virtues they have lost. 

I have nevertheless seen Spartans whose magna¬ 
nimity invited others to imitation. They maintained 
their superiority without effort and without ostenta¬ 
tion ; nor could they be allured to mean compliance 
by the splendour of dignities or the hope of rewards* 
for they neither feared poverty nor death. In my 
last journey to Lacedaemon, I happened to be in 
company with Talecrus who was very poor, and Da- 
mindas who enjoyed an easy fortune, when there came 
in one of those men whom Philip kept id pay to pro¬ 
cure him partisans by bribes. He said to the former : 
What wealth have you ? Every necessary, answered 

1 Xen. Hist. Gnec. lib. 3. p. 495, * Plut. Apophth. Lacon. 

t. ii. p. 212. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 8. p. 222. Id. ibid. c. 15. p. 243. 
* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 9. p. 330. 
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Talecrus, turning his hack on him. b He threatened 
the latter with the anger of Philip. Coward, replied 
Damindas, what hurt can your master do to men who 
despise death ? c 

When I contemplate at leisure this mixture of 
growing vices and ancient virtues, I seem to myself in 
the midst of a forest that has been ravaged by the 
flames; I behold some trees reduced to ashes, others 
half consumed, and others which, still remaining un¬ 
damaged, proudly lift their lofty heads to the skies. 

k Flut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 238. * Id. ibid. p. 219. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 


Of the Religion and Festivals of the Svartans. 

The objects of public worship at Lacedaemon onLy 
inspire a profound reverence and an absolute silence; 
neither discussions nor doubts concerning them are 
permitted. To adore the gods and honour the heroes 
composes the whole of the religious doctrine of the 
Spartans. 

Among the heroes, to whom temples, altars, and 
statues have been erected, the most distinguished are 
Hercules, Castor, Pollux, Achilles, Ulysses, and Ly- 
curgus. Those who are unacquainted with the dif¬ 
ferent traditions of nations, will be surprised to see 
Helen partake with Menelaus in honours almost di¬ 
vine," 1 and the statue of Clytaemnestra placed by the 
side of that of Agamemnon.* 

The S partans are extremely credulous. One of them 
in the night imagined that he saw a spectre wandering 
round a tomb. He pursued it with his uplifted spear, 
crying out: It is in vain that thou attemptest to 
escape me, thou shalt die a second timed It is not the 
priests who cherish this superstition among the peo¬ 
ple, but the ephori. Those magistrates sometimes pass 

* Herodot. lib. 6. c. 61. Isocr. Encom. Helen, t. ii. p. 144. 
Pausan. lib. 3. cap. 15. p. 244. * Pausan. ibid. cap. 19. p. 258. 

Flut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 236. 
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the night in the temple of Pasiphae, and the next day 
relate their dreams as realities. 8 

Lycurgus, who could not assume a power over 
religious opinions, suppressed the abuses they had 
occasioned. In every other country the gods may 
only be presented with victims without blemish, which 
are frequently sacrificed with ceremonious magnifi¬ 
cence. At Sparta the oblations are but of little value, 
and offered with that modesty which becomes sup¬ 
pliants. 11 Other nations importune the gods with 
indiscreet and long prayers; the Spartans only re¬ 
quest from them the favour that they may ac hieve 
great actions after having performed good ones :* and 
conclude with these words, the profound sense of which 
will be felt by' elevated minds: “ Grant us the forti¬ 
tude to support injustice.” 1 The eye is not here of¬ 
fended with the sight of dead bodies, as among the 
neighbouring states. Mourning lasts but eleven days. 1 
If grief is real, it ought not to be limited to time ; and 
if fictitious, its imposture ought not to be prolonged. 

Hence we may conclude, that if the worship of 
the Lacedaemonians is, like that of the other Greeks, 
polluted with errors and prejudices in theory, it at 
least, in practice, abounds in reason and good sense. 

The Athenians have imagined that they should 
detain Victory with themselves, by representing that 
divinity without wings. m For the same reason the 

* Plut. in Agid. t. i. p. 807. Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1. cap. 43. 
t. iii. p. 36. k Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 52. • Plat, in 

Alcib. t. il. p. 148. k Plut. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. l Id. 
in Lyqifrg. t. i. p. 56. B, Pausao. lib. 1. c. 22. p. 52. 
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Spartans have sometimes represented Mars and Venus 
in chains.” That warlike nation has given arms to 
Venus, and put a spear in the hands of all the gods 
and goddesses." The Spartans have placed the statue 
of Death by the side of that of Sleep, that they may 
accustom themselves to behold both with the same 
eye. p They have dedicated a temple to the Muses,; 
because they march to battle with the melodious 
sounds of the flute or the lyre ; q another to Neptune, 
who shakes the earth, because they inhabit a country 
.object to frequent earthquakes ; r and another to Fear, 
because there are salutary fears, such as the fear of 
the laws. 5 

They celebrate a great number of festivals, in the 
greater part of which 1 have seen three, choruses of 
old men, men of mature age, and boys, march in 
order, the old men singing these words: 

In days long past and gone, were we 
Young, vigorous, hardy, brave, and free. 


To which the men of mature age answer : 

We who succeed you now are so. 

As those who dare to doabt shall now. 

While the children who follow them reply: 

The same shall we one day be seen. 

And e’en surpass what you have been.' 

* Pausan. lib. 3. cap. 15. p. 245 et 246. 0 Plut. Apophth. 

Lacon. tom. ii, p. 232. Id. Instit. Lacon. p. 239. p Pausan. 
lib. 3. c. 18. p, 253. q Id. ibid. c. 17- p. 251. ' Xen. Hist. 

Gnec. lib. 6. p. 60S. Strab. lib. 8. p. 367. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 20. 
p. 260. Eustath. in Iliad, lib. 2. p. 294. * Plut. in Agid. t. i. 

p. 808. * Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 53. 
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In the festivals of Bacchus, I have seen women, 
to the number of eleven, dispute the prize in running;" 
and I have followed the maidens of Sparta when, in 
the midst of the joyful acclamations of the people, 
they have repaired in chariots’ 1 to the little town of 
Therapne, to present their offerings at the tomb of 
Menelaus and Helen. 3 ' 

During the festival of Apollo, surnamed Carneus, 
which is annually celebrated toward the end of the 
summer, 2 and which lasts nine days," J have been 
present at the competitions of the players on the ci- 
thara. b I saw erected round the city nine booths, or 
arbours, in the form of tents, in which every day new 
guests, to the number of eighty-one, nine for each tent, 
take their repasts. Certain officers, appointed by lot, 
attend to maintain order : r and the whole is conducted 
by the repeated proclamations of a herald.' 1 'Ibis is 
the image of a camp, yet has it not much immediate 
relation to war: for nothing may interrupt this festi¬ 
val, and, however imminent the danger may be, the 
army must wait till it is concluded before it takes 
the field.* 

The same religious respect detains the Lacedse- 


“ Pausan. lib. 3. c. 13. p. 239. 1 Plut. in Ages. t. i. p. <506. 

Jlvsych. in Kav/aS. ’ Isocr. Encom. Helen, t. ii. p. 144. 
F'ausan. lib. 3. e. 19. p. 259. * Dodwel, Annal. Thucyd. p. 178 

Frerct, Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. Lett. t. xviii. Hist. p. 138. 
(Jorsin. Fast. Att. t. ii. p. 452. * Demetr. up. Athen. lib. 4. cap. 

9. p. 141. b Hellan. ap. Athen. lib. 14. cap. 4. p. 635. Plut. 
Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 238. c Hesych. in Kapvioir. 4 Demetr. 
ap. Athen. p. 141. * Herodot. lib, 7. c. 206. Thucyd. lib. 5. 

c. 76. Schol. Thucyd. in cap. 54. 
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monians at home during the festival of Hyacinth/ 
celebrated in the spring/ and especially by the inha¬ 
bitants of Amyclm. 1 ’ Tradition relates, that Hyacinth, 
the son of a lung of Lacedaemon, was passoinately 
beloved by Apollo; that Zephyr, jealous of his beauty, 
directed on him the quoit that deprived him of life; 
and that Apollo who had thrown it could only console 
himself for his death by changing the young prince 
into the flower which bears his name. 1 Annual games 
were instituted/ the first and third days of which only 
exhibit sadness and mourning. The second is a day 
of rejoicing, and all Lacedaemon abandons itself to 
the intoxication of joy ; it is a clay of liberty, and 
on it the slaves eat at the same table with their 
masters. 1 

On every side are seen choruses of hoys, dad only- 
in a tunic, some playing on the lyre, or celebrating 
Hyacinth in ancient songs accompanied by the flute; 
others performing dances, and others on horseback 
displaying their dexterity in the place set apart for 
ouch exhibitions."' 

Soon after the pomp , or solemn procession, ad¬ 
vances towards Amyclae, conducted by a leader, who, 
under the name of legato, is appointed to offer in the 
temple of Apollo the vows of the state. 0 As soon as 

' Herodot. lib. 9. c. 6 et 11. * Corsin. Fast. Att. t. ii. p. 4b?. 

k Xenoph. Hist. Graec. lib. 4. p. 528. Strab. lib. 6. p. 278. 
Meurs. Graec. Feriat. in Hyacinth. 1 Nicand. in Theriac. v. 
902. Ovid. Metam, lib. 10. fab. 5. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 1. p. 204 ; 
c. 19. p. 258. Plin. lib. 21. c. 11. p. 244. k Ovid. ibid. v. 219. 
l Polycr. ap. Athen. lib. 4. c. 7. p. 139. “ Id. ibid. Xenoph. in 

Ages. p. 661. n Inscript. Fourmont. in Bibl. Reg. 
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this procession has arrived at the place of its destina¬ 
tion, a solemn sacrifice commences, by pouring forth, 
as a libation, wine and milk within the altar which 
serves as a base to the statue. This altar is the tomb 
of Hyacinth. 0 Around it are ranged twenty or five- 
and-twentv boys, and as many young maidens, who 
sing in the most charming concert in the presence of 
many of the magistrates of Lacedaemon/* For in 
this city, as well as throughout all Greece, religious 
ceremonies are the can; of government, and kings and 
their children consider it as their duty to take a princi¬ 
pal part in them. In our time we have seen Agesilaus, 
after the most brilliant victories, take the place as¬ 
signed him by the mn-tei of the chorus, and, undis¬ 
tinguished from the other citizens, sing with them the 
hymn of Apollo in the festival of Hyacinth/ 

The discipline of the Spartans is such, that their 
pleasures are ever accompanied with a certain decency. 
Even during the festivals of Bacchus, whether in the 
city or the country, no person ventures to trans¬ 
gress the law which prohibits the immoderate use of 
wine/ 


* Pausan. lib. 3. c. 19. p. 257. p Inscript. Fourmont. in Bibl. 
Reg. * See note VI. at the end of the volume. ’ Xenoph. 
in Ages. p. 661. ' Plat, de Leg. lib. 1.1. ii. p. 637. 
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CHAPTER L. 


Of Military Service union a the Spartans. 


Tin Spit nans are obliged to serve in the army from 
the age of twenty to that of sixty ; but after that age 
they are not required to bear arms, unless the enemy 
enters Laconia.’ ' 

When levies of troops are to be made, the ephori 
command, by >. herald, that all the citizens from 
twenty years old to a certain age mentioned in the 
proclamation, 1 immediately present themselves to 
serve in the heavy-armed infantry, or in the cavalry: 
and the same notice is given to the labourers who are 
to follow the army. 1 

As the citizens are divided into live tribes, the 
heavy-armed infantry is distributed into five regiments, 
which are usually commanded by as many polemarchs.* 
Each regiment is composed of four battalions, eight 
pentecostys, and sixteen enomotias, or companies. 51 * 

On certain occasions, instead of sending a whole 
tegiment, some battalions are detached ; and then, 
by doubling or quadrupling their companies, each 
battalion is increased to two hundred and fifty-six, cr 

* Xen. Hist. Grace, lib. 5. p. 568. Plut. in Ages, t, i. p. 609 
et 610. 'Xen. Hist. Gnec. lib. 6. p. 597. " Id. de Rep. 

Laced, p. 685, x Aristot. »p. Harpocrat. in M ipeuv. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 15. p. 350. y Thucyd. lib, 5. c. 66. Xenoph. de 
Rep. Laced, p. 686. * See note VII. at the end of the volume 
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even to five hundred and twelve men.' I am speaking 
of particular cases, and not general rules: for the 
number of men in each enomotia is not always the 
same,' and the general, to conceal the knowledge of 
his strength from the enemy, b frequently varies the 
composition of his army. Besides these five regi¬ 
ments, there is a body of six hundred chosen men, 
called sciritu?, who have sometimes tujncd the scale 
of victory/ 

The principal arms of the foot soldier are the 
pike and buckler. I do not reckon the sword, which 
is only a "kind of poniard that he carries at his belt.* 
On the pike he places his chief dependence, and 
scarcely ever quits it while he is in the army/ A 
foreigner once said to the ambitious Agcsilaus, Where 
do you place the boundaries of Laconia r At the end 
of our pikes, replied he/ 

The body of the soldier is defended by a buckler 
of brass 5 of an oval form, cut witti a hollow on one 
side, and sometimes on both, terminating in a point 
at the two extremities, and inscribed with the initial 
letters of the word Lacedaemon/ By this mark the 
nation is known; hut another is still requisite for 
each soldier to discover his own buckler, since he is 

*Thucy*\.Yib. 5. c. 68. Schol. ibid. * Xen. Hist. Grsec. 
lib. 6 }i. 596. Suid. in Evoip-or. * Thucyd. ibid. * Id. ibid. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p, 350. * Meurs. Miscell. Lacon. lib. 2. 

e. 1. * Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 687- Plut. Apophth. Lacon. 

t. ii. p. 236. ' Plut. ibid. p. 210. * Xen. de Rep. Laced, 

p. 685. h Pausan. lib. 4. e. 28. p. 348. Eustath. in Iliad, 
lib. 2, p. 293. Mem. de l’Aead. des Bell. Lettr. t. xvi. Hist. 

p. 101.' 
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obliged to bring it back with him under pain of 
infamy. He therefore chooses some symbol, which 
he procures to be engraven on it. A certain Lace- 
damionian was rallied by his friends for having 
chosen for his emblem a fly of the natural size. I 
will, said he in icply, approach so near the enemy, 
that they shall distinctly see tny mark. 1 

The soldier wears a kind of coat of a scarlet 
colour, 1 which colour has been chosen to prevent the 
enemy from perceiving the blood that he has caused 
to flow. 1 

The king marches at the head of the army, pre¬ 
ceded by a body of sciritse, as well as by horsemen 
»ent forward to reconnoitre. He frequently oilers 
sacrifices, at which arc present the ofliccrs of the 
Lacedaemonian troops, and those of the allies.™ 
Frequently he changes his camp, either to protect the 
territories of the '.utter, or to lay waste those of the 
enemy. 0 

The soldiers every day perforin the exercises of 
the gymnasium ; a place is traced out for this purpose 
in the environs of the camp. After the morning 
exercises they remain seated on the ground till dinner, 
and after those of the evening, sing hymns in honour 
of the gods, and lie all night on their arms. The 
intervals of the day are passed in different amuse¬ 
ments for they are then subjected to fewer labours 

1 Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 234. k Xenoph. de Rep. 
Laced, p. 685. *Plut, Instit. Lacon, t. ii. p. 238. Valer. Max. 
lib. 2. c. 6. Schol. Aristoph. in Pace, v. 1173. “Xen.de 
JRep. Laced, p. 668. * Ibid. t. ii. p. 687. 0 Id. ibid, et p. 688, 
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tlian they were before they took the field : it may bo 
said that war is to them a time of leisure and rest. p 

On the day of battle, the king, in imitation of 
Hercules, sacrifices a she-gout, while the flute-players 
play the air of Castor . 4 He then sings the hymn of 
battle, which all the soldiers, with their brows 
girt with crowns, repeat in concert. r After this 
moment, so terrible and so grand, they adjust, their 
hair and their clothes, clean their arms, eagerly press 
their officers to lead them to the field of honour, 
animate each other by sallies of pleasantry,’ and march 
forward in order of battle to the sound of flutes, which 
excite and moderate their courage . 1 The king takes 
his station in the tan rank, attended by a hundred 
young warriors, who, under pain of infamy, must risk 
their lives to preserve his, u and some athletic, who 
have gained the prize in 'he public games of Greece, 
and who consider this p>»;I as the most glorious of 
distinctions.' 

I shall say notning of the scientific manoeuvres 
which tilt: Spartans execute before the attack and 
during the battle ; their tactic.- appear at first com¬ 
plicated/ but the least attention will be sufficient to 


s Plut. in Lycurtf. t. i. p. 53. q Xenoph. tie Rep. Laced, 
p. 689. Plut. in Lvcuvt- t. i. p. 53. Id. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1140. 
Poll. lib. 4. c. lO. § 7b. Polysen. Stratag. lib. 1. c. 10, r Pint, 
ibid. Poll. lib. 4. c. 7- k 53. 1 Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 689. 

1 Thucyd. lib 5. c. 70. Rolyb. lib. 4. p. 289. Plut. de lift, t. ii. 
p. 458. Athen. lib. PL pf 517; lib. 14. p. 626. Aul. Gell. 
lib. 1. c. 11. “ Herod, lib. 6. c. 56. Isocr.-Epist. ad Philip, 

t. i. p. 445. * Plut. in Lyifurg. t. i. p. 53 et 54. Id. Sympos. 

lib, ®, c. 5. t. ii. p. 639. ’ Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 686. 
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convince us that they have foreseen and facilitated 
every tiling, and that the military institutions of 
Lycurgus are preferable to those of other nations." 

It is a disgrace to every man to fly before his 
enemy, but to tlie Spartans it is a shame even to have 
entertained a thought of it.' Vet their courage, 
though ardent and impetuous, is ran a blind fury. 
There is no one among them who should he hear 
the signal of retreat in the heat of the battle, and 
while iiis sword, is uplifted against his enemy fallen 
at his feet, would not immediately stop bis hand, 
and own that hr. first doty is to obey hi- general. 1. 

This race of men w as not born to : ubmit to bon¬ 
dage ; the law unceasingly exclaims to them, Die 
rather than be slaves. Bias, who commanded a body 
oi it oops, f .axing snfleied himself to he surprised by 
lphicrates, some of his soldiers said to him, “ What 
is to be doner" “ You," answered he, “ must re¬ 
treat ; i must fight and die."' 

The Spartans prefer keeping their ranks and pre¬ 
serving good order to killing a small number more of 
the enemy . 11 They are not onlv forbidden to pursue 
a hying foe, but also to strip the dead bodies till they 
have icceived orders ; for it. is their duty to be more 
attentive to secure the victory than the plunder." 

* Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 085 et 689. " Senac. Suas. ‘2. 

v. iii. p. 16. * Plat. Apophth. Lacoii. t. ii. p. *236. c Id. ibid, 

p. ‘219. * Pausau. lib. 4. c. 8, p. 300. * Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 

73. Plut. in Lycurg. p. 54. Plut. Apophth, Laeon, t. ii. p. 228. 
A51ian. Var. Hist. lib. 6. c. 6, 
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Three hundred Spartans are appointed to see that this 
law is properly observed/ 

If the general has had a number of soldiers taken 
prisoners in a battle, he must risk a second action to 
recover them from the enemy. c 

If a soldier has quitted his rank, he is obliged to 
remain a certain time standing, and leaning on his 
buckler, in sight of the whole army/ 

Cowardice, of which examples were formerly ex¬ 
tremely rare, subjects the Spartan who is found guilty 
of it to all the horrors of infamy. He can aspire to 
no office ; if he is married, no family will contract an 
alliance with his ; and if he is not, he can marry into 
none/ It seems as if his pollution was supposed to 
defile all his posterity. 

Those slain in battle are buried, like the othci 
citizens, with a red garment and an olive branch, 
the symbols, among the Spartans, of warlike virtues/ 
If they have distinguished themselves by their valour, 
their names are inscribed on their tombs, w hich are 
sometimes ornamented with the figure of a lion. 1 Hut 
if a soldiei has received his mortal wound after having 
turned his back on his enemy, he is deprived of 
burial/' 

The success which has been obtained by prudence 

'Meurs. Miseell. Lacon. lib. 2. r. 1. % Xen. Hist. Grace, 

lib. 3. p. 507. k Id. ibid. p. 481. ' Plut. in Ages. t. i. p. 

612. 1<I. Apnphth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 214. k Plut. Instit. Lacon. 
t. ii. p. 2 ;8. Herodot. lib. 8. c. 124. 1 Plut. lnstit. Lacon. 

t. ii. p. 238. vElian. Var. Hist. lib. 6. c, 6. ” Meurs. Miseell. 

Lacon. lib, 2, c. 1. 
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is preferred to that which is gained by bravery only." 
The spoils of the enemy are not hung up in the lein- 
ples. Offerings which have been taken from cowards, 
said king Cleotncnes, ought not to be exposed to the 
eyes of the gods, nor to those of our youth.® A vic¬ 
tory formerly occasioned neither joy nor surprise; 
but in our time an advantage gained by Archidamus, 
son of Agesilaus, produced such lively transports of 
joy among the Spartans, that no doubt can any longer 
remain of their decline. p '■ 

Only such as have not had experience, or who 
are deficient in vigour or martial ardour, are enrolled 
in the cavalry. The rich citizen furnishes the arms, 
and provides for the subsistence of the horse .' 1 If 
this body bas gained some advantages, Lacedaemon 
is indebted for them to the foreign horse soldiers 
which she maintains in her pay.' In general, the. 
Spartans rather choose to serve in the infantry. 
Persuaded that true courage is sufficient to itself, they 
wish to fight hand to hand. I was in company with 
king Archidamus when the model of a machine for 
throwing darts, then lately invented in Sicily, was 
presented to him. After having for some time 
examined it with attention : “ Valour,’’ said he, “ is 
now rendered useless .” 5 

Laconia may maintain about thirty thousand 
heavy armed infantry, and fifteen hundred cavalry 

“ Plut. Instit. Laeon. p. 218. 0 Id. ibid. p. 224. •* Pint, 
in Ages. t. 1. p. G14. « Xen. Hist. Grace, lib. 6. p. 596. 
r Xen. de Magistr. Equit. p. 971. * Pint. ApophtJi. Lyeurg. 

t. ii. p. 219. ‘ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. e. 9. t. ii. p. 329. 

VOL. IV, 
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but whether population has not been sufficiently en¬ 
couraged, or whether the state be not ambitious of 
bringing great armies into the field, the Spartans, who 
have often inarched in a national body against the 
neighbouring states," have never employed in distant 
expeditions but a small number of native troops. 
They had, it is true, forty-five thousand men at the 
battle of Plattea, but among them were only five 
thousand Spartans, and as many Lacedaemonians ; 
all the rest were Helots/ At the battle of Leuctra 
there were only seven hundred Spartans in the 
army/ 

It was not therefore to her own forces that Sparta 
was indebted for her superiority over the other states 
of Greece ; and though at the beginning of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war she caused sixty thousand men to march 
against the Athenians, this was because the states of 
Peloponnesus, the greater part of which had for several 
centuries been in alliance with her, had joined their 
forces to hers/ In our times her armies have been 
composed of a few Spartans, and a body of neodami. 
or newly enfranchised citizens ; to which were added, 
according to circumstances, troops from Laconia, 
and a still greater number furnished by the cities in 
alliance with Lacedaemon/ 

After the battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas, having 
restored liberty to Messenia, deprived the Spartans, 

Xen. Hist. Grxc. lib. 7- p. 643. 1 Herodot. lib. 9. c. 10 

et 11. Plut. in Ages. t. i. p. 325. Xen. Hist. Gr®e. lib. 6. 
p. 597. * Thucyd. iib, 2. c. 9. Plut. in Per. t. i. p. 170. 

’ Xen. in. Ages. p. 652, &c. 
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by whom it had long been held in slavery, of the 
■means of recruiting in that country; and several of 
the states of Peloponnesus having forsaken them, their 
power, heretofore so formidable, sunk into a state of 
feebleness, from which it is not probable that it will 
ever recover. 
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CHAPTER Li. 

Defence of the Laws of Lycurgus: Causes of their Decline. 

1 have said above, that Philotas had set out for 
Athens the day afier our arrival at Lacedaemon. He 
had not yet returned, at which I was very uneasy: I 
could not conceive how he could support for so long 
a time a separation so cruel. But before I left Lace¬ 
daemon to rejoin him, I was desirous to have a second 
conversation with Damonax. In the former he had 
considered the laws of Lycurgus as they were when 
they flourished in their full vigour; but I every day 
saw them yield with so little resistance to dangerous 
innovations, that I began to entertain doubts of then 
ancient influence. I accordingly fook the first oppor¬ 
tunity to explain myself to him on this subject. 

One evening the conversation insensibly leading 
us to mention Lycurgus, I affected less esteem for 
that great man than I really felt. Tt seems, said I, 
that many of your laws have been borrowed from the 
Persians ami the Egyptians. 1 ’ Damonax answered : 
The architect who constructed the labyrinth of Egypt, 
deserves not less praise for having decorated its en¬ 
trance with that beautiful Parian marble which he 


b Herodot. lib. 6. c. 59 et 60. Isocr. in Busir. t. ii. p, 162 
i’lut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 41 et 42. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 8S. 
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procured from such a distance.' To judge of the 
genius of Lycurgus, we must consider tiie whole of 
his legislation. And this whole it is, replied I, of the 
honour of which some attempt to deprive you. The 
Athenians ,' 1 and the Cretans,* maintain that their con¬ 
stitutions, though different horn each other, have yet 
served as models for yours. 

The testimony of the former, replied Damonax, is 
always weakened by a puerile partiality. They allow 
us no praise but .to appropriate it to themselves. The 
opinion of the Cretans is better founded. Lycurgus 
adopted many of the laws of Minos, and rejected 
others . 1 Those which he chose he modified in such a 
manner, and accommodated them so well to his plan, 
that it may be said he discovered what Minos, and 
perhaps others before him, had already discovered. 
If we compare the two governments, we .'hall see 
sometimes the ideas of a great man brought to perfec¬ 
tion by a still greater man, and sometimes differences 
so sensible, that we shall wonder how it lias been pos¬ 
sible ever to confound them." One great example of 
this opposition of views is, that the laws of Minos 
admit of the inequality of fortunes, 1 ' which ours have 
forbidden; and hence cannot but result an essential 
diversity in the constitutions and manners of the two 
people. Yet, re pled I, gold and silver have now 

* Plin. lib. 36. c. 18. p. 733. d Isocr. Panath. t. ii. p. 2SO. 
* Herodot. lib. l.c. 65. Plat, in Min. t. ii. p. 31S. Id. de Leg. 
lib. 3. p. 688. Xen. Eplior. Callisth. ap. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 488. 
Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 10. t. ii. p. 332. Strab. lib. 10. p. 477. 

Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 41. * Polyb. lib. 6. p. 489. ! Id 

ibid. 
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forced the barriers raised against them by your inef¬ 
fectual laws, and you are no longer, as formerly, 
happy from your privations, and rich, if I may so 
speak, from your indigence. 

Damonax was about to answer, when he heard 
some person in the street crying: Open, open : for at 
Lacedaemon it is not permitted to knock at the door . 4 
It was my friend ; it was Phiiotas. I ran to embrace 
him, and in an instant he was in my arms. I pre¬ 
sented him again to Damonax, who, a moment after, 
retired, and left us together. Phiiotas asked me what 
I thought of him. He is, replied I, good and affable, 
and possesses the politeness of the heart, which is much 
superior to that of form and ceremony ; his manners 
are simple, and his sentiments virtuous. Phiiotas 
concluded that Damonax was as ignorant as the gene¬ 
rality of Spartans. I added, lie is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the laws of Lyeurgus. Phiiotas remarked 
that he thought his salutation more awkward this time 
than at our first interview. 

My friend was so prejudiced in favour of his own 
nation, that he despised every other people, and 
sovereignly haled the Lacedasmonians. He had col¬ 
lected against the latter all the ridiculous pleasantries 
levelled at them from the stage of Athens, all the 
reproaches with which they are loaded by Athenian 
orators, all the acts of injustice of which they are ac¬ 
cused by Athenian historians, and all the defects and 
errors which the philosophers of Athens censure in 


* Plut. I nsth, Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. 
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ilie laws of Lycurgus. Provided with these weapons, 
lie incessantly attacked the partisans of Sparta. I 
have frequently endeavoured to cure him of this pre¬ 
judice, for I could not bear that my friend should 
have a fault. 

He had returned to Laconia through Argolis, from 
whence to Lacedaemon the road is so bad and rugged, 
that, exhausted with fatigue, he said to me, before he 
went to bed : No doubt, according to your laudable 
custom, you will make me climb up some rock, that I 
may admire at my leisure the environs of this superb 
city; for there is here no want of mountains to pro¬ 
cure that pleasure to travellers. To-morrow, replied 
I, we will go to the Menelaion, an eminence situate 
beyond the Eurotas, and Damonax will have the 
goodness to accompany us. 

The next day we passed the Babyx, which is the 
name given to the bridge over the Eurotas.' We soon 
came in sight of the ruins of some houses which for¬ 
merly stood on the left bank of the river, but which 
had been destroyed in the late war by the army of 
Epaminondas . 1 My friend took this opportunity to 
pronounce the panegyric of the greatest enemy the 
Lacedaemonians had ever had, and was sorry to find 
that Damonax did not answer a word. 

As we continued our way, we saw three or four 
Lacedaemonians with clokes striped with different 
colours, and with their faces shaved only on one 
side.” What farce are these good folks acting? 

k Arist. ap. Plut in Lyeurg. tom. i. p. 13. Hesych. in BaSvx. 
1 Xeu. Hist. Gnec. lib. 6. p, 608. ■ Plut. in Ages. t. i. p. 619. 
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said Philotas. They, said Damonax, are Tremblers “ 
so called because they ran away in the battle in which 
wc repulsed the troops of Epaminondas. They are 
easily known by their dress and appearance, of which 
they are so much ashamed, that they only frequent 
solitary places, and, as you see, shun our approach . 0 

After having, from the top of the hill, surveyed that 
beautiful country which extends toward the south, and 
those lofty mountains which bound Laconia to the 
west, we cat ourselves down fronting the city of Sparta. 
I had on my right hand Damonax, and on my left 
Philotas, who scarcely deigned to look on the irregular 
heap of cottages before him. Yet, said I to him, is 
this the humble abode of that people among whom is 
so early taught the art of commanding, and the still 
more difficult art of obedience ? r Philotas grasped 
my hand, and made a sign to me to be silent. I 
added—of a nation which was never elated by success, 
nor depressed by misfortune ?' 1 Philotas replied, in a 
whisper: In the name of all the gods, do not force me 
to speak; you have already seen that this man is in¬ 
capable of answering me. I continued—which has 
constantly maintained a superiority over the other 
states of Greece, which has defied the Persians, fre¬ 
quently defeated the generals of the Athenians, and 
at last made itself master of their capital; which 

throughout all Greece-? Is sovereignly detested 

for its tyranny, and despised for its vices, cried Philo- 

" Mcurs. Miscull. Lacon. lib. 3. cap. 7■ ° Xen.de Rep. 

Laced, page (584. p Plut. Apophth. Lacon. tom. ii. page 2X2. 
Arehid. ap. Thucyd. lib. 1. 1 . 84. 
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tas; and immediately blushing at what he had said, 
Excuse, said he to Damonax, this emotion of anger in 
*a young man who adores his country, and will not 
silently suffer it to be insulted in his presence. I reve¬ 
rence that sentiment, replied the Spartan; Lycurgus has 
made it the grand motive of all our actions. O my 
son ! he who loves his country obeys the laws. Yours 
deserves your attachment; and I should blame Ana- 
charsis for having carried his pleasantry so far, had 
he not by it afforded us an opportunity mutually to 
cure each other of our prejudices. We will enter the 
lists, you with all the advantages you have derived 
from your education, and I with no other weapon but 
tire love of truth. 

Phi lotas now f said to me, in a whisper, Thi- 
Spartan really possesses good sense; save me from 
the pain of wounding his feelings, and turn, if possible, 
the conversation on some other subject. Damonax, 
said I, Philotas has drawn a character of the Spartans, 
after the representations of Athenian writers; desire 
him to show' it you. The anger of my friend was 
now ready to burst upon me, but Damonax prevented 
it by addressing him as follows : You have reproached 
iny country, and it is my duty to defend it. You are 
to blame if you have only spoken from your own ideas 
on the subject; but I excuse you if you have taken up 
your opinion from what has been said of us by some 
Athenians; for I cannot believe that all of them think 
so ill of us. You are right, replied Philotas, briskly; 
there are those among them who look upon you as a 
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kind of demi-gods/ and who endeavour to copy you 
iu every thing; but I must confess our men of sense 
and learning express themselves very freely on the 
subject of your laws and manners. The philosophers 
I mean are the men of the greatest genius which 
Greece has produced, such as Plato, Isocrates, and 
Aristotle, and surely they must have been well in¬ 
formed. Damonax dissembled his surpfise; and 
Philotas, after many apologies, proceeded as fol¬ 
lows ; 

Lycurgus was ignorant of the order in which the 
virtues should be arranged; he gave the first place to 
courage,* and hence that train of ills which the Lace- 
dsemonians have themselves suffered, and which they 
have brought upon others. 

Scarcely was that legislator dead, when their am¬ 
bition invaded the neighbouring states.* This fact is 
attested by an historian with whom you are unac-' 
quainted, and whose name is Herodotus. Devoured 
by the desire of dominion, their weakness has often 
forced them to submit to humiliating meanness, and 
to be guilty of atrocious injustice. They were the 
first to corrupt the generals of their enemies, u and the 
first to solicit the protection of the Persians, of those 
barbarians, to whom, by the peace of Antalcidas, they 
had not long since sold the liberties of the Asiatic 
Greeks . 1 

r Isocr. Panath. t. ii. p. 201. * Plat. deLeg, lib. 1. tom. i. 

p. 680; lib. 4. p. 705. 1 Herodot. lib. 1. c. 66. u Pausan. 

lib. 4. c. 17. p. 331. * Isocr. in Panegyr. t. i. p. 184. Id. in 

Panath. t. ii. p. 234. Polyb; lib. 6, p, 492. 
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They are full of dissimulation in all their dealings, 
perfidious in their treaties, 3 ' and supply the place of 
'courage in battle by stratagem . 1 The success of any 
state causes in them the most envious uneasiness. 
They raise up enemies against it* and endeavour to 
distract it by intestine divisions which they excite or 
foment. In the last century they proposed to destroy 
Athens which had saved Greece,* and kindled the 
Peloponnesian war which ended in the ruin of 
Athens/ 

Lycurgus in vain endeavoured to preserve them 
from the poison of riches. Laccda?mon conceals 
within itself an immense quantity of wealth,' but it is 
only in the hands of some individuals whose avarice 
can never be satiated.'* They only are preferred to 
employments, refused to merit, which groans in indi¬ 
gence.* Their wives, whose education Lycurgus 
neglected, as he has done that of all the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian worsen, govern and betray them. They partake 
of their covetousness, and by their dissolute lives in¬ 
crease the general corruption/ 

The virtue of the Lacedaemonians is gloomy, 
austere, and founded solely on fear : 8 their education 
renders them so cruel, that they can behold the blood 

’ Euripid. in Androm. v. 446. Aristoph. in Pace, v. 216 et 
1067 j in Lysist. v. 630. * Pericl. ap. Thucyd. lib 2. c. 39. 

I AElian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. cap. 6. Diod. Sic. lib. 15. pfige 375. 

II Dionys. Halic. t. vi. p. 770. « Plat, in Aleib. 1. t. ii. p. 122. 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 9. t. ii. p. 331; lib. 5. cap. 7- p. 396. 

* l’ericl. ibid. cap. 37. ' Plat, de Leg. lib. 7• tom. ii. p. 806. 

Aristot. de Rep. lib, 2. c. 9. t. ii. p. 328. 1 Pericl. ap. Thucyd. 

lib. 2. c. 37. 
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of their children flow without regret, and that of their 
slaves without remorse. 

These accusations are very heavy, said Philotas 
as he concluded, and I know not how you will answer 
them. By the remark of the lion, replied the Spartan, 
who, when he was shown the figure of an animal of 
his own species beneath the feet of a man, contented 
himself with observing that lions w'ere not sculptors. 
Philotas, surprised, said to me in a whisper, Has he 
then read the fables of Assop? I cannot tell, said I; 
he lias perhaps heard this story from some Athenian. 
Damonax, however proceeded as follows : Believe me 
we concern ourselves no more with what is said in the 
forum of Athens, than with what happens beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules.*' How! cried Philotas, will you 
suffer your name to be circulated from city to city, 
and transmitted from generation to generation, with 
ignominy ? Men who are strangers to the coun¬ 
try and age in which we live, replied Damdtiax, will 
never venture to condemn us on the credit of a 
nation which has always been our rival, and frequently 
our enemy. Who can even say but we may find de ¬ 
fenders ?—Gracious Heaven! and what can they 
produce in opposition to that portrait with which 1 
have just presented you?—A portrait more faithful, 
and drawn by no less able masters. I will give it to 

vou. 

«• 

A government which truly deserves the name 
exists alone at Lacedaemon and in Crete; elsewhere 


‘ Isocr. P&nath. t. ii. p. 312. 
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we only find societies of citizens, some of whom are 
masters and the rest slaves. 1 At Lacedaemon there 
‘is no other distinction between the king and the 
private individual, the rich and the poor, than that 
which the legislature, inspired by the gods themselves, 
has fixed. k Lycurgus was under the immediate 
guidance of a divinity when he restrained by a senate 
the too great authority of the kings. 1 

This government, of which the constituent powers 
are so well counterbalanced, m and the wisdom of 
which is so generally acknowledged," has subsisted 
during four centuries without experiencing any essen¬ 
tial change, or exciting the least dissension among the 
citizens. 0 Never in those happy times did the re¬ 
public do any thing at which she had cause to blush ; p 
never was seen in any state so perfect a submission to 
the laws, so much disinterestedness, frugality, mild¬ 
ness, magnanimity, valour, and modesty.' 1 Then was 
it that, notwithstanding the instances of our allies, we 
refused to destroy that Athens' which since-At 

' Flat, de Leg. lib. 4. t. ii p. 712. k Id. ibid. lib. 3. p. 696- 
! Id. ibid. p. 692. “ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 6. t. ii. p. 321 ; 

e. 11. j). 335 ; lib. 4. c. 9. p, 374. 11 Xenoph. Hist. Grrec. 

lib. 2. p. 466'. Isoer. ad Nieocl. t. i. p. 96. Id. in Areop. p 
342. Id. in Archid. t. ii. p. 34. Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 
599. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. p. 335. Demosth. adv. Leptin. 
p. 556. " Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 18. Lys. in Olymp. p. 521. 

Xen. in Ages. p. 651. Isocr. in Panath. t. ii. p. 316. * Xen. 

Hist. Gr»e. lib. 6. p. 611. 4 Plat, in Alcib. 1. t. ii. p. 122. 

Xenoph. Hist. Graee. lib. 5. p. 552. Id. de Rep. Laced, p, 685. 
Isocr. in Panath. t. ii. p. 287 et 316. r Andocid. de Myster. 
pars secunda, p. 18. Xen. ibid. lib. 2. j>. 460 ; lib. 6. p. 609 et 
611. Isocr. de Pace, t. i. p. 399 et aid. Polyseii. Stratag. 
lib. l._c, 45. § 5. Justin, lib. 6, o. 8. 
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these words Philotas exclaimed, You have certainly 
only consulted Lacedaemonian writers. We have none, 
replied Damonax.—Those from whom you have your 
accounts w'ere then sold to Lacedaemon ?—We have 
never bought any. Would you wish to know my 
authorities ? They are the first men of genius Greece 
has produced • Pluto, Thucydides, Isocrates, Xeno¬ 
phon, and others. I had formed intimate connections 
with several of these in the frer'ient journeys I made 
to Athens, by order of our magistrates, and to their 
conversation and works I am indebted for that little 
knowledge which astonishes ;,< u in a Spartan. 

Damonax only saw surpns-* in the countenance 
of Philotas; but. I could likewise perceive a fear that 
lie might be accused of ignorance or insincerity. He 
was, however, only to be charged with prejudice and 
levity. I asked Damonax why the Athenian writers 
had differed so much among themselves, and indulged 
in so many licences in speaking of his nation. I 
might, answer you, replied lie, that they yielded by 
turns to the force of truth and to that of national 
hatred. But fear nothing, Philotas; I will respect 
your delicacy. 

During the war, your maters and poets, in order 
to animate the populace against us, acted like those 
pawners, who to revenge themselves of their enemies, 
represent them under hideous caricaturas. Your 
philosophers and historians more wisely dealt out to 
us at once censure and praise, both of w'hich, accord¬ 
ing to the difference of times, we had deserved. They 
have acted like those able artists, who successively 
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represent their heroes in a tranquil state of mind, and 
in a fit of rage, with the charms of youth, and the 
Wrinkles and deformities of old age. You and I have 
just been contemplating these different representa¬ 
tions. You have borrowed all the features which 
might disfigure your p rtrait, and I should have 
selected all those which might embellish mine, and 
thus we should have presented each other only with 
unfaithful copies. V must therefore return to the 
point from win h ‘r - r t out, and found our ideas on 
incontestable facts. 

I have to defend •- *u gainst two attacks, since 
your objections are cup-ohy directed against our 
manners and our government. Our manners main¬ 
tained their purity during four centuries, as your 
writers have themselves acknowleuged. They began 
to be corrupted during the Peloponnesian war, as we 
ourselves allow. Censure then ou" present vices, but 
reverence our ancient virtu r 

Of the two points which l , ad to defend, I have 
compounded for the first, but I shall yield nothing 
with respect to the second. I shall ever maintain, 
that among all known governments there is not one 
more admirable than \i-r m i_,. .1 hemon. Plato, it 
is true, though convinced f : us excellence, has thought 
he could discover some defects ... it ; s and I am 
informed that Aristotle intends to produce a still 
greater number. 

If these defects do not essentially injure the con- 


* Plat, de Leg. Jib. .1. t. ii. p. 6<2S et 684 ; lib. 7. p. 806. 
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stitution, I should say to Plato; You have taught 
me that the Supreme Being, when lie formed the 
universe, acted on a pre-existent matter, which some¬ 
times opposed his power with an invincible resistance, 
and that he only effected that good of which the 
eternal nature of things was susceptible. 1 I will dare 
to say, in my turn, Lycurgus laboured on refractory 
materials, which participated of the imperfection that 
resides in the essence of all things ; I mean on man,' 
of whom he has made all that it was possible to 
make him. 

If it be alleged that the defects of his laws must 
necessarily occasion their destruction, I will remind 
Plato of what is confessed by all the Athenian writers," 
and what he himself not long ago wrote to Dionysius 
king of Syracuse. The law alone reigns at Lace¬ 
daemon, and the same government has maintained 
itself there, in all its splendor, for many ages.' But 
how is it possible to conceive that a constitution 
labouring under destructive vices, which are inherent 
in its nature, should continually remain unshaken, and 
he never disturbed by those factions which have so 
often laid waste the cities of Greece ? y 

This union is the more strange, subjoined I, as, 
among you, the one half of the citizens are subjected 
to the law's, and the other not. This, at least, is what 
the philosophers of Athens advance. They say that 
your legislation does not extend to the women, who, 

‘Plat, in Tim. t. iii. ” Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 18. Xen. in 
Ages. p. 6&A et alii at supra. * Plut. Epist. 8, t, iii. p. 354. 

»Lys. in Optop. p. 521. 
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having gained an absolute dominion over their hus¬ 
bands, accelerate from day to day the progress of 
corruption.' 

Damonax answered : Inform those philosophers 
that our daughters are educated in the same disci¬ 
pline, and with the same rigour, as our sons ; that 
they are accustomed to the same exercises ; that 
they bring to their husbands no other portion than 
their virtues ;* that when they become mothers, they 
have the superintendance of the long education of 
their children, at first in conjunction with their 
husbands, and afterwards with the magistrates ; that 
public censors continually watch over their conduct /' 
that the care of the slaves and the household 
affairs is entirely committed to them that Lycur- 
gus was careful to forbid them every kind of or¬ 
nament / that it is not fifty years since the wo¬ 
men of Lacedternon were persuaded a rich dress 
would diminish their beautyand that before that 
period the purity of their manners ' was generally 
acknowledged/ Lastly, ask them, whether in a state 
where the men are virtuous, it is possible that the 
women should not be so likewise ? 

Your daughters, replied I, are habituated from 
their infancy to laborious exercises, and this Plato 

* Plat, dc Leg. lib. 7. t. ii. p. 806. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. 
c. 9 t. ii. p. 328 et 329. Id. de Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. p. 523. 
’ Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 227. Justin, lib. 3. c. 3. 

* Hesych. in Ap/xosruv. * Plat, de Leg. lib. 7. t. ii. p. 80G. 

* Heracl. Pont, in Antlq. Grtec. t. vi. p. 2823. * Plut. in Ly- 

sand. t. i. p. 434. ‘ Id. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 49. Id. Apophth. 

Lacon. t. ii. p. 228. 

VOL. iv. r 
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approves ; but they no longer use these exercises after 
their marriage, and this he condemns. In fact, in a 
government like yours, it is necessary, that the wo : 
men, after the example of those of the Sarmatians, 
should be always able to attack or repel the enemy. 6 
We bring up our girls so hardily, answered he, that 
they may have a robust constitution ; but we require 
in our women only the peaceful virtues of their sex. 
Why should we put arms in their hands, since we are 
ourselves able to defend them ? 

Here Philotas broke silence, and in a more 
modest tone, said to Damonax : Since your laws 
have only war for their object, would it not be essen¬ 
tial to multiply among you the number of those who 
may bear arms ? War the object of our laws ! ex¬ 
claimed the Spartan : I recognise the language of 
your writers, 11 who ascribe to the wisest and most hu¬ 
mane of legislators, the project of all others the most 
cruel and absurd ; the most cruel, if he wished to 
perpetuate in Greece a soldiery thirsting for the blood 
of nations and for conquests ; the most absurd, since 
to effect it he has only proposed means absolutely con¬ 
trary to his views. 1 Examine our military code ; its 
regulations, taken in their literal sense, only tend to in¬ 
spire us with generous sentiments, and repress our am¬ 
bition. We are, it is true, so unfortunate as to dis¬ 
regard them, but they do not for that the less inform 
us of the real intentions of Lycurgus. 

* Plat, de Leg. lib. 7. t. ii. p, 806. h Id, ibid. lib. 1. t. ii. 
p. 630 •, lib. 4. p. 705. Aristot. de Itep. lib. 8. c. 9. t. ii. p. 331. 

* Polyb. lib. 6. p. 491. 
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By what means, in fact, can a nation enlarge its 
dominions, whose valour is enchained at every step ; 
which, deprived by its laws of mariners and ships,“ is 
incapable of extending its territories on the side of 
the sea ; and which, forbidden by the same laws to 
besiege the strong places that defend the frontiers of 
its neighbours, 1 is equally unable to enlarge them on 
that of the land ; which is forbidden to pursue a fly¬ 
ing enemy, or to enrich itself with his spoils; 1 " which, 
prohibited from frequently making war on the same 
people," is obliged to prefer the methods of negocia- 
tion to force of arms ; which, not being permitted to 
march before the full inoon, nor to fight on certain 
festivals,° is sometimes in danger of seeing all its pro¬ 
jects prove abortive ; and which, by its extreme po¬ 
verty, is at all times incapable of undertaking any 
great enterprise ? p Lycurgus has not intended to 
form of us a nation of conquerors, but of tranquil 
warriors, who breathe only peace if they are left un¬ 
molested, but who respire nothing but war if any 
foreign power should dare to disturb their repose. 

It seems nevertheless, replied Philotas, that by the 
nature of things a nation of warriors must sooner or 
later degenerate into a nation of conquerors, and we 
see by the course of events that you have experienced 

* Plat. Instit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239. 'Herodot. lib. 9. c. 69. 
Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 228 et2S3. “ Thucyd. lib. 5. 
c. 73. Pausan. lib. 4. c. 8. p. 300. Plat, in Lycurg. p. 54. Id. 
Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 228. i&lian. Var. Hist. lib. 6. c. 6. 

“ Plut. in Lycurg. t. i. p. 47. Polysen. Stratag. lib. 1 . c. 16. 

* Herodot. lib. 6. c. 106; lib. 7. c. 206; lib. 9. c. 11. Thucyd. 
J ib. 5. c. 76. p Polyb. lib. 6. p. 493. 
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this change without perceiving it. You are, in fact, 
accused of having early conceived, and never having 
totally lost sight of, the design of enslaving the Arca¬ 
dians' 1 and Argives/ I shall not speak of your wars 
with the Messenians, for you believe that you are 
able to justify them. 

I have already said, answered Damonax, that we 
have no annals. Some confused traditions inform us 
that anciently we had more than once disputes with 
the neighbouring states. Were we the aggressors? 
This is a question which neither you nor I are able to 
answer with certainty. But I know that in those distant 
ages one of our kings having defeated the Argives, our 
allies advised him to seize on their city. The oppor¬ 
tunity was favourable, and the conquest easy ; but he 
replied : This would be an injustice ; we made war to 
secure our own frontiers, and not to usurp territo¬ 
ries to which we have no kind of right. 1 

Would you wish to be acquainted with the true 
spirit of our institutions ; consider more recent facts, 
and compare our conduct with that of the Athenians. 
The Greeks had triumphed over the Persians, but 
the war was not yet concluded. It was successfully 
continued under the conduct of Pausanias, who abused 
his power. We recalled him, and, having obtained 
undoubted proofs of his malversations, condemned to 
death the conqueror at Plataea. The allies,- however, 

q Herodot. lib. 1. c. 66. Pausan. lib. 3. c. 3. p. 210. ’ He- 

rodot. lib. 1. c. 62. Iaocr. Panath. t. ii. p. 227 et 231. Pausan, 
lib. 3. eft. p. 211 j c. 7. p.,219. *Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii 

p. 231. 
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offended at his haughtiness, had transferred to the 
Athenians the supreme command of the army. This 
was to deprive us of a right which we had till then 
enjoyed, and which placed us at the head of the states 
of Greece. Our warriors, inflamed with rage, were 
eager to defend our claim with the sword; but an 
aged man having represented to them that foreign 
wars were only proper to corrupt the manners of the 
nation, 1 tht \ immediately resolved rather to renounce 
their right than endanger their virtues. Is this the 
character of conquerors ? 

Athens, become, with our consent, the first state 
in Greece, daily extended her conquests. Nothing 
lesisted her power, or satisfied her ambition. Her 
fleets and armies alike attacked with impunity friends 
and enemies. The complaints of oppressed Greece 
reached our ears," but certain critical circumstances 
prevented us from listening to them, and when times 
were more tranquil we disregarded them through in¬ 
dolence. The torrent at length began to burst on 
our ancient allies of the Peloponnesus, who were 
disposed to abandon us, 1 and perhaps even to turn the, 
stream against us, if we had refused any longer to re¬ 
sist its progress. 

In what I have now said I cannot be suspected 
of disguising the truth, since I only speak after the 
most accurate historian of Greece, an enlightened 
Athenian, and an impartial witness to the facts he re- 

* Thucyd. lib. 1. c, 95. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 38. Plut. in 
Asristid. t. i. p. S3S. * Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 101 j lib. 3. c. 10. 
x Id. lib. 1. c. 7J. 
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latcs. T Read, in the work of Thucydides, the dis¬ 
course of the embassador of Corinth,* and that of the 
king of Lacedaemon.* Observe how much we then 
laboured to preserve peace, 1 11 ’ and judge for yourself 
whether the Peloponnesian war was to be attributed 
to our ambition, as it will, perhaps, one day be as¬ 
serted on the report of some prejudiced writers.' 

A nation cannot be ambitious which by character 
and principle is extremely slow in forming and exe¬ 
cuting projects, d which ventures to hazard nothing, 
and which must be forced to take arms.' No, we 
were not jealous; it had been too great a shame to 
us had we been so ; but we felt an indignation at 
seeing those flourishing countries, which we had saved 
from the yoke of the Persians, ready to submit to 
that of a single city of Greece. 

In this long and calamitous war both parties com¬ 
mitted gross faults, and were guilty of horrible cruel¬ 
ties. More than once the Athenians must have 
perceived that, from our slowness’ to profit by our 
advantages, we were not the most dangerous of their 
enemies ; f more than once they must have been as¬ 
tonished at our eagerness to terminate those mischiefs 
which had been protracted much longer than wc had 
expected. 8 In every campaign and expedition we 
testified in the most lively manner our regret at the 

1 Tliucyd. lib 1. c. 118; lib..5, c, 26. “Id. lib. 1. c. 68. 

11 Id. ibid. c. SO. b Id. ibid. c. 139; lib, 2. c. 12. e Dionys. 
Halic. Epist. ad Pomp. t. vi. p. 770. d Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 70, 
118, et 120. * Id. ibid, c, 118; lib. 8. c. 96. { Id. lib. 8. 

c.96. * id. lib, 5. c. 14*. 
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interruption of our tranquillity. Almost always the 
last to take arms, and the first to quit them, when 
Conquerors we offered peace, h and solicited it when 
vanquished.’ 

Such were in general our dispositions, and happy 
had we been had the divisions which began to arise 
in Sparta, k and the respect we owed to our allies, 
permitted us always to conform to them. But they 
were manifested in the most unequivocal manner at 
the taking of Athens. The Corinthians, Thebans, 
and some other states, proposed to destroy the city 
to the foundations; but we rejected the proposal. 1 
In fact it was not the houses and temples of Athens 
which should have been buried in the bowels of the 
earth, but those treasures she contained, those valua¬ 
ble spoils and immense sums which Lysandor, the 
general of our fleet, had collected in the course of his 
expeditions, and which he by degrees introduced into 
Sparta.™* I remember, though I was then very 
young, that the wisest men among us shuddered at the 
sight of their mortal enemy. Roused by their remon¬ 
strances, the ephori proposed to banish for ever those 
riches, the fruitful source of the divisions and disorders 
with which we were threatened;” but the party of 

“ Thucyd. lib. 5, c. 13. * Id. lib. 4. c. 15 et 17. Diod. 

Sic. lib. 13. }>. 177- Schol. Aristoph. in Pac. v. 664. k Thucyd. 
lib. 5. c. 36. i Andocyd. de Myst. pars secunda, p. 18, Xen. 
Hist. Grace, lib. 2. p. 460. Isoer. Justin et alii ut supra. 
“ Xen. Hist. Graec. lib. 2. p. 462. Iliod. Sic. lib IS. p. 225. 
* See note VIII. at the end of the volnme. " Athen, lib. 6. p. 
223. Plut. in Agid. t. i. p. 797- Id Jnstit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 
239. 
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Lysander prevailed, and it was determined that the 
gold and silver should be converted into money, and 
applied to the service of the republic, not that of 
individuals: 0 a mad and fatal resolution; for when 
the government had affixed a value to those metals, 
it could not but be expected that individuals would 
soon consider them as objects of the greatest impor¬ 
tance. 

They seduce you without difficulty, said I, be¬ 
cause, according to the remark of Plato, your laws 
have only armed you against pain, and not against 
pleasure/ -When the poison has insinuated itself 
into the state, replied Damonax, philosophy alone 
can guard us against its baneful effects; but before 
its entrance, the legislator must confine himself to 
preventing its approach ; for the best mode of avoid¬ 
ing certain dangers is to be ignorant of them. But, 
replied I, since the assembly accepted the fatal 
present which Lysander offered, he was not the first 
author of the changes which your manners have un¬ 
dergone. 

These, answ ered he, had a more distant origin.' 1 
The Persian war had thrown us into the midst of 
that, world from which Lycurgus had w ished to pre¬ 
serve us distinct. During half a century, in contempt 
of our ancient maxims, we had led our armies into 
distant countries, and there formed intimate connec- 

° Pint, in Lysand. t. i. p. 442. jElian. Var. Hist. lib. 14. 
c. 29. p Plat, de Leg. lib. 1.1. ii. p. 634. ’ Dissert, de 
M. Mathon de la Cour, et tie M. l’Abbd de Gonrcy sur la Deca¬ 
dence des’lbpis de Lycurge. 
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tions with their inhabitants. Our manners, inces¬ 
santly intermingled with those of foreign na tions, were 
corrupted like pure waters which pass over an in¬ 
fected or contagious morass. Our generals, van¬ 
quished by the presents of those over whom they 
ought to have triumphed with their arms, diminished 
from day to day the lustre of our glory and their own. 
We punished them at their return ; but from the rank 
and merit of the offenders, their crime was surveyed 
with less horror, and the law inspired only fear. 
More than once, Pericles had purchased the silence 
of some of our magistrates, who had sufficient influ¬ 
ence to make us shut our eyes on the enterprises of 
the Athenians . 1 

After this war, which crowned us with glory, but 
at the same time communicated to us the term of 
destructive vices, we saw, without alarm, or as I 
should rather say, we participated in, the violent pas¬ 
sions of two men of powerful genius, whom our un¬ 
happy destiny raised up in the midst of us. Lysander 
and Agesilaus undertook to exalt Sparta to the sum¬ 
mit of power, the one to reign over her, and the other 
to reign with her. 

The Athenians more than once defeated by sea, 
a war of seven-and-twenty years terminated in an 
hour/ Athens taken, many cities delivered from an 
odious yoke, others receiving from us magistrates who 
ended by oppressing them, Greece reduced to silence, 
and forced to acknowledge the sovereignty of Sparta : 

Aristoph, in Pace. v. 621. Theophr, ap. Plut. in Pericl. (. 
i. p. 164. ’ Plut. in Lysand. t. i. p. 439. 
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such are the principal features which characterise the 
brilliant administration of Lysander. 

His politics were only acquaimed with two prin¬ 
ciples, force and perfidy. In consequence of some 
differences which had arisen between us and the Ar- 
gives, with respect to their boundaries, the latter pro¬ 
duced their titles to the lands in question. This is 
my answer, said Lysander, laying his hand on his 
sword.* His favourite maxim was, that “ children 
would be deceived with toys, and men with oaths.’'“ 

Hence his oppression and injustice when he had 
nothing to fear, and his craft anti dissimulation when 
he dared not to have recourse to open violence. At 
the courts of the satraps of Asia, he submitted without 
a murmur to the insults of their ostentatious gran¬ 
deur , 1 and the next moment behaved to the Greeks 
with the same haughtiness and contempt with which 
he had himself been treated by the Persians. 

When he had obtained the empire of the sea, he 
every where abolished the democratical government, 
for such was the custom of Sparta ;* and he followed 
it with pertinacity, that he might improve the oppor¬ 
tunity to place at the head of each city men who had 
no other merit than an entire submission to his will/ 
These revolutions were not effected without torrents 

1 Plut. in Lysand. tom. i. p. 445 “ Id. ibid. p. 437. Id. 

Apophlh. Lacon. t. ii. p. 329. * Id. in Lysand. tom. i. p. 434. 

* Nothing does more honour to Sparta than this practice. By 
the excessive abuse which the people every where made of their 
authority, each city was distracted with factions, and frequent 
wars were occasioned among all the states of Greece. ’ Plut. 
in Lysand.; t, i. p. 435. 
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of tears and blood. He omitted nothing to enrich his 
creatures, or to crush his enemies, for by that name 
he called all those who defended the true interests of 
the people. His hatred was implacable, his vengeance 
terrible; and when his naturally gloomy disposition 
was sharpened by the peevishness of age, z the least re¬ 
sistance rendered him ferocious.* On one occasion. 
he caused eight hundred of the inhabitants of Miletus 
to be massacred, who, confiding in his oath, had been 
so imprudent as to leave the place of their retreat. b 

Sparta silently acquiesced in these acts of atrocity/ 
He had procured a great, number of partisans among 
us by the severity of his manners , 11 his obedience to 
the magistrates, and the splendour of his victories. 
When, by his unbounded liberality, and the terror of 
his name, he had acquired a still greater numbe- 
among foreign nations, he was considered as the 
sovereign arbiter of Greece.' Yet, though he was ol 
the house of the Heraclidae/ lie was too far removed 
from the throne to entertain any hopes of arriving at the 
royal dignity. He therefore supported and raised to 
the crown Agesilaus, whom he tenderly loved, and 
whose right might be contested. As he flattered him¬ 
self he should be able to reign under the name of this 
young prince, he inspired him with a thirst for glory, 
and intoxicated him with the hope of subverting the 
vast empire of the Persians. Deputies from several 

1 Aristot. Probl. § SO, tom. ii. p. 815. Plut. in Lysand. t. i. 

(). 434 et439. a Plut. ibkl. p. 445. b Id. ibid. p. 443. 1 id. 
ibid. p. 444. * Id. ibid. p. 434. e Id. ibid. p. 445. ' Id. 
ibid p. 434. 
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cities soon after arrived, by the secret procurement ul 
Lysander, who requested Agesilaus to command tiie 
army which they had raised against the Persians; and 
that prince immediately departed, attended by a 
council of thirty Spartans, of which Lysander was 
president.® 

When they arrived in Asia, all the petty despots 
which Lysander had placed in the neighbouring cities, 
tyrants a thousand times more cruel than those who 
reign over great empires, since cruelty increases in 
proportion to its weakness, acknowledged only their 
protector, servilely crouched at his feet, and only ren¬ 
dered to the sovereign that respect to which they were 
compelled by decency. Agesilaus, jealous of his au¬ 
thority, soon perceived that though he nominally held 
the first rank, he in reality only acted a second part : 
he therefore purposely gave repeated occasions of of¬ 
fence to his friend, who returned to Sparta breathing 
vengeance. h He then resolved to carry in execution 
a project which he had formerly conceived, and the 
plan of which he had traced out in a memoir , 1 found 
after his death among his papers. 

The house of Hercules is divided into several 
branches, two only of which possess the right to the 
crown. Lysander wished to extend this right to the 
other branches, and even to all the Spartans. The 
honour of reigning over free men w-ould have become 
the reward of virtue; and Lysander, by his influence, 
might one day have invested himself with the supreme 

* Plut. in Lytiand. t. i. jj, 446. k Id. ibid. p. 447. * Id. 

ibid. p. 450. 
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authority. As such a revolution could not be effected 
by open force, he had recourse to imposture. 

A report was current that, in the kingdom of 
Pontus, a woman had brought forth a son, of whom 
Apollo was the father, and whom the chiefs of the 
nation had caused to be brought up under the name 
of Silenus. This vague rumour suggested to Lysander 
the idea of an intrigue which he conducted for many 
years, without appearing in it himself, by the means 
of subaltern agents; some of whom reminded the 
people at intervals of the miraculous birth of the child, 
while others declared that the priests of Delphi had 
in their possession certain old oracles, which they were 
not permitted to look into, and which they were one 
day to remit to the son of the god of whose altars 
they were the ministers. 

The unravelling of the plot of this strange farce 
now approached. Silenus had appeared in Greece. 
It was concerted that he should repair to Delphi; 
that the priests, who had been secured in the interest 
of the scheme, should examine, in the presence of a 
great number of witnesses, the proofs of his divine 
birth; and that, compelled to acknowledge him the 
son of Apollo, they should deliver into his hands the 
ancient prophecies, which he should read in presence 
of the numerous assembly collected on the occasion ; 
and that, by one of these oracles, it should be declared 
that the Spartans should from that time elect their 
kings from among the most virtuous of the citizens. 

At the moment when this project was to have 
l>een carried into execution, one of the principal actors 
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in it, terrified at the possible consequences of the im¬ 
posture, dared not complete what he had undertaken ; 11 
and Lysander, in despair, procured for himself the 
command of some troops which were to be sent into 
Bceotia, where he fell in battle . 1 We decreed honours 
to his memory,"’ though we ought to have stigmatised 
it with infamy. He contributed more than any other 
man to deprive us of our moderation and our po¬ 
verty. 

His system of aggrandisement was followed more 
methodically by Agesilaus. I shall not speak to you 
of his great achievements in Greece, Asia, and Egypt. 
He was more dangerous than Lysander, because, with 
the same talents, he possessed more virtues; and. 
with the same ambition, was always exempt from 
presumption and vanity. He never suffered any statue 
to be erected to him." Lysander himself consecrated 
his own in the temple of Delphi, and permitted altars 
to be raised and sacrifices to be offered to him; lit 
lavished rewards on poets, who in return lavished their 
praises; and he always carried one of them with him 
to observe and celebrate the smallest advantages he 
obtained . 0 

Both enriched their creatures while they themselves 
lived in extreme poverty, and both were alike con¬ 
stantly inaccessible to pleasures .' 1 

Both to obtain the command of armies shamefully 
flattered the ephori, and concluded by transferring to 

k PJut. in Lysaud. t. i. p. 448. , Id. ibid. p. 449. Id. 

ibid. p. 451. * Xcn. in Ages. p. 073. ° Flut. in Lysand. 

t. i. p. 44jyjjH^ p Id. ibid. p. 454. Id. in Syll. t. i. p. 476. 
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them all, real power. Lysander, after the taking of 
Athens, wrote to them thus : “ I have told the Athe¬ 
nians, that it is for you to decide on war and peace.” q 
Agesilaus rose up from the throne whenever the 
ephori appeared/ 

Both, assured of the protection of those magis¬ 
trates, inspired the Spartans with a kind of phrensy; 
and by a series of acts of injustice and violence,* 
raised up against us that Epaminondas who, after the 
battle of Leuctra, and the re-establishment of the 
Messenians, reduced us to the deplorable state in 
which we at present are. We have seen our power 
decline with our virtues/ The time is past when the 
nations who wished to recover their liberty demanded 
of Lacedaemon one only of her warriors to break their 
chains.* 

Yet, as a last homage to our expiring laws, let us 
remark that, in other countries, corruption would have 
begun by enervating the mind; with us it has only 
manifested itself in great and violent passions; in 
ambition, vengeance, jealousy of power, and a rage 
for celebrity. It seems as if the vices dared not to 
approach us but with a kind of circumspection. The 
thirst of gold is not yet universal among all ranks, 
and the love of pleasure has as yet infected only a 
small number of individuals. More than once we 

* Xenoph. Hist. Gr»e. lib. 3. p. 460. r Plut. in Ages. t. i. 
p. 597. * Isocr. de Pace, t. i. p. 411. Diodor. Sic. lib. 14. 
1>. 234. 1 Polyb. lib. 4. p. 344. Plut. in Num. t. i. p. 78. 
“ Xen. de Rep. Laced, p. 690. Isoer. in Archid. p. 36. Plut. in 
Lycurg. p. 58. 
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have seen oar magistrates and generals* maintain our 
ancient discipline with vigour, and private citizens 
display virtues worthy of the most incorrupt ages. * 
Like to those people who, dwelling on the borders 
of two nations, have adopted and intermingled the 
languages and customs of both, the Spartans are 
placed at present on the frontiers of virtue and of 
vice. But we shall not long maintain this dangerous 
post. Every instant we perceive that an irresistible 
power drags us toward the bottom of the abyss. 
I myself am terrified when 1 reflect on the example I 
have this day given. What would Lycurgus have 
said, had he seen one of his pupils discourse, dispute, 
and employ the figures of oratory ? Alas! I have 
Jived too much with the Athenians ; I am now only a 
degenerate Spartan. 


* Xcn. Hist. Grace, lib. 1. j>, 443. 
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Journey through Arcadia.* 

Somf days after this conversation, we left DaraOna*J! 
with a regret which he deigned to participate, and* 
took the road to Arcadia. 

We first passed the temple of Achilles, which is 
never opened, and near which the youth who engage 
in the platanistas, in the combats I have before men¬ 
tioned, offer sacrifices. Farther on we saw seven 
columns, which, it is said, were formerly erected in 
honour of the se'ven planets. Continuing our journey, 
we arrived at the city of Pcllana, and afterwards at 
that of Belmina, situate on the confines of Laconia 
and Arcadia. 31 Belmina is a place of strength, the 
possession of which has frequently been the occasion 
of disputes between the two nations. Its territory is 
watered by the Eurotas, and a number of streams 
which descend from the neighbouring mountains. 1 It 
stands at the entrance of a defile, which must be 
passed to arrive at Megalopolis, distant from Belmina 
ninety stadia,'and about three hundred and forty;}: 
from Lacedaemon. During this whole journey our 

* See the map of Arcadia. J Plut. in Agid. t i. p. S06. 
* Liv. lib. 38. c. 34. Pausan. lib. C. 21. p. 263. * Pausan. 

lib. 8, c. 35. p. 670. | Three leagues and a half. | Near 

thirteen leagues. 

VOL. IV. 
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pleasure was varied and heightened by our road 
passing sometimes by the side of impetuous and roar¬ 
ing torrents, and sometimes along the verdant banks 
of the peaceful waters of the Eurotas, the Thiuns, 
and the Alpheus. 

Arcadia occupies the centre of Peloponnesus. 
Raised above the countries which surround it, b it is 
full of mountains,' some of which are of a prodigious 
height/ and are almost all covered with forests, which 
contain a great number of fallow deer.* The plains 
are frequently intersected by rivers and streams. In 
certain places their too abundant waters, finding no 
outlet in the plain, suddenly precipitate themselves 
into profound gulfs, pursue their course for some time 
through subterraneous caverns, and. at length burst 
forth, and again appear above the earth/ 

Great labour has been employed to turn these 
streams through proper channels, but much yet remains 
to be done. By the side of fertile fields we saw 
others which frequent inundations condemn to per¬ 
petual sterility.* The former produce wheat and 
other grain in abundance / on them are fed numerous 
flocks, for the pasturage is excellent, especially for 
asses and horses, of which animals the breeds of this 
country are in great estimation. 1 

fc Aristot. Probl. $ 26. t. ii. p. 806. * Strab. lib, 8, p. 388. 

Pausan lib. 8. c. 38. p. 679. Strab. ibid. • Pausan. ibid, 
c. S6. p. 671 . f Arist. Probl. § 26. t. ii. p. 806. Strab. lib. 8. 
p. 389. Pausan. lib. 8. cap. 7, 22, 23, 44 et 54. Diod. Sic. 
lib. 15. p. 365. * Pausan. lib. 8. c. 7. p. 611. k Xenoph. 

Hist. Grsec. lib. 5. p. 552. 1 Strab. lib. 8. p. 388. Varro de 

Re Rustic, lib. 2. c. 1. § 14, 
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Besides ft. great number of plants useful in me¬ 
dicine, 11 Arcadia produces almost all the known 
Species of trees. The inhabitants, who have made a 
particular study of their nature and properties, 1 assign 
to the greater part of them appropriate names ; m but 
it is easy to distinguish the pine, the fir,” the cypress/ 
the thya, the andrachne/ the poplar/ and a kind of 
cedar, the fruit of which does not ripen till the third 
year/ I omit many others which are equally common, 
as also the trees which are the ornament of gardens 
We saw in a valley firs of a prodigious size and 
height, and were told that they owed their luxuriant 
growth to their happy situation, as they were not 
exposed either to the rage of the winds or the burning 
rays of the sun/ In a wood near Mantmca, we were 
shown three kinds of oak/ one with large leaves, the 
phagus, and a third, the bark of which is so light that 
it swims on the surface of the water, and is used by 
fishermen to bear up their nets, and by pilots for 
buoys to their anchors." 

The Arcadians consider themselves as the children 
of the earth, because they have always dwelt in the 
same country, and never been subjected to any foreign 

* Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 4. c. 6‘. p. 367. 1 Id. lib. 3. 

c. 6. p. 130; c. 7. p. 138 j c. 10. p. 159. ■ Plin lib 16. 
c. 10. t. ii. p. 9. * Theophr. ibid. lib. 3. c. 10. p 159. 
• Pausan. lib. S. c. 41. p. 684. p Theophr. Hist. Plant lib. 3. 
c. 6. p, 130. ' Id. ibid. c. 5. p. 124. * Id. ibid. c. 13. p. 190. 

Plin. lib. 13. c. 5. t. i. p. 686. * Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib 4. 

c. 1. p. 283. * Id. ibid. lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 146 “ Pausan. 

lib. 8. c. 12 .p. 623. 
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yoke. 1 They relate that having first taken up their 
abode on the mountains, 51 they learned by degrees to 
build huts, to clothe themselves with the skins of wild 
boars, and to prefer to wild, and frequently noxious 
herbs, the acorns of the phagus, on which they still 
fed within two or three centuries past.* What appears 
certain is, that, after having felt the necessity of 
uniting, they were still unacquainted with the charms 
of society. Their cold and inclement climate" gives 
vigour to their bodies, and harshness and asperity to 
their minds. To soften and humanise their stern and 
rugged dispositions, some sages of superior genius 
resolved to awaken in them new sensations, and in¬ 
spire them with a taste for song and dance, for poetry 
and festivals. Never did the light of reason operate 
so speedy and general a revolution in manners; the 
effects it produced have remained till our time, be¬ 
cause the Arcadians have never ceased to cultivate 
those arts which were so beneficial to their ancestors 
Habituated daily to sing during their repasts, it 
would be a shame to them to be ignorant of, or to 
neglect, music, which they are obliged to learn from 
their infancy, and during their youth. In the cele¬ 
bration of their festivals, and in their armies, their 
steps and evolutions are regulated by the sound of 
f. !.eo. b The magistrates, persuaded that these en¬ 
chanting arts can alone preserve the nation from the 

1 Thueyd. lib. 1. c. 2. Xenoph. Hist. Grsec. lib. 7. p. 618- 
Plut. Qusest. Rom. t. ii. p. 286. 1 Strab. lib. 8. p. 3S3. 

1 Pausan, lib. 8. c. 1 . p. 599. * Aristot. Probl. § 26, t. ii. 
p. 806. b Polyb, lib. 4. p 290. Athen. lib. 14, p. 626. 
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influence of the climate, annually assemble their young 
pupils, and make them execute dances before them, 
'hat they may be enabled to judge of the proficiency 
they have made. The example of the Cynastheans 
justifies them in these precautions. The people of 
this small tribe, confined to a narrow space in the 
north of Arcadia, in the midst of mountains, and be¬ 
neath a brazen sky, have always refused to admit 
among them the seductive arts, and are become so 
ferocious and cruel, that their very name is not pro¬ 
nounced without fear.' 

The Arcadians are humane, beneficent, observant 
of the laws of hospitality, patient of labour, and per¬ 
tinacious in their enterprises, in defiance of obstacles 
and dangers/ They have often fought with success, 
and always with glory. In time of peace they enter 
for pay into the service of foreign powers, without 
preference or choice; so that they have been some¬ 
times seen to espouse opposite parties, and bear arms 
against each other/ Notwithstanding this mercenary 
spirit, they are extremely jealous of their liberty. 
After the battle of Chseronea, gained by Philip king 
of Macedon, they refused to the conqueror the title of 
general in chief of the armies of Greece/ 

Arcadia was anciently governed by kings, but af¬ 
terwards divided into several republics, all of which 
have a right to send deputies to the general council.' 
Mantinea and Tegea are at the head of this conlede- 

e Polyb. lib. 4. p. 991. 4 Xen. Hist. Grasc. lib. 7. p. 618. 

* Thueyd. lib. 7. cap. 57. Hermipp. ap. Athen. lib. 1. page 97. 
1 Diod. Sic* lib. 17. p. 488. * Xen. Hist. Grsec. lib. 6. p. 609. 
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ration, which would be too formidable were an us 
forces united : for the country is extremely populous, 
and is reckoned to contain not less than three hundred 
thousand slaves. 11 But the jealousy of power con¬ 
tinually occasions divisions between the great and 
lesser states. In our time, factions had become so 
numerous, that a plan was laid before the assembly of 
the nation, in which, among other regulations, it was 
proposed that the power of determining on peace and 
war should be confided to a body of ten thousand 
men." This project, which the new troubles that it 
occasioned caused to be laid aside, was again revived 
with more vigour after the battle of Leuctra. Epa- 
minondas, who, to restrain the Spartans, had just re¬ 
called the exiled inhabitants of Messenia, proposed to 
the Arcadians to destroy the small towns which were 
without defence, and transfer the inhabitants to a 
place of strength, to be built on the frontiers of La¬ 
conia. He furnished them with a thousand men to 
carry his plan into execution, and the foundations of 
Megalopolis were immediately laid. 11 This happened 
about fifteen years before our arrival. 

We were greatly astonished at the extensive cir¬ 
cuit of the new city, 1 and the height of its walls flanked 
with lowers.” It already gave umbrage to Lacedae¬ 
mon, as I had perceived in a conversation which I had 
with king Archidamus, who some years after attacked 

h Theoph. ap. Athen. lib. 6. c. 20. p. 271. i Demosth. de 
Fals. Legat. page 295. Died. Sic. lib. 15. p. 372. k Pausan. 
lib. 4. cap. 27. p. 654; lib. 9. cap. 14. p. 739. ' Polyb. lib. 2. 

p. 140 j lib. 5, p. 432, ni Pausan. lib. 8. c. 27. p. 657- 
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this rising colony, and ended by concluding a treaty 
with it.” 

The great work of legislation next employed the 
attention of the citizens, who requested Plato to give 
them a code of laws. The philosopher was much 
pleased with so flattering a distinction; but having 
learned, both from the deputies of the city and one of 
his disciples whom he sent to Megalopolis, that the in¬ 
habitants would never consent to admit an equality of 
property, he determined not to comply with their 
solicitation.® 

A small river, called the Hellison, divides the city 
into two parts, in both of which houses and public 
edifices have been built, and are still building. That 
to the north contains a forum, inclosed by a stone 
balustrade, and surrounded by sacred edifices and 
porticos. A superb brazen statue of Apollo, twelve 
feet high, has been erected facing the temple of 
Jupiter. This statue is a present from the Phigaleans, 
who contributed with pleasure to the embellishment 
of the new city/ Some private individuals have like¬ 
wise done the same. One of the porticos bears the 
name of Aristander, who caused it to be built at bis 
own expense/ 

In the part to the south, we saw a spacious edifice, 
in which is held the assembly of the ten thousand 
deputies appointed to conduct the important affairs of 


■ Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 487. ° Pamphil. ap. Diogen. Lai : rt, 

lib. 3. § 25. Plut. in Colot. t. ii. p. 1126. AElian. Var. Hist, 
lib. 2. c. 42. * Pausan. lib. 8. cap. 30. p. 662. * Id. ibid, 

p. 663. 
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the state. 1- We were likewise shown, in a temple of 
iEsculapius, bones of an extraordinary size, which 
were said to have been those of a giant. 5 

The city contains a great number of statues; 
among others we saw the work of two Athenian 
artists, Cephisodotus and Xenophon, consisting of a 
group, in which Jupiter is represented seated on a 
throne, with the city of Megalopolis on his right hand, 
and Diana Conservatrix on his left. The marble of 
vt’hich it is made is the production of the quarries of 
Mount Pentelicus, near Athens. 1 

I might enumerate many other tilings of the same 
kind; but, in the relation of my travels, 1 have always 
avoided speaking of that prodigious number of tem¬ 
ples, altars, statues, and tombs, which we met with at 
every step in the cities, towns, roads, and even the 
most solitary places, through which we passed. I 
have also thought it most proper to omit the greater 
part of the prodigies and absurd fables of which we 
were fatigued with long recitals. The traveller who 
is condemned to hear them, ought to spare that pain 
to his readers. It would be in vain for hin\to attempt 
to reconcile the different traditions concerning the 
history of the gods and the most ancient heroes; his 
labours w ould only serve to increase the confusion of a 
chaos impenetrable to the light. It will be sufficient 
for him to observe in general, that, among different 
nations, the objects of public worship are known under 


<* r Xen. Hist. Graec. lib. 7- p. C11. Pausan. lib. 8 c. 32. p. 666. 
' Pausan. ibid.p, §f>7 ' lu. ibid. c. 30. p. 664. 
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different names, the sacrifices offered to them accom¬ 
panied by other rites, and their statues characterised 
by other attributes. 

But he ought principally to direct his attention to 
those monuments which ascertain the taste, know¬ 
ledge, or ignorance of an age; to describe festivals, 
because images of peace and joy cannot be too often, 
presented to wretched mortals ; and to relate those 
opinions or customs which may serve for example or 
instruction, even-though he should leave the applica¬ 
tion of them to his reader. Thus, when 1 shall con¬ 
tent myself with mentioning that, in a certain district 
of Arcadia, the Supreme Being is worshipped under 
the name of (.rood," those who read mv work will 
feel themselves invited to love the Author of all 
tilings ; and when I shall add, that, in the same pro¬ 
vinces, fanaticism has immolated human victims,'* 
they will shudder to perceive that superstition can oc¬ 
casion such horrors even among a people who adore 
God as sovereignly good. I return to my nar¬ 
rative. 

We had determined to make the tour of Arcadia. 
T his country is only a succession of those scenes in 
which nature has displayed the grandeur and fecun¬ 
dity of her ideas, and which she has negligently 
throwm together, without regard to the difference of 
their kinds. The powerful hand which has placed so 
many enormous and sterile rocks on their eternal 

“ Pausan. lib. 8. c. 36. p. 673. * Id. lib. 55. p. 600. Por- 

pliyr. de Abstin. lib. 2. § 27- p. 150. * See note IX. at the*' 

end of the volume. 
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bases, has sportively interspersed at their feet, and in 
the intervals between them, charming meadows, the 
asylums of coolness and repose. Every where we 
behold picturesque situations, unexpected contrasts, 
and admirable effects. 

How often when arrived at the summit of a lofty 
mountain, have we seen the lightning flash beneath 
our feet? How often, in the region of the clouds, 
have we beheld the resplendence of day change to a 
dim light, and the air become thick and agitated with 
violence, presenting a spectacle at once beautiful and 
terrifying ! Those streams of vapour which passed ra¬ 
pidly beneath our eyes, and plunged down into the 
deep valleys below; those torrents of waters which, 
roaring, precipitated themselves to the bottom of the 
abyss ; those huge masses of mountains which, through 
the thick fluid by which we were surrounded, ap¬ 
peared covered with a black veil; the melancholy 
cries of birds ; and the plaintive murmur of the winds 
and the trees, seemed to present to us the image of 
the hell of Empedocles: such must be that ocean 
of obscure and whitish air which impels and repels 
the souls of the guilty, either through the plains of 
aether, or amid the globes interspersed in the wide ex¬ 
panse of space/ 

We left Megalopolis, and, after having crossed 
the Alpheus proceeded to Lycosura, situate at the 
foot of Mount Lycseus, formerly called Olympus/ 
This country abounds in woods and fallow-deer. In 

J Plut. de Vitand, JEn Alien, t. ii, p 830, * Pausan. lib. 8. 

e.38.p#78. 
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the evening, our hosts wished to entertain us with an 
account of their city, which is the most ancient in the 
world; of their mountain, on which J upitcr was 
brought up ; of the temple and festivals of that god ; 
and especially of his priest, who, in time of drought, 
has power to bring down rain from heaven.* They 
afterwards told us of a hind which w r as still alive two 
centuries ago, and which they said had'lived more 
than seven hundred years. It was taken some years 
before the war of Troy, and the date of the time when 
it was taken was inscribed on a collar which it wore. 
It was kept as a sacred animal in the enclosure apper¬ 
taining to the temple. 11 Aristotle, to whom I one day 
mentioned this story, citing at the same time the au¬ 
thority of Hesiod, who attributes to the life of the 
stag a still longer duration,' did not seem to pay any 
regard to it, and observed to me, that the time of 
gestation of this animal, and that of the growth 
of the young stag, by no means indicated so long 
a life.' 1 

The next day, having reached the top of Mount 
Lycaeus, from whence almost the whole of Pelopon¬ 
nesus may be seen,* we were present at some games 
celebrated in honour of the god Pan, near a temple 
and small grove consecrated to him/ After the prize 
had been bestowed, we saw some young persons who 
followed with loud bursts of laughter all those whom 

* Pausan. lib. 8. c. 38. p. 678. * Id. c. 10. p. 620.. ‘ Hesiod 

ap. Plin. lib. 7- c. 48. p. 402. d Aristot, Hist. Animal, lib. 6. c.29. 
t. i. p. 833. Buffon, Hist. Nat. t. vi. p. 93. • Pausan. lib. 8. 

e. 38. p. 679. Td. ibid. p. 678. 
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they met in their way. 8 * We saw others who struck 
the statue of the god with whips ; they inflicted this 
punishment on him because a hunting, undertaken 
under his auspices, had not been sufficiently success¬ 
ful to furnish them with a meal. 1 ' 

The Arcadians however are not the less attached 
to the worship of Pan. They have dedicated to him 
a great number of temples, statues, altars, and sacred 
groves, 1 and he is represented on their coin.* This 
god pursues the animals which are hurtful to the har¬ 
vests ; he wanders with pleasure on the mountains, 1 ' 
from u'hence he watches over the numerous flocks which 
feed in the plain and from the instalment with seven 
pipes, of which he is the inventor,” produces harmo¬ 
nious sounds, which re-echo through the neighbouring 
valleys." 

Pan formerly enjoyed still greater honours. - He 
predicted future events in one of his temples, in 
which a lamp was kept burning day and night." The 
Arcadians still maintain that he distributes to mortals, 
during their life, the rewards and punishments which 
they merit ; p they place him, like the Egyptians, in 
the rank of their principal divinities, q and the name 
which they give him seems to signify that he extends 

Liv. lib. 1. c. 5. Plutarch, in Romul. t. I p, 31. * The 

Lupercalia at Rome derived their origin from this festival. 
k Theocr. Idyll. 7■ v. 106. Schol. ibid. ‘Pausan. passim. 

* See the plate of coins. k Tbeocr. Idyll. 1. v. 123. Callim. 

in Dian. v. 88. . 1 Pipd. Olymp. 6. v. 169. Horat. lib. 4. od. 

12. Virgil, Eelog. 2. v. 33. Georg. 1. v. 17. * Virg. Eclog. 

2. v. 32. |J§Blog. 8 . v. 24. *.■ Pausan. lib. 8 , c. 56. p. 674. 

* Id. c. 37. p.Jf»77. » Id. ibid. 8 Id. lib. 8. c. 31. p. 664. 
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his power over all material substance.' Notwithstand¬ 
ing these splendid titles, they at present limit his func¬ 
tions to the protection of hunters and shepherds. 

Not far from his temple is that of Jupiter, in the 
middle of an enclosure which we were not allowed to 
enter.* We afterwards met with other sacred places, 
the entrance of which is forbidden to men, but per¬ 
mitted to women. 1 

We next proceeded to Phigalea, which is seated 
on a very steep rock, and may be seen at a consider¬ 
able distance." In the forum is a statue which may 
serve for the history of the arts. The feet are almost 
joined, and the pendent hands are fastened close to 
the sides and thighs ;* for in this manner were statues 
formerly sculptured in Greece/ and thus they are 
still iu Egypt. That we had now before cm' eyes 
was erected for the athleta Arrhachion, who gained 
one of the prizes in the 52d, .53d, and 54th Olympi¬ 
ads.* We may hence conclude that two centuries 
before our time many statuaries still servilely followed 
the Egyptian taste."f 

To the right, and at the distance of thirty stadia;} 
from the city, is Mount Elaius ; to the left, and forty 
stadia § distant, Mount Cotylius. On the first is 

r Macrob. Saturn, lib. I. c. 22. 'Plut. Quaest. Graec. t. ii. 
p, 300. Pausan. lib. 8. c. 38. p. 679. Hygin. Poet. Astronorn. 

р. 426. ‘ Pausan. lib. 8. c. 5. p. 608 ; c. 10. p. 61b; 

с. 31. p.665 } c. 36 p.673. "Id. c. 39. p. 681. * Id 

c. 40. p. 682. 1 Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 276, * In the year; 

before Christ, 572, 568, 564. f See the observations on the 
origin and progress of sculpture in the account of Sicyon, in 
Chap. XXXVII. of this work. Vol. III. J Somewhat above 
a league. § About a league and a half. 
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seen the cave of Ceres, surnamed the Black, because 
that goddess, in despair for the loss of Proserpine, 
continued shut up in it a long time, wearing a mourn¬ 
ing habit/ On the altar, at the entrance of the cave, 
are offered, not victims, but fruits, honey and raw 
wool/ In a town situate on the other mountain, we 
surveyed with astonishment a temple of Apollo ; one 
of the most beautiful in Peloponnesus, as well from 
the choice of the stones of which the roof and walls 
are constructed, as from the happy harmony of all 
its parts. The name of the architect alone would 
suffice to ensure the tame of this edifice. It was 
built by the same Ictinus who, in the time of 
Pericles, erected the celebrated temple of Mi¬ 
nerva/ 

On our return from Phigalea we were present at a 
festival which was concluded by a grand entertain¬ 
ment, in which the slaves ate with their masters, and 
the highest praises were given to those who devoured 
the greatest quantity of eatables.' 

The next day, returning by Lycosura, we passed 
the Alpheus, not far from Trapezus, and went to 
sleep at Gortys, the plains around which are fertilised 
by a river of the same name. During this whole 
day we met with merchants and travellers who were 
going to the little town of Aliphera, which lay to our 
left, and at which a fair was to be kept.' 1 We did 
not follow them, because we had often been present 

1 Pausan. lib. 8. c. 42. p. 685. * Id. ibid. p. 688. h Id. 

ibid. cap. 41. p. 684, * Athen. lib. 4. cap. 13. p. 149. 

* Pausan. lib. 8. c, 26, p. 658. 
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at similar scenes, and because we must have journeyed 
for a long time on the slope of a mountain surrounded 
by precipices.* Our guides forgot to conduct us into 
a valley which is in the neighbourhood of Trapezus. 
The earth there, they told us, vomits forth flames, 
near the fountain of Olympius, which remains dry 
one year out of two. They added, that this place 
was the scene of the battle between the gods and 
the giants, and that to preserve the memory of that, 
dreadful contest, the inhabitants, on certain occa¬ 
sions, sacrifice to tempests, to lightning and the 
thunder.' 

The poets have celebrated the pleasant coolness 
of the waters of the Cydnus in Cilicia, and of the 
Mela* in Pamphylia ; but those of the Gortvnius de¬ 
serve better their praises. The most sever, cold 
never freezes them, and the greatest heats never alter 
their temperature.® They are most delightful, either 
to bathe in, or to drink. 

Besides possessing that coolness which distin¬ 
guishes the waters of Arcadia, those of the Ladon, 
which we passed the next day, are so pure and trans¬ 
parent that they are no where to be equalled. h Near 
the banks of this river, shaded by lofty poplars, we 
found a number of girls of the neighbouring country, 
dancing round a laurel, on which they bad hung 
garlands of flowers. The youthful Clytia, accom¬ 
panying her voice with her ^vre, sang the loves of 

* Polyb. lib. 4. j>. 540. Pausan. lib. 8. cap. 26. p. 652 
f Pausan. lib. 8. c. 29. p. 660. * Pausan. c. 28. p. 65*.*. 

* Pausan. lib. 8. c. 25. p. 651. 
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Daphne, the daughter of the Ladon, and Leucippus, 
the son of the king of Pisa. 1 No maid in Arcadia 
was so lovely as Daphne, no youth in Elis so beau¬ 
tiful as Leucippus. But how might it be possible to 
triumph over a heart which Diana had subjected to 
her laws, and which Apollo had not been able to van¬ 
quish ? Leucippus bound his hair upon his head, 
clothed himself in a light tunic, threw a quiver over 
his shoulders, and, in this disguise, pursued with 
Daphne the deer and the roe-bucks of the plain. 
Their furtive loves could not escape the jealous eyes 
of Apollo, who informed the companions of Diana, 
and the unhappy Leucippus fell beneath their arrows. 
Clytia added that the nymph, unable to endure either 
the presence of the god, who obstinately continued 
Ids amorous pursuit, or the light which he dispensed 
to mortals, supplicated the earth to receive her into 
her bosom, and that she was metamorphosed into a 
laurel.* 

We re-ascended the Ladon, and, turning to the 
left, took the road to Psophis, 1 * through several villages, 
and through the wood of Soron, in which are found, 
as well as in the other forests of Arcadia, bears, wild 
boars, and very large tortoises, the shells of which, are 
used to make lyres. 1 

Psophis is one of the most ancient cities of Pe'lc- 

1 Pausan. lib. 8. c. 20. p. 638. Philostr. Vit. Apoll. lib 
c. 36. p. 19. Scliol. Homer, in Iliad. 1. v. 14. (Jeopon. lib. 
Jl. c. 2. Serv. in Virg. Eclog. 3. v. 63. * The Thessalians 

affirm, that Daphne was the daughter of the Peneus, and that 
she was changed into a laurel on the banks of that river. 
* Pausan. lib. 8. c. 23 644. 1 Id. ibid. 
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ponnesus; jt is situate on the confines of Arcadia and* 
Eiis. A very high hill defends it from the north 
wind. To- the east flows the river Erymanthus, 
which rises in a mountain of the same name, to 
which the inhabitants frequently resort to hunt wild 
hoars and stags.” To the west is a deep botfdpi, 
into which a torrent falls, that afterwards continqe$; 
its course toward the south, and loses itself in the 
Erymanthus." 

Our attention was principally engaged by two ob¬ 
jects. We here saw the tomb of that Alcma-on. 
who, in obedience to the command of his father 
Amphiaraus, killed his mother Eriphyle, for which 
he was long pursued by the avenging furies, and 
at length wretchedly ended a life of dreadful 
agitation. 

Near his tomb, which lias no other ornament 
than some cypress trees of an extraordinary height," we 
were shown a small field and a little cottage, where, 
some centuries since, lived a poor and virtuous man, 
named Aglaus. Alike a stranger to wishes or to fears, 
unknown to men, and ignorant of what passed among 
them, he peaceably cultivated his little farm, the 
narrow boundaries of which he had never passed, 
lie had arrived at an extreme old age, when embas¬ 
sadors from the powerful king, of Lydia, Gyges, or 
Croesus, were commissioned to inquire Of the orach; 
of Delphi whether there existed on the face of the 

“Homer. Odys. lib. 6. v. 103. “ Polyb, lib. 4. p. 3X3. 

* Pausan. lib. 8. c. 24. p. 646, 

h 
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whole earth a mortal more happy than that prince. 
The pythia replied, “ Aglaus of Psophis.” p 

On our way from Psophis to Pheneos we heard 
mention made of several waters which possessed sin¬ 
gular properties. The inhabitants of Clitor affirmed, 
that one of their springs inspires so great an aversion 
for wine, that those who drink of it are afterwards 
unable to endure even th»* smell of that liquor. 5 
Farther on, toward the north, among the mountains, 
near the city of Non.icris - a very lofty rock, from 
u hich incessantly lion s .> = .uiiy water, which forms 
the river of the Styx. This is that Styx, so formi¬ 
dable to gods and men. It winds through a valley, 
to which the Arcadians resort, to confirm their promise 
by the most inviolable of oaths ; r hut they never drink 
of it, however thirsty, nor does the shepherd ever lead 
his flocks to its him! • Its water, though limpid, and 
without odour, is mortal to all living creatures; they 
drop dead as soon as die) have tasted it. It dissolves 
every kind of metal, and breaks every vessel which 
receives it, except those made ol the hoof of certain 
animals. 5 

As the Cyme thcans were then ravaging that 


’’ failsan. lib. 5, c, 24. p. 647. Plin. lit). 7. c. 46. t. i. p. 402. 
e.a Max. lib. 7. c. 1 . I Eudox. ap. Steph. in A'iv. Id. ap. 
I’lin. lib. 3t, cap. 2. t. ii. p. 549. Vitruv. lib. a. cap. a. p. IC4. 
1 11> nxlol, lib. 6. e. 74. * Vitruv. lib. 8. c. .‘3. p. 163. Var. ap. 

■satin, c. 7. Senec, Quest. Natur. lib. 3. cap. 25. Plin. lib. 2. 
e. 103, t. i. p. 121 ; lib; 30. cap. 16. t. ii. p. 543 j lib. 31. p. 550. 
i’ausan. lib, 8. c. 18. p. 6S5, Eustath. in Iliad, t. i i>. 301 - t. ii. 
p. 718 ; t. iii. p. 1667. 
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country, we Could not go thither to ascertain the truth 
of these reports. But having met on our road two 
deputies from a city of Achaia, who were journeying 
towards Pheneos, and who had more than once passed 
along that river, we inquired of them ; and concluded 
from their answers that the greater part of the pro¬ 
digies attributed to this famous stream would disap¬ 
pear on the slightest. e';v u • 

These were intelligent 1 ■ d-informed persons, 

and we put to them sev iher questions. They 
'• nowed us, toward the ih-east, Mount Cyllene, 
w hich lifts its majestic head above all the mountains 
of Arcadia , 1 and whose perpendicular height may be 
estimated at fifte, n or twenty stadia . 11 This is the 
only part of (n.v. e in which is found a species of 
white blackbirds.' Mount. Cy'lene joins to Mount 
Stymphalus, at the loot of of u<- tnui i( city, a 
lake, and a river of the same nemo. The city was 
formerly one of the most liuinstmig in Arcadiad The 
river rises out of the lake, and, after having begun «its 
course in this province, disappear- and terminates it 
under another name, in Argolis. in our time. I phi- 
crates, at the head of the Athenian < oops, formed a 
design to dam up every outlet oi "U river, that, its 
waters returning upon the lake, and thence inundating 
the city, which he ineffectually besieged, the inhabi- 

1 Pausan, lib. 8, cap. 17. p. 633. “ Strab. lib, 8, p. 888, 

* Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. 9. cap. 19. tom. i. p. 934. 3 Paul. 

Olymp. G. v. 169. * Herodot. lib. 6. c. 76. Diod. Sic. lib. 15. 

p. 365. Pausan. lib. 8. c. 24, p. 166 5 lib. 8. c. 22, p. 640. 
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tants might he compelled to surrender at discretion, 
but after great labour, he was obliged to abandon his 
project . 11 

According to an ancient tradition, this lake was 
formerly covered with voracious birds, which infested 
the country. Hercules killed them with his arrows, 
or drove them away by the sound of certain instru¬ 
ments? This exploit did honour to the hero, and 
bestowed celebrity on the lake. The birds returned 
no more, but they are still represented on the money 
of Stympbalus.' Such were the accounts given us by 
our travelling companions. 

The city of Phoneos, though one of the principal 
in Arcadia, contains nothing remarkable: but the 
neighbouring plain presented to our curiosity one of 
the finest works of antiquity. Its date cannot be 
precisely ascertained; we only know that, in very re¬ 
mote ages, the torrents that rush from the mountains, 
by which the city is surrounded, entirely over¬ 
whelmed and destroyed the ancient Pheneos ;' 1 and 
that, to prevent*a similar calamity from again hap¬ 
pening, a canal was dug in the plain fifty stadia* in 
length, thirty feetf deep, and of proportionable 
breadth. It was intended to receive the waters of 

’ Strab. lib. 8. p.389. b Apollon. Argon, lib. 8 . v. 1057. 
Schol. ibid. Pausan. lib,8. c. 22. p. 640. Strab. lib. 8. p. 371. 
c See the coins published by Spanbeim, Vaillant, and other anti¬ 
quaries. d Pausan. lib. 8. cap, 14. p. 627. * Near three 

leagues, f A little more than twentv-eiaht French for hear 
thirty English) feet. 
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the, river Qlbius, and those of any extraordinary fai|, 
of rain. They were conducted to two caverns, which 
still subsist at the foot of the two mountains, under 
which Nature .has opened for them secret passages. 

These labours, which are attributed to Hercules, 
would appear to more advantage in the history of i^at 
hero, than his combat with the fabulous birds of 
Stymphalus. However this may be, the canal was 
gradually neglected ;* and an earthquake having filled 
up the subterraneous passages by which the waters 
were carried .off.' the inhabitants took refuge on the 
eminences, where they constructed wooden bridges to 
maintain a communication with each other; and, as 
the inundation increased from day to day, they were 
obliged successively to erect other bridges, higher than 
the former.'- 

Some time attenvard 1 ' the waters opened them¬ 
selves a passage under ground through the obstacles 
by which their course, was stopped, and carried con¬ 
sternation through several provinces. The Ladon, 
that beautiful and peaceful river of which I have 
spoken, and which had ceased to flow since the ob¬ 
struction of the subterranean channels,' had precipi¬ 
tated itself in impetuous torrents into the Alpheus, 
and inundated the territory of Olympiad At Pheneos 
it was observed as a singularity, that the deal of which 

"Pausan. lib. 8. cap. 14. p.628. f Strab. lib. 8, p.389. 

*Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib, 5.'.o. Si' p. 552. > Id. ibid. lib. 3. 

c. 1. p. 117. 1 Strab. lib. 1. p. 60. k Eratosth. ap. Sitrab. 

lib. 8. p. 389. 
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the bridges had been made, after it had been stripped 
of its batk, had not rotted.’ 

From Pbeneos we proceeded to Caphyae, where 
we were shown, near a fountain, an old plane-tree, 
which bears the name of Merielaus, and which that 
prince is said to have planted himself before fie went 
to the siege of Troy ." 1 In a neighbouring village we 
saw a sacred grove, and a temple dedicated to Diana 
the StrangledA respectable old man informed us 
of the origin of this strange epithet. Some children, 
said he, playing near the temple, found a cord, and, 
having put it about the statue, dragged it along, crying 
out, laughing, We strangle the goddess. Some men, 
passing by at the time, felt such indignation at this, 
sight, that they killed the children with stones. They 
imagined that they avenged the gods, but the gods 
avenged innocence. We experienced their anger; 
and the oracle being consulted, commanded us to 
erect a tomb to these unhappy victims, and annually 
to render them funeral honours." 

’ Further on we passed by the side of a large cause¬ 
way, which the inhabitants of Caphya* have con¬ 
structed to defend themselves from a torrent and a 
lake which are in the territory of Orchomenus. 1 ' The 
latter city is situated on a mountain : we took a tran¬ 
sient view of it; and were shown mirrors made of a 

1 Tlveophr. lit). 5. c, 5. p, 522. “ Pausan. lib. 8. c. 2.5. p. 643. 

“ Clem. Alex. Cohort ad Gentes, p. 32. ° Pausan. lib. 8. c.23, 

p. 643. ^rid. ibid, p. 462. 
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blackish stone found in the environs .* 1 We afterwards 
took one of the roads that led to Mantinea/ 

. Our guides stopped before a small hill, which is 
shown to strangers; anti some Mantineans, who were 
walking in the environs, said to us: You have heard 
of Penelope, her griefs, her tears, and especially her 
fidelity ; learn that she consoled herself for the ab¬ 
sence of her husband with those lovers whom she had 
attracted to her; that Ulysses, on his return, drove 
her from his house, and that she here ended her days. 
This is her tomb/ Seeing us appear astonished, they 
added : You would have met with what is no less ex¬ 
traordinary on the other road. You would have seen, 
on the brow of a hill, a temple of Diana, in which is 
annually celebrated the festival of the goddess. It is 
common to the inhabitants of Orchoinenus and Man- 
tinea ; the one maintain a priest, and the other a 
priestess, whose ministry is for life. Both are obliged 
to observe the most austere regimen. They may not 
visit. The use of (lie bath, and the most innocent 
comforts of life are forbidden them. They are alone, 
and have no avocations, yet are'not the less restricted 
to the most rigid continence.* 

Mantinea, formerly founded by the inhabitants of 
four or live of the neighbouring hamlets," is distin¬ 
guished by its populousness, its riches, and. the monu¬ 
ments by which it is decorated.* It possesses ferine 

q Plin, lib. 37. c. 7-1. il. p. 779- ' I’ausan. lib. 8. c. 12. 

p.. 624. ’Id. ibid. ‘ Pausan. libi 8. c. 13. p. 625. u Xen- 
Hist. Grtec. lib. 5. p. 553. Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 331. Strab. 
lib. 8. p. 337. x Pausan. ibid. c. 9. p. 616. 
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fields/ and from it depart a considerable number of* 
roads,' which lead to the principal towns of Arcadia. 
Among those into Argolis, there is- one called the 
Road of the Ladder, because steps have been cut over 
a high mountain for the convenience of foot-passen¬ 
gers.* 

The inhabitants of Mantinea, it is said, were the 
first who in their exercises combated man to man. 1 ' 
They were also the first who wore a military dress, 
and made use of a kind of armour, which has taken 
its name from their city . 0 They have always been 
considered as the bravest of all the Arcadians. 1 * 
When, in the time of the Persian war, they did not 
arrive at Plataa till after the battle, they testified the 
. greatest regret, and, to. punish themselves, would pur¬ 
sue into Thessaly a body of the Persians which had 
fled, and, on their return home, banished their gene¬ 
rals, by whose delays they had been deprived of the 
honour of fighting." In the wars which have since, 
happened, the Lacedaemonians dreaded them when 
enemies, and esteemed themselves fortunate when, 
they could obtain their alliance.* United by turns 
with Athens, with Sparta, and other foreign powers, 
they have been seen to extend their dominion over 
almost the whole province , 8 and afterwards to be un¬ 
able to defend their own frontiers. 

y Xen. ibid. p. 653. *Pausan. ibid. c. 10. p. 618. * Id. 

ibid. c. 6. p. 610. ‘\Herpnpp. ap. Athen. lib. 4. c. 13. p. 154. 
f Ephnr. ap. Athen. lib. 4. c, IS. p. 154. / Diod. Sic. lib. 15. 

p. 336. * Hasodot. lib. 9. c. f6. 'Diod. Sic. ibid. * ThacvcL 
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A short time before the battle of Leuctra, the La¬ 
cedaemonians %sieged Mantinca ; and, as the siege 
continued a long time, they turned against the brick 
walls, by which the city was defended, the river which 
flows in the environs. The walls were thrown down, 
the city almost entirely destroyed, and the inhabitants 
dispersed in the villages which they had formerly oc¬ 
cupied / 1 Mantinea soon after arose from her ruins 
with new splendor, and did not blush to unite with 
Lacedaunon, and to declare against Epaminoridas, to 
whom in part she had owed her liberty.' Since that 
time this city has been continually agitated by foreign 
wars, or distracted bv intestine factions/ Such, in- 
deed, in tin *se latter times, has been the fate of almost 
all the cities of Greece, especially those in which fix 
people exercise the supreme power. 

This form of government, has always subsisted at 
Mantinca; the first legislators modified it to prevent 
the dangers to which it is, exposed. All the citizen: 
have* the right to give their opinion and vote in the 
geenrai assembly, but only a small number may be ap¬ 
pointed to the offices of magistracy k The other parts 
of the constitution were regulated with so much wis¬ 
dom, that it is still cited as a model.' At present the 
demiurgi, or tribunes of the people, exercise the prin¬ 
cipal functions, and sign their names to the public 
acts before the senators and the other magistrates.'" 

k Xenoph, Hist. Graec. lib. 5, ,p. 552. Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p, 331. 
et 336. Pausan. lib. 8. c. 8. p.‘ <51&. 1 Xen. Hist. Graec. lib. 0. 

р. 602. Pausan. lib. 8, c. 8. p. 615. k Aristot. de Rep, lib. 6. 

с. 4. t. ii. p.- 416. ' Polyb, lib. 6. p. 487, AElian. Var, Hist, 

lib. 2. e. 22. Thucyd. lib, 6. c. 47, 
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At Mantinea w< became acquainted with an Ar¬ 
cadian named Antioclnis, who some years before had 
been one of the deputies which several cities of 
Greece' had sent to the king of Persia to discuss 
in his presence their mutual interests. Antiochus 
spoke in the name of his nation, and was not well re¬ 
ceived ; when he returned he thus addressed the as¬ 
sembly of the ten thousand : I have seen in the palace 
of Artaxcrxes a great number of bakers, cooks, cup¬ 
bearers, and porters • I have sought in his empire for 
soldiers, which might, oppose ours, but have, found none. 
All i hat is said of his riches is men boasting, as you 
mav judge from the golden plane tree of which so 
much has been said ; it is so small, that its shadow 
would not be sufficient to cover a grasshopper.“ 

As we went from Mantinea to Tegea, we had on 
our right Mount Mtenalus, and on our left an exten¬ 
sive forest , 0 in the plain between which was fought, 
some years since, that battle in which Kpaminondas 
gained the victory and lost his life. Two monuments 
have been raised to him, a trophy ' 1 and a tomb. 1 * They 
arc near to each other, as if their places had been as¬ 
signed them by philosophy. 

The tomb of Kpaminondas consists of a simple 
column, on which is suspended a buckler ; that buck¬ 
ler which I had so often seen in his chamber, over 
his bed, upon the wall, or above the seat in which the 
hero usually sat. These local circumstances suddenly 

§i: , 

“ Thucyd. lib. 5. * Xen. Hist. Grace, lib. 7. p. 621.. 

* Pausan. lib. 8. c. ll||p, 620. * Diod. Sic. lib. 15, p, 396. 

’ Pausan. ibid, p. 
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recurring to my mind, with the remembrance of his 
virtues, his benevolence, of an expression which he had 
used on such an occasion, a smile which had ^scaped 
him on such another, and a thousand minute particulars 
with which grief loves to nourish its melancholy, and 
ail combining with the insupportable idea, that of this 
great man now only remained a heap of dry bones 
which the earth incessantly corroded, I was seized 
with an emotion so violent and painful that I was 
forced to tear myself from an object which I could 
neither look on nor leave. I was then alive to sensi¬ 
bility, but now am so no longer, as the feebleness of 
niv language too plainly evinces. 

I shall at least have (hr: consolation here to add a 
new ray to the glory of this great man. Three cities 
dispute the trilling honour of having given b ; rtu to 
the soldier from whom he received his mortal wound. 
The Athenians assert that he fell by the hand of 
Gryllus the son of Xenophon, and have required that 
the painter Euphranor in one of his pictures should 
adopt their opinion.’ According to the Mantineans, 
he was killed by Machaerion, a countryman of theirs 
and according to the Laccdannonians, by the Spartan 
Anticrates, to whose posterity they even granted 
honours and exemptions : 4 extravagant distinctions, 
which sufficiently prove ' how much they dreaded 
Epaminondas. 

• Tegea is only about an hundred stadia from Man- 

' Patisan. lib. 8. c. 11. p. 621 5 lib. 9. c. 15. p. 741 . * Id 

ibid. p. 621. 1 Hut. in Ages. t. i. p. C16. 
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tinea.* These two cities, rivals find enemies from 
their proximity , 11 have more than once engaged in 
bloody disputes ;* and, in the wars which have divided 
nations, have almost always taken different sides/ 
At the battle of Platfea, which terminated the great 
quarrel between Greece and Persia, the Tegeatm, who 
amounted to the number of fifteen hundred,* dis¬ 
puted with the Athenians the honour of commanding 
one of the wings of the Grecian army.” They did 
not obtain their claim to be allowed, but they proved 
that they deserved it by the most gallant be¬ 
haviour . 11 

Each city in Greece is under the special protec¬ 
tion of a divinity. Tegea has chosen for its tutelar) 
deity Minerva, surnamed Alea. The ancient temple 
having been burnt a few years after the Peloponnesian, 
war, a new one was built, after the designs-, and under 
the direction of Scopas of Paros, the same artist who 
has produced so many noble statues. Me employed 
the Ionic order in the peristyles which surround the 
temple. On the pediment in front he has represented 
the hunting of the wild boar of Calydon ; it contains 
a number of figures, among others those of Hercules, 
Theseus, Perithous, and Castor. The subject on the 
other pediment is the combat of Achilles and 
Telephus. The temple is divided into three aisles 
by two ranges of columns, of the Doric order, above 

* About tlirceleagues and three quarters. ” Thueyd.lib. 5. 
c. 62 et 65. * Id. iib. 4. p. 134. 1 Diod. Sic. lib. 15- 

p. 391. 1 Herodot. lib. 9. c. 28 et.39. * Id, ibid. cap. 26. 

k Id. ibkhc. 70*; 
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which is another of the Corinthian, which rise to and 
support the roof.*' 

‘ To the walls are- suspended chains, which, in 
some of their ancient expeditions, the Lacedaemonians 
had prepared for the Tegea t ns, hut with which they 
were themselves loaded .' 1 It is said that in the battle 
the women of Tegea, having placed themselves in 
ambuscade, fell upon the enemy and decided the 
victory. A widow named Marpessa distinguished 
herself in such a manner 'on this occasion, that her 
armour is still preserved in the temple.* Close to it 
are seen the tusks and skin of the Calydouian hoar, 
which were allotted to the beautiful Atlanta of Tegea, 
who gave the ferocious animal the first wound/ 
Lastly, we were shown a brazen manger, which the 
Tegeata.*, after the battle of Plataea, carried off from 
the stables of the general of the Persians/ Such 
spoils gratify the vanity of a people, and sometimes 
act as motives to emulation. 

In this temple, which is the most beautiful of any 
in Peloponnesus, 1 ’ a young girl officiates as priestess, 
who resigns her sacred functions as soon as she arrives 
at the age of puberty/ 

We saw another temple, into which the priest only 
enters once in the year ; k . and in the forum remarked 
two great columns, the one of which supports the 

c Pausan. lib. 8. c. 45. p. 698. d Herodot. lib. 1. c. 66. 
• Pausan. lib. 8, c. 47. p. 605 j e. 48. p. 697. f Id. ibid, c: 45, 
46, et 47. * Herodot. lib. 9. c. 70. k Pausan. lib. 8. c, 45. 

p. 693. 1 Id, ibid. c. 47. p. 695. k Id. ibid. c. 48. p. 696. 
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statues of the legislators of Tegea, and the other the 
equestrian statue of a private individual who gained 
the prize of the horse races at the Olympic games '. 1 
The inhabitants have decreed them all the same 
honours, but we surely ought not to believe that they 
hold them in the same esteem. 

1 Fausan, lib. 8. c. 48. p. G96. 
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Journey through Jrgoln* 

I’noM Tcgea wo entered Argolis by a fictile which 
passe- boiot/ce '♦omio high mountains." 1 As we ap- 
proaened the sea, we saw the marsh ot’Lema, formerly 
the haunt of that monstrous hydra which Hercules 
slew. From thence we took the road to Argos, 
through a beautiful meadow." 

Argolis, as well as Arcadia, is intersected with 
hills and mountains, which have valleys and fertile 
plains in the intervals between them. Thes* ad¬ 
mirable irregularities no longer excited our Surprise, 
but our attention was greatly interested from another 
motive. This province was the cradle of the Greeks, 
since it first received the foreign colonies by whom 
they were civilised. 0 It became the theatre of the 
greater part of events recorded in die ancient annals 
of Greece. There was it that Inachus api>eared, who 
gave his name to the river which waters the territory 
of Argos ; there also lived Danaus, I lyperrnnestra,, 
Lyncetis, Aicmaon, Perseus, Amphitryon, Pelops, 
Atreus, Thyestes, Agamemnon, and so many other 
celebrated heroes and heroines. 

* See the map of Argolis. “ Pausan. lib. &■ cap. (>. p. 510. 

‘ " pa, Voyage Manager. tie l’Argolide. * Dio'd. Sic. lib. 3. 
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Their names, which have been so often read with 
delight in the writings of the poets, and heard with 
ecstacy from the stage, make the stronger impression 
on the mind, as the; heroes themselves seem again to 
jive in the festivals and monuments consecrated to 
their memory. The view of the places which were 
the scenes of their illustrious deeds carries us back to 
the times in which they lived, realises fiction, and 
gives animation to the most insensible objects. At 
Argos, amid -the ruins of a subterraneous palace, 
in which it is said king Acrisius confined his 
daughter Danue/ I seemed to myself to hear the 
complaints of that unhappy princess. On the road 
from Ilennione to Trcezcn, I imagined that 1 beheld 
Theseus raising the enormous rock beneath which 
were deposited the sword and other tokens by which 
he was to be recognised by his father.' 1 These illusions 
are a homage which we render to celebrity, and give 
new force to the imagination, which 1ms more fre¬ 
quently need of such supports than reason. 

Argos is situate at the foot of a hill, on which 
stands the citadel.' It is one of the most ancient 
cities of Greece," and from the earliest ages possessed 
such power and splendor that its name was sometimes 
given to the province, to the whole of Peloponnesus, 
and even to all Greece. 1 The house of die Pelopidae 

p Pausan. lib. 2. c, 23. p. 1C4. Apollod. lib. 2. p. 89. 
q Plot in Thes. t. i. p. 3. Pausan. lib. t. cap. 27. p. 6 6 j lib. 2. 
]). 188 ct 192. r Strab. lib. 8 . p. 3TO. Liv. lib. 32. cap. 25. 
* Herodot. lib. 1 . c. 1. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 24. ‘ Strab. lib. 8 . 

p. 369. v Schol. Find, in Isthm. od. 2. v. 17 , Plut. Quaest. 
Roman, t. ii. p. 27 5 |§ Apollod. lib, 2, p. 75. 
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having established itself at Mycenaj, that city eclipsed 
the glory of her rival." Agamemnon reigned in the 
former city, and Diomcdes and Sthenelus in the 
latter/ Some time after, Argos regained its rank/ 
which it never afterwards lost. 

The sovereign power was at first confided to 
kings, who oppressed their subjects, and who were 
soon only left in possession of that title which they 
had abused/ 

The title itself was afterwards abolished, and a 
democracy has subsisted ever since/ The affairs of 
the state are discussed in a senate, before they are 
submitted to the decision of the people ; b but as the 
senate cannot take on itself the executive power, 
eighty of its members continually watch over the 
safety of the state, with nearly the same functions as 
the prytanes of Athens/ More than once, and even 
in our time, the principal citizens have endeavoured 
to free themselves from the tyranny of the multitude 
by establishing an oligarchy ; but these attempts have 
answered no other purpose than to occasion an 
effusion of blood/ 

They still felt the effects of a fruitless attempt of 
this kind which they had made about fourteen years 


" Strub. lib. 8. p. 872. * Homer. Iliad, lib. 2. v. 504. 

* Strab. ibid. ‘ Plut io Lycurg. t. i. p. 43. Pausan. lib. 2. 
c. 19. p. 152. * Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 28, 31, et 41. ‘ Herod, 

lib. 7. c. 148. Thucyd. ibid. e. 37- ' Id. ibid. c. 47. Diod 

Sic. lib. 19. * Thucyd. ib. c. 76, 81, 82. Diod. Sic lib i"> 

p. 372. 
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before. , Wearied with the continual calamities and 
reproaches of the public orators, they engaged in a 
project to change the form of government. Their 
design was discovered, and many of them were appre¬ 
hended. When brought to the torture, some killed 
themselves; and one of them accused thirty of his 
associates, who were put to death without further 
trial. Their property was confiscated ; informations 
multiplied, and to be accused was to be found guilty. 
Sixteen hundred of the richest of the citizens were 
massacred ,* and as the orators, through fear of a new 
order of things, began to relax in their zeal, tbe people, 
conceiving they had deserted them, sacrificed them all 
to their fury. No city of Greece had seen within its 
walls the example of such barbarity; and the Athe¬ 
nians, having heard the account of it in one of then- 
assemblies, thought themselves so polluted by only 
listening to the horrid narrative, that they immediately 
had recourse to the ceremonies of expiation/ > 

The Argives are renowned for their bravery; they 
have had frequent disputes with the neighbouring 
nations, and have never feared to enter the lists with 
the Lacedemonians/ who have often sought their 
alliance/ 

We have already said, that the first period of their 
history is resplendent with illustrious names and 
shining achievements. In the latter, after they had 

' Diod, Sic. lib. 15. p. 8?3. «Plut. <le Reip. Ger. Prase, t. ii. 
p. 804. Hellad. ap. Phot. p. 1593. f Herodot. lib. 6. c. 77. 
c Thucyd. lib. 5t c. 36. 
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conceived the hope of obtaining the sovereignty of all 
Peloponnesus, 1 ’ they became enfeebled by unfortunate 
expeditions and intestine dissensions. 

Like the Arcadians, they have neglected the sciences 
and cultivated the arts. Before the expedition of 
Xerxes, they were more versed in music than the 
other people of Greece. 1 They were for some time 
so much attached to its ancient simplicity, that they 
imposed a line on a musician who had dared to pre¬ 
sent himself to the competition with a lyre having 
more than seven strings, and to perform in modes 
which they had not adopted. 11 Among the musicians 
born in this province, the most distinguished were 
Lasus, k Sacadas, 1 and Aristonicus ; m among the sculp¬ 
tors, Ageladas" and Polycletus; 0 among the poets, 
Telesilla. 

The three former contributed greatly to the pro¬ 
gress and improvement of music, as did Ageladas and 
Polycletus to that of sculpture. The latter, who lived 
about the time of Pericles, has filled Peloponnesus 
and all Greece with his immortal works. In adding 
new beauties to human nature, he surpassed Phidias; 
but in presenting to us the image of divinity, he never 
rose to the sublimity of the ideas of his rival.* He 
chose his models from youth and infancy, but old age 

> Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 28. Died. Sic. lib. 12. p. 123. 1 Herodot. 
lib. 3. cap. 131. uplut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1144. * Id. ibid, 

p. 1141. 'Id, Ibid. p. 1134. “Atben. lib. 14. p. 637 
11 Pausan. lib. 6. c. 3. p. 472 j c. 14. p, 487. ° Plut in Protag. 

t. i. p. 311. Anthol. Grsec, lib* 4, p. 333. p Quintil. Instil. 
Orat. lib. 13, c. 10, p. 744. 
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seemed to embarrass those hands which were amis 
tomed to represent the graces. This species of com 
position accommodates itself so easily to a certain 
negligence, that Polycletus merits peculiar praise for 
having rigorously confined himself to correctness of 
design. In fact, there is a figure by him, in which 
the proportions of the human body are so accurately 
observed, that it has been called the canon or rule, q 
by the unanimous consent of artists, who study it 
whenever they have to represent the same nature in 
the same circumstances, for it is impossible to form a 
single model which shall suit all ages, sexes, and 
characters." If Polycletus be charged with some 
errors, it may be said in reply, that if he did not 
attain, he at least approached near to, perfection." 
He himself seems to have doubted his own success. 
At a time when other artists inscribed on their works, 
Such a one has made it (Evoi «)> he contented himself 
with writing on his, Polycletus was making it (ew^o-h); 
as if to finish what he had begun he waited the judg¬ 
ment of the public.* 

He listened to advice, and knew how to appre¬ 
ciate its value. He made two statues of the same 
subject, on one of which he worked in private, con¬ 
sulting only bis own genius, and the rules of his art, 
which he had carefully considered; the other he 
sculptured i^ his shop, into which every one who 

t 

« PI in libi'34. cap. 8 tom. ii. page 650. Jun. de Piet. p. 168. 
r Mem. do l’Acad des Bell. Lettr. t. xxv. p. 303, CEuvr. de Fal- 
coun t iii. p. 87- ’ * Cirtr. de Clar. Orat. c. 16, t. i. p. 351. 

‘ lTm. lib. 1, t. i. p. 5. 
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chose might enter, correcting and amending it accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of as many as were pleased to be¬ 
stow their advice. As soon as both were finished he 
exhibited them to the public. The first was received 
with universal admiration; but at the second every 
body laughed aloud; upon which he said, That you 
laugh at is your work, the other is mine. u Another 
anecdote will prove to what celebrity he had attained 
in his life-time. Hipponicus, one of the. principal 
citizens of Athens, intending to consecrate a statue to 
his country, was advised to employ the chisel of Poly- 
cletus. No, replied he, the honour of my offering 
would then be wholly engrossed by the aitist.* We 
shall see below that his fertile genius employed itself 
with no less success in architecture. 

Telesilla, who flourished about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, rendered her country illustrious by her 
writings, and saved it by her courage. The city of 
Argos was on the point of falling into the hands of the 
Lacedaemonians. It had lost six thousand men, 
among which was the flower of its youth.' Telesilla 
collected the women most proper to second her de¬ 
signs, furnished them with arms, which she procured 
from the temples pr from the houses of individuals, 
placed herself with them on the walls, and repulsed 
the enemy, who, through fear of being reproached 
either with defeat or victory, retired from before the 

city.' 

" .Allan. Var. Hist. IJb. 14. o. 8. * Id. ibid. c. 16. » He- 
rodot. lib. 6. cap. 76 s lib. 7. c. 148. * Pausan. lib. 2. cap. 2o. 
p. 157. Polymn. Stratag. lib, 7/ c. 33. Lucian, in Amor. t. ii. 
p. 431, Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 4. p, 618. Suid. in Te\e<riX. 
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The most signal honours were rendered to these 
female warriors. Those who fell in the battle were 
buried by the side of the road to Aigos; others were 
permitted to erect a statue to the god Mars.* The 
figure of Telesilla was placed on a column, in front of 
the temple of Venus. Far from deigning to cast her 
eyes on the volumes represented at her feet, she appears 
to fix them with complacence on a helmet which she 
holds in her hand, and is about to put upon her head. b 
Lastly, to perpetuate the remembrance of so extraordi¬ 
nary an event, an annual festival was instituted, in 
which the women wear the habit of men, and the men 
the drts« of women. 0 

In this city, as in all the others of Greece, the 
productions of the arts are very common, but their 
master-pieces extremely rare. Among the latter it 
may suffice to name several statues by Polycletus and 
Praxiteles/ The following objects engaged our at¬ 
tention from other reasons. 

We saw the tomb of a daughter of Perseus, who, 
after the death of her first husband, married CEbalus, 
king of Spaita. The Argive women before that time 
had never dared to contract a second marriage.' This 
event is of the highest antiquity. . 

We saw' a group, representing Perilaus of Aqgoa 
about to put to death the Spartan Othryadas/ The 
Lacedaemonians and Argives disputed the possession 

* Plut. de yirt. Mul. t. ii. p, 245. b Pausan. lib. 2. e. 20. 
p. 157. r Plut. tie Virt, Mul. t. ii. p. 245. Polyaen. Stratag. 
lib 8. c. S3. 4 Pauean. ijb. 2. e, 20. p. 154; c. 21. p. 160. 

«Id. ibid. c. fljl. p. 159 . 'Id. ibid. c. 20. p. 156. 
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of the city of Thyrea. It was agreed that eaeh state 
should name three hundred warriors, by a combat 
between whom their differences’ should be finally 
decided. They all fell, except two Argives, who, 
thinking themselves incontestably victors, hastened to 
carry the news to the magistrates of Argos. Othrya- 
das, howe\cr, still breathed, and notwithstanding his 
mortal wounds, had strength enough left to erect a 
trophy on the field of battle, on which he traced with 
his blood these words, “ The Lacedemonians con¬ 
querors of the Argives; ” and then hastened his own 
death, that he might not longer survive his compa¬ 
nions.* 

The Argives are persuaded that Apollo manifests 
future events in one of his temples. Once a month 
the priestess, who must observe the strictest continence, 
sacrifices a sheep during the night, and, as soon as she 
has tasted of the blood of the victim, is inspired with 
the spirit of prophecy. 1 ’ 

We spw the women of Argos assemble during 
several successive days in a kind of chapel, adjoining 
to the temple of Jupiter Saviour,* to weep for Adonis. 

I could have wished to have said to them what philo¬ 
sophers have remarked on similar occasions : “ Why 
should you weep for him if he is a god, or offer sacri¬ 
fices to him if he is not ?” k 

* Pausan. lib. 2 c. 20. p. 156. Cryserm. ap. Plut. in Parall. 
t. ii. p. 306. Suid. in OSpuaJ. Stat. Tlieb. lib. 4. v. 43. L.ict. 
ibid. Stob. Serai. 7. p. 92. Pausan. lib. 2. c. 24. p. 165. 

1 Pausan. ibid. o. 20. p. 156. * Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t, ii p 

328. Id. in laid, p.379. 
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At the distance of forty stadia* from Argos 1 is 
the temple of Juno, one of the most celebrated in 
Greece,® formerly common to that city and Mycenae." 
The old one was burnt not a century since by the 
negligence of the priestess Chrysis, who had forgotten 
to extinguish a lamp placed in the midst of the sacred 
fillets. 0 The new one, built at the foot of Mounf 
Euboea, attests the progress of the arts, and will 
eternise the name of the architect Eupolcmus of 
Argos. 

That of Polycletus will be still more celebrated 
from the works with which he has decorated this 
temple,'’ and especially the statue of Juno, of almost 
colossal size. The goddess appears seated on a 
throne with a ciown on her head, on which are en¬ 
graven the Hours and the Graces. She holds in her 
light hand a pomegranate; a mysterious symbol 
which is not explained to the profane : in her left is 
a sceptre, on the top of which is the figure of a 
cuckoo, a singular attribute that has givqi birth to 
many puerile stories. While we w-ere admiring the 
workmanship, worthy of the rival of Phidias, and 
the richness of the materials, which are of gold and 
ivory, Philotas showed me, laughing, a misshapen 
figure, in a sitting posture, made of the trunk of a 
wiid pear-tree, and covered with dust. That, said 

* About a league and a half. * Strab. lib. 8. p. 368, “ Pau¬ 
san. lib- 2 . c 17. p 147. " Stfab. lib. 8. p. 372. • Thucyd 

lib. 4. c. 133. Pausan. lib. 2. c. 17, p. 148. <• Pausan. ibid, 

p. 147.’' < Strab. lib. 8. p.J72. 
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he. is the most ancient statue of Juno ; f after having 
long received the worship of mortals, it experiences 
the lot of old age and poverty; it is thrown into a 
corner of the temple, where no one addresses to it 
cither prayers or vows. 

The magistrates of Argos repair to the altar of 
this t!bmple to bind themselves by oath to observe 
their treaties of peace; but strangers are not permitted 
to offer sacrifices on it.’ 

The temple, from its foundation, has been served 
by a priestess, who is obliged, among other things, to 
abstain from certain fish. 1 A statue b erected to. hei 
during her life-time;" and after her death her name, 
and the time during which she exercised the priest¬ 
hood, is inscribed on it. This range of statues, placed 
in the front of the temple, with those of different 
heroes,* furnishes a succession of dates which histo¬ 
rians sometimes employ to ascertain and fix the ordei 
of time. 31 

In the list of the priestesses we found several illus¬ 
trious names, as those of Hypermnestra, daughter of 
Danaus; Admeta, daughter of king Eurystheus;* and 
Cydippe, who owed her glory less to her ancestors 
than to her children. They related to us her history 
during the celebration of the festival of Juno. The 

' Pausan. lib 2. cap. 17- p. 148. . * Herodot. lib. 6. cap. 8.. 
' Plut. de Solert. Animal, t. ii. p. 988. 0 Pausan. lib. 2. c. 17 

p 149. * Pausan. ibid. p. 148. 1 Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 2. 

Sehol. ibid. Hellan. ap. Dionys. Halic. Ant. Rom. lib. 1 . 1 . i. p 
181. Excerpt. Polyb. p. 50. Meurs. de Archont. Athen. lib .1. 
c. G. * Marsh. Chron. Can. p, 127. Freret, Defens, de la 
Chronol. p. 75. 
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day ftf that festival, which assembles together an in¬ 
numerable concourse of spectators, is especially dis¬ 
tinguished by a solemn procession, that proceeds 
from Argos to the temple of the goddess. It opens 
with a hundred oxen, adorned with garlands, which 
are to be sacrificed, and distributed to the people.’ 
A body of youthful Argives march as guards, in 
shining armour, which they put off from respect 
before they approach the altar ; b and the procession 
is closed by the priestess, who appears in a chariot 
drawn by two beautiful white oxen.' It happened, 
when Cydippc was priestess, that when the proces¬ 
sion had filed off, the oxen had not yet arrived; upon 
whicli Biton and Cleobis yoked themselves to the 
chariot of their mother, and drew her, in triumph, 
the distance of forty-five stadia,* through the plain, 
and to near the middle of the mountain, to the place 
where the temple then stood. 4 Cydippe arrived 
there amid the shouts and plaudits of the people : 
and in the transports of her joy supplicated tin- 
goddess to grant to her sons the greatest good which 
could be bestowed on mortals. Her prayers, it is 
said, were heard ; a gentle sleep fell on the two 
youths, in the temple itself; and they tranquilly 
passed from life to death :* as if the greatest blessing 

' hebol. Pind. in Oiymp. 7. v. 152. b JEenas Poliorc. c. 17. 
p. 13. * Palaephat. de Incredib. c. 61. * About a league 

and three quarters. a Pausan lib. 2. c. 17* p. 148. * Herodot. 

lib. 1. c. 31. Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 367. Cicer. Tuscul. 
lib. 1. c. 47. t. ii. p. 273. Valer, Maxim, lib. 5. c. 4. extern. 4. 
Stob. Serin. 169. p. 603. Serv. et. Philarg. in Virg. Georg, lib. 
3. v. 532. 
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which the gods can grant to man were to shorten his 
days. 

' Examples of filial piety are certainly not rare in 
great nations, but the memory of them is preserved 
with difficulty in the family in which they have been 
produced; whereas, in Greece, a whole city appro¬ 
priates them to itself, and eternises them as no less 
honourable to it than victories over an enemy. The 
Argives sent to Delphi the statues of these generous 
brothers; f and in one of their temples I have seen 
t hem represented harnessed to the chariot of theii 
mother.® 

We had seen the illustrious rcwaid which the 
Greeks had bestowed on the virtues of indhiduals; 
and we afterwards saw, at the distance of ,'iiteen stadia 
lrorn the temple , 11 to what excesses they have been 
hurried by the jealousy of power. Some ruins, among 
which the tombs of Atreus, Agamemnon, Oie-tes, and 
Electra, are with difficulty distinguished, are all that 
remains of the ancient and famous city of Mycenae, 
which was destroyed by the Argives about a centun 
and a half ago . 1 Its crime was, that, it had refused to 
bend beneath the yoke they had imposed on almost 
all Argolis, and that in contempt of their commands, 
it had joined its forces to tho£&**which Greece had 
assembled against the Persians . 11 The unfortunate 
inhabitants wandered in different countries, and the 
greater part only found an asylum in Macedonia . 1 

f Ilerodot. lib. 1. cap. 31. * Pausan. lib. 2. c. 20. p. 155 

Id. ibid. c. 17. p. 147. 1 Diodor. Sic. lib. 11. p. 49. Strab, 

lib. K. p. 372. * Pausan. lib. 2. c. 16. p, 146. 1 Id. lib. 7. 

c. 25. p. 589. 
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The history of Greece presents us with more than 
one example of these dreadful emigrations, which 
ought not to excite our surprise. The greater part of 
the districts of Greece at first contained a number of 
independent republics, some subject to aristocracy, 
others governed by a democracy, and all of which 
easily obtained ’the protection and assistance of the 
neighbouring powers whose interest it was to divide 
them."’ In vain they endeavoured to unite together, 
by a general confederation; the most powerful, after 
having subjected the weaker, disputed the sovereignty 
with each other, and not unfrequently one among 
them, raising itself above the rest, exercised a real 
despotism under the specious forms of liberty. Hence 
those ancient hatreds and national wars which for so 
long a time have laid waste Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia, 
and Argo!is. These have never desolated Attica and 
Laconia; not the former, because its inhabitants live 
under the same laws, like citizens of the same citv; 
nor the latter, because the people of that country have 
been always held in subjection by the active vigilance 
of the magistrates of Sparta, and the known valour of 
the Spartans. 

I am not ignorant that the'infractions of treaties, 
and offences committed against the laws of nations, 
have been sometimes brought before the assembly of 
the Amphictyons, instituted from the earliest ages 
among the northern states of Greece. I know also 
that many cities of Argolis established among them- 


m Thucyd4ib. 1. c. 35 et 40. 
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stives a similar tribunal but these councils, which 
only took cognisance of certain causes, either did not 
extend their jurisdiction over all Greece, or never 
possessed sufficient power to enforce the execution of 

* eii decrees. 

On our return to Argos we went up to the citadel, 
where we saw, in the temple of Minerva, a statue of 
J upiter, which, as we are told, was formerly preserved 
in the palace of Priam. It has three eyes, one of 
which is in the middle of the forehead; either to 
signify that this god reigns equally in the heavens, 
over the sea, and in the infernal shades,° o. to denote 
that he beholds the past, the present, and the future. 

We departed forTiryns, distant from Argo-, about 
fifty stadia.* Of this very ancient city p nothing now 
remains but the walls, which are about twenty feet 
thick, q and of a proportionable height. They arc 
constructed of huge stones, laid one upon another; 
the least of which is of such a prodigious size that two 
mules could scarcely draw it. As they are not cut, 
lesser stones have been employed to fill the inter¬ 
stices left by the irregularity o' their shape/ These 
w alls have subsisted during a long series of ages, and 
will, perhaps, excite the admiration and astonishment 
of posterity for thousands of years to come/ 

The same kind of labour m&y be remarked in the 
ancient monuments of Argolis, and particularly in the 

° Strab. lib. 8. p. 374, * Pausan. lib. 2. cap. 24 p 16o 

* About two leagues and a half. * Pausan. ibid, c 15 p J45 

* Voyag. de Des Mouceaux, p. 473. r Pausan lib. 2 cap “5 

p. 169. * Id. lib, 9. cap. 36. p. 983. Des Mouceaux, p 473 
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half-destroyed walls of Mycenas/ and the vast excava¬ 
tions which are seen near the port of Nauplia," 
situated at a little distancefrom Tiryns. 

All these works are attributed to the Cyclops, x 
whose name naturally awakens ideas of greatness; 
since it was given by the most ancient poets, some¬ 
times to giants/ and sometimes to those children of 
heaven and earth who were employed to forge the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter.' It was imagined that these 
gigantic constructions could not l>e the work of ordi¬ 
nary mortals. It doubtless had not been remarked 
that men, in the earliest ages, when they formed them¬ 
selves dwellings, laboured more for solidity than ele¬ 
gance ; and that they employed the most powerful 
means with which they were acquainted to ensure a 
long duration to indispensable labours. They hol¬ 
lowed in the rock deep caverns, for a place of refuge 
during their lives, or to receive their-bodies after death. 
They detached huge fragments from the mountains, 
and with them surrounded their habitations. They 
thus displayed their strength, and triumphed over 
obstacles. They then laboured after the plan of na¬ 
ture, all whose works are simple, necessary, anti 
durable. The exact proportions and beautiful forms 
since introduced in the productions of art, make more 

1 Eurip. in Hcrcul. Fbr. v. 944. Pausan. lib. 7 , c. 25. p. 589. 
Hesych. in KvxA&br. * Strab. lib. 8. page 378. * Eurip. in 

Orest.v. 963; in Iphig. in Aul. v. 152 et 1501; in Elect, v.1158; 
"in Hercul. Fur. v. 15. Strab. lib. 8. p. 373. Pausan, lib. 7. c. 25. 
d, 589. EuHstath. infjPiiul. p.286. Stat. Theb. lib. 1. v. 251. 
lIoiner$pdyss. litf?9. Bochart. Geograph. Saer. lib. 1. e. 30. 
Mein. Ml’Acad. dcs Bel/Lettr. t. xxiii. Hist, p. 28. 
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agreeable, but I doubt whether they leave such pro¬ 
found impressions on the mind. Even in those which 
have most claim to public admiration, and raise their 
heads majestically above the earth, the hand of art 
conceals that of nature, and magnificence only is sub¬ 
stituted for grandeur. 

We were told at Tiryns that the Argives, ex¬ 
hausted by long wars, had destroyed Tiryns, Midea, 
Hysia, and some other cities, to remove their inhabi¬ 
tants to Argos. 1 Philotas regretted that he could not 
find here any of the ancient Tirynthians; and when I 
inquired his reason, It is not, replied he, because they 
are as fond of wine as the other inhabitants of this 
country , b but'because their humour would have amused 
ine. I will relate to you what I have heard from an 
Argive. 

They had contracted such a habit of jesting on 
every occasion, that they were no longer able to dis¬ 
cuss seriously the most important affairs. Wearied 
at length with their own levity, they had recourse to 
the oracle of Delphi, which assured them they would 
be cured if, after having sacrificed a bull to Neptune, 
they should be able, without laughing, to throw it into 
the .sea. It was manifest, that the constraint imposed 
on them would prevent them from being able to com¬ 
ply with the condition required. They however as¬ 
sembled on the sea-shore, and carefully removed all 
the children; but as they were endeavouring to drive 
away, one who had privately come in among them, 

‘Pausan. lib. 8. c. 27 . p. 653. " Athen, lib. 10. c 12 . 

p. 438. 
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he called out to them, “ What, are you afraid I 
should swallow your bull ?” On which they all burst 
into a loud laugh, and, being persuaded that their 
malady was incurable, quietly submitted to their 
lot.* 

We left Tiryns, and, proceeding towards the ex¬ 
tremity of Argolis, visited Hermione and Troezen. 
In the former we saw, among other things, a small 
grove consecrated to the Graces; a temple of Venus, 
in which all the maidens of the place before they are 
married must'offer a sacrifice ; A and a temple of Ceres, 
before which are the statues of some of the priestesses. 
A festival is there celebrated in the summer, the prin¬ 
cipal ceremony of which I shall briefly describe. 

At the head of the procession appear the priests 
of different divinities, and the magistrates in office: 
they are followed by women, men, and children, all 
clothed in white, crowned with flowers, and singing 
hymns. Next come four heifers, which are driven 
one after the other into the temple, and successively 
sacrificed by four matrons. These victims, which at 
first can with difficulty be held, become tame as soon 
as they hear the voice of these women, and present 
themselves of their own accord at the altar. We 
were not witnesses of the truth of the latter circum- 
tance, for the doors are shut during the sacrifice.* 

Behind this edifice there are three places sur- 

** Theophr. ap. Athen. lib. 6. c. 17. p. 261. Eustath. in 
Otlyss. lib.rtik p, 1839. lin. 47. d Pausan. lib. 2. c. 34. 
p. 19&4fc < ®&i9an. lib. 2. c. 35, p. 195. .jEliau Hist. Animal, 
lib 11. 
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rounded with stone balustrades. In one of these the 
earth opens and discovers a profound abyss. This is 
one of the mouths of the infernal regions, of which I 
have spoken in my journey through Laconia. The 
inhabitants of the country say that Pluto, when he 
carried off Proserpine, chose to descend by this gulf, 
because it is the shortest passage to his gloomy abode. 
They add that, on account of their situation, they are 
not required to pay any tribute to Charon, and that 
therefore they do not put a piece of money into the 
mouths of their dead, as is practised in every other 
part of Greece.' 

At Trcezen we saw with pleasure the monuments 
that city contains, and heard with patience the long 
relations which a people, proud of their origin, 8 gave 
a- 01 their ancient kin s, and of the heroes to which 
their country had given birth. We were shown the. 
seat on which Pittheus, the son of Pelops, admini¬ 
stered justice ; b the house in which Theseus, his grand¬ 
son and pupil, was bornthat in which Hyppolytus 
dwelt ; k and his temple, in which the maidens of Troe- 
zcn deposit their hair before their marriage. 1 The 
Trcezenians, who pay divine honours to the latter 
hero, have consecrated to Venus the place itt which 
Phaedra concealed herself see him drive his chariot 
in the course. Some of them affirm that he was not 
killed by his horses, but placed among the constelia- 

, 'Strab. lib. 8. p, 373. Callim. ap. Etyinol. Mag'll, in 
A otvcitt. f Pausan. lib. 2,c. 30. p. 181. u Id. ibid. e. 31, p. 184.' 

* 1 Id. ibid. c. 32. p. 188. 11 Id. ibid. p. 1S7, 1 Id. ibid. p. 186. 
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lions; others showed us the place where he was buried, 
which is near the tomb of Phaedra.' 1 ' 

We were also shown an edifice, in the shape of a 
tent, in which Orestes continued while he was puri¬ 
fied ; and a very ancient altar, on which sacrifices 
were offered at once to the Manes and to Sleep, on 
account of the union between these divinities." One 
part of Troczen is situate on the declivity of a moun¬ 
tain, and the other in a plain, that extends to the 
port, through which winds the river Chrysorrhoas, and 
which is surrounded on all sides by hills and moun ¬ 
tains, covered to a certain height by vines, olives, 
pomegranates, and myrtles, above which appear woods 
of pines and firs that seem to raise their lofty heads 
to the clouds. 0 

The beauty of this scene did not detain us long 
in that city. At certain seasons the air of it is un¬ 
wholesome ; p its wines are no longer in repute,' 1 and 
the water of the holy fountain it possesses is of a 
bad quality/ 

We proceeded on our journey, along the sea-coast> 
and arrived at Epidaurus, situate at the bottom of a 
bay, 8 in front of the island of iEgina, which anciently 
belonged to it.* It was formerly defended by strong 
walls against the attacks of the neighbouring powers.” 

* Pausan. lib. 2. c. 32. p. 186 et 187. ” Id. ibid. cap. 31. 

page 184. ° Fourmont. Voyag. Manuscr.' de l’Argolide. 

p Chanill. Trav. in Greece, p. 216. n Theophr. Hist. Plant, 
lib. 9. c. 20. Plin. lib. 14. c. 18. t. i. p. 724. * Vitruv. lib. 8. 

c. 3. p. 159. Plin. lib. 31. p. 548. * Strab. lib. 8. p. 374. 

'llerodot. lib. 5. c. 83., “ Thucyd. lib. 2, c, 56; lib. 5. c. 55 * 

et 56. 
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Itl territory, which abounds in vineyards/ is sur¬ 
rounded by mountains covered with oaks/ Without 
the walls, at the distance of forty stadia/* are the 
temple and sacred grove of yEsculapius/ to which 
sick persons resort from all parts to seek a cure for 
their various disorders. This small country is governed 
by a council consisting of one hundred and eighty 
persons/ 

Nothing is known with certainty concerning the 
history of /Esculapius, which is the reason so many 
different stories are told concerning him. If we may 
pay any regard to the reports of the people of Epi- 
daurus, a shepherd, having lost his dog and one of 
his she-goats, found them on a neighbouring moun¬ 
tain, near a child who shone with an extraordinary 
respiendance, and whom the goat suckled and die dog 
guarded. This child was /Esculapius, the son of 
Apollo, and Coronis/ He dedicated his days to the 
relief of the unhappy. The most dangerous wounds 
and maladies yielded to his operations, his remedies, 
his harmonious songs, and'the magical words that he 
employed/ Tike gods pardoned him his success, but 
he dared to recall the dead to life, and, on the repre¬ 
sentation of Pluto, w'as struck dead with a thun¬ 
derbolt/ 

* Homer. Iliad, lib. 2. v. 561. y Strab. ibid. Plin. lib. 4, 

5. t. i. p. 194. 1 Liv. lib. 45. c. 28. Val. Max. lib. 1. c. 8. 

§2. * About a league a half. * Pausan. lib. 2, c. 26 et 

27. b Plut. Qutcst. Greec. t. ii. p. ,291. c Pausan. lib. 2. 

c. 20. p, 170. * Pind. Pyth. 3. v. 92. G Pind. ibid. v. 10. 

Eurip. in Alcest. v, 125. Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. tom. ii. p. 408. 
Diod. Sic. lib, 4. p. 273. Plin. lib. 29. t. ii. p. 493. 
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Other traditions suffer us to perceive some glim¬ 
merings of the truth, anil present us with a thread 
which we w ill follow for a moment w ithout entangling 
ourselves in its windings. The tutor of Achilles, the 
sage Chiron, had acquired some slight acquaintance 
with the virtues of simples, and a still greater know'- 
ledgc of the method of reducing fractures and luxa¬ 
tions. He transmitted what he knew- to his de¬ 
scendants, who still exist in Thessaly, and wdio havi 
at all times generously devoted themselves to the 
service of the siek. f 

It appears that iEsculapius was bis disciple,® and 
that liming been entrusted with his secrets, he taught 
them to his sons, Machaon and Podalirius, h who 
reigned after Jus death over a small city in Thessaly 1 
During the siege of Tro) they signalised their courage 
in the field of battle, k and their skill in the treatment 
of w'oundsfor they had carefully cultivated surgery, 
an essential part of medicine, and the only one, 
apparently, which was known in these remote ages." 
Machaon having been killed under the walls of Tioj, 
his ashes were brought by Nestor to Peloponnesus." 
His children, who followed the profession of their 
father, settled in this country. They raised altars to 
their giandfather, and merited the same honours 


f Dicsearch, ap. Geogr. Min. t. ii. p. SO. * Pind. Pyth. 3. 

v. 80. Id. Nem. 3. v. 94. b Homer. Iliad, lib. 4. v. 219. 

• Id. lib. 2. v. 730. Strab. lib. 8. p.'339; lib. 10. p. 448. 

^ Id. lib. It. v. 832. 1 Id. ibid. lib. 4. v. 219. " Plat, de 

N>. lik J S. t. ii. j>. 405, 406, &c. Cels, dc Re Med. in Praefnt. 
ct 06. Aa#| ib 3 c> 26 p 278 • 
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themselves by the services which they rendered to the 
human race. 0 - 

* The founder. of so respectable a family soon ber- 
came the object of public veneration, though his ad¬ 
vancement to_ the rank of the gods must have been 
posterior to the time of Iiomer, who speaks of him 
only as a man. But at present divine honours are 
every where paid to him. His worship has passed 
from Epidaurus to the other cities of Greece, and 
even to distant countries ; v and cannot but become 
still more extensive, q because the sick will ever im¬ 
plore with confidence the compassion of a divinity 
who was subject to like infirmities with themselves. 

The Epidaurians have instituted in honour of 
/Esculapius festivals which are annually celebrated, 
and to which from time to time are added new spec¬ 
tacles/ Though these are most magnificent, the 
temple of the god, the edifices which surround it, and 
the scenes which pass in it, are more proper to gratify 
the curiosity of the inquiring traveller. 

I mean not to speak of those rich presents which 
have been deposited there by die hope and gratitude 
of the sickbut the expressive words written over 
the gate of the temple immediately and forcibly arrest 
the attention. “ Entrance here is only permitted to 
pure souls.” 1 The statue of the god, the work of 

° Pausan. lib. 2. c. 11. p. 136; 'c. 23. p. 163. p Id. lib. 2. 
c. 26. p. 171 e t 172. " Liv. Epit. lib. 11. Val. Max. lib 1. 

c. 8. § 2. Aurel, Viet, tie Vir, Ulust. c. 22. Ovid. Metarn. &c. 
'Plat, in Ion. t. i. p. 530. * Liv, lib. 45. c. 28. ‘Clem. 

Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 652. Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 2. § 19. 
p. 136. 
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ThrasymedeS of Paros, as is seen by his name in¬ 
scribed on the base, is of gold and ivory. dSsculapius 
appears seated on Ills throne, with a dog at his feet, 
a staff in one hand, and stretching out the other over 
a serpent, which seems to raise itself up to reach it. 
The artist has engraven on the throne the exploits of 
some heroes of Argolis; we there see the triumph 
of Bellerophon, and Perseus cutting off the head of 
Medusa." 

Polyclctus, whom no one ever surpassed in tlu 
art of sculpture, and who has been equalled by few iu 
architecture, erected, in the sacred grove, an elegant 
and superb theatre, to receive the spectators on 
certain festivals/ It is built near a marble rotunda, 
which attracts the eye, and the inside of which has 
lately been decorated by the painter Pausias. In 
one of his pictures, Love is no longer seen with the 
menacing apparatus of a warrior: he has dropped his 
bow and his shafts, and to triumph only needs the 
lyre which he holds in his hand. In another, Pausias 
has represented intoxication under the figure of a 
woman whose features are distinguished through a 
glass bottle which she is on the point of emptying.'' 

In the environs we saw a number of columns, on 
which were inscribed not only the names of those who 
had been cured, but also a detail of the means by 
which they recovered their health.' Similar monu¬ 
ments, the registers of the experience of ages, would 
he at ah times valuable, but were indispensably ne- 

" I’wjjgaR. lib. 2. c. 27. p. 172. T Id. ibid. p. 174. »Id. 

ibid bnBs. * Id. ibid. c. 27- p. 173. Strab. lib. 8. p. 374. 
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ccssary before there were any writings on medicine. 
We know that in Egypt the priests reserve in the 
* temples. a circumstantial account of the cures that 
have been wrought.* In Greece the priests of /Escu- 
lapius have introduced this custom, with their other 
rites, in almost, every place in which they have been 
established. 1 ' Hippocrates knew the value of this 
practice, and derived a great part of his doctrine 
concerning regimen from a series of ancient inscrip¬ 
tions near the temple which the inhabitants of Cos 
erected to jEsculapius.' 

Yet it must be acknowledged that the priests of 
this god, more desirous to be thought to work miracles 
than to effect cures, have but too often recourse to 
imposture to obtain an influence o>-er the minds of 
the people. They however deserve praise for having 
placed their temples without the walls of cities, and 
upon eminences. 11 That of Epidaurus is surrounded 
by a wood in which no person is permitted to die, nor 
any child to be brought into the world. For to banish 
from these places the terrifying image of death, sick 
persons on the point of expiring, and women about to 
be delivered, are removed from them.* A wholesome 
air, moderate exercise, proper regimen, and suitable 
remedies, are the means which have been wisely 
judged most proper to re-establish health ; but these 
alone are not sufficient for the views of the priests, 

“ Galen, de Compos. Med. lib. 5. c. 2. p. 240. b Strab. 
lib. 8. p. 375. Gruter, Inseript. t. i. p. 71- f Strab. lib. 14. 
p.657. Plin, lib. 29. c. 1.1. ii. p, 493. d Pint. Qusest. Rom. 
t,. ii. p. 280. * Pausan. lib. 2. c. 27. p. 172. 
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" ho, that they may be able to attribute natural effects 
to preternatural causes, add to them a number of 
superstitious practices. 

Near the temple is a spacious hall, in which those 
who come to consult JEsculapius, after having de¬ 
posited on the holy table some cakes, fruits, and other 
offerings, pass the night on little beds/ One of the 
priests bids them keep a profound silence, whatever 
noise they may hear, resign themselves to sleep, and 
be attentive to the dreams which the god shall send 
them. 8 He afterwards extinguishes the light, and 
takes care to collect the offerings with which the table 
is covered/ Some time after the patients imagine 
they hear the voice of /Esculapius, whether any sound 
be conveyed by some ingenious artifice, dr the priest 
returning into the hall mutters some words near their 
bed, or whether, in fine, in the solemn stillness which 
surrounds them, their imagination realises the recitals 
and the objects by which it has never ceased to be 
acted on since their arrival at the temple. 

The divine voice prescribes to .them remedies 
proper to effect their cure, and which are much the 
same with those of other physicians/ It enjoins them 
at the same time .to perform certain religious cere- 
'monies, as necessary to ensure their success. If the 
patient’s complaint be only of the number of imagi- 

f Arisloph. in I’lut. v. 662. 1’uusan. lib. 2. c. 27. p. 173. 
Aristid. Orat. t. i. p. 525. Philostr. Vit. Sophist, lib. 1. 535. 
I’laut. in Circul. act. 1. seen. 1. p. 263. Solin. c. 7. * Cicer. 

dc Divin. lib; ,’2. c. 59. t. iii. p..89. b Aristoph. ibid. v. 676. 
i Le Clerc. ^t. de la Med. liv. 1. c. 20. p. 60. 
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nary disorders, and he is judged a proper instrument 
for pious fraud, he is commanded to present himself, 
the next day, in the templeto pass from one side of 
the altar to the«pther; and to lay his hand first on the 
altar, and afterwards on the suffering part, and publicly 
declare his cure, in the presence of a great number of 
spectators, whom this prodigy cannot fail to inspire with 
new enthusiasm . k Sometimes, to save the honour of 
Aesculapius, the sick persons are directed to go and 
perform similar injunctions at some distant place. 1 
At other times they receive the visit of the god dis¬ 
guised under the form of a great serpent, the caresses 
of which reanimate them with new hope.”' 

Serpents, in general, are consecrated to this god, 
either because the greater part of them have proper¬ 
ties useful in medicine,” or for other reasons nhich it 
would be useless to enumerate; but jEsculapius ap¬ 
pears to have had a particular predilection for those 
found in the neighbourhood of Epidaurus, which are 
of a colour approaching to a yellow, 0 have no poison, 
are tame and gentle, and love to live in familiarity 
with man. That which the priests keep in the 
temple will sometimes wind round their bodies, or 
raise himself on bis tail to take the food which they 
present him on a plate.' 1 He is rarely suffered to go 
out; but when this liberty is permitted him, he walks 

k tiruter. Inscript. t. i. p. 71. 1 Aristid. Orat. t. i. p. 51 6 

et 549. “ Aristoph. in Plut. v. 688. " Plin. lib. 29. c. 4, 

t. ii. p. 505. ° Pausan. lib. 2. c. 28. p. 175. p See coins in 

the cabinet of the king of France. 
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majestically through the streets, and, as his appear¬ 
ance is deemed a happy omen, it excites universal 
joy. 11 Some revere him; because he is under the 
protection of the tutelary divinity of jthe place ; and 
others prostrate themselves before him, because they 
confound him with the god himself. 

These familiar serpents are found in the other 
temples of i£scuiapius, r as also in those of Bacchus,’ 
and some other divinities. They are very commoft 
at Pella, the capital of Macedonia. The women 
there keep them for their amusement. In the great 
heats of summer they wind them round their necks 
like necklaces, and in their orgies wear them as orna¬ 
ments, or shake them on their heads. During my 
stay in Greece, it was said that Olympias, queen of 
Philip king of Macedon, had one of them, which she 
frequently took to bed with her; and it was even. 
added, that Jupiter had taken the form of that animal, 
and that, Alexander was his son. 1 

The Epidaurians are very credulous, and the 
generality of sick persons much more so. They re¬ 
pair in crowds to Epidaurus, and submit with implicit 
resignation to remedies from which they have never 
before received any benefit, and which their firm 
confidence sometimes renders more efficacious. The 
greater part related to me with a lively faith the 
dreams with which they had been honoured by the 
gods. Some were so simple that they were highly 

’ Val. Max.lib. 1. c. 8. § 2. * Pausan. lib. 2. c. 11. p. 137, 

* Schol, Aristoph. in Plut. v. 690. * Plut, in Alex. t. i. p. 665. 

Lucian, in Alex. c. 7. 1. ii. p. 2^5. 
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offended at every attempt to reason with them ; and 
others so timid, that no arguments could for a mo¬ 
ment divert their attention from their complaints. 
All of them related instances of cures, into the truth 
of which they had never examined, but which received 
additional confirmation by passing from mouth to 
mouth. 

We returned to Argos, and took the road to 
Nemea, a city famous for the solemn games cele¬ 
brated there, every third year, in honour of Jupiter. 
As they are nearly the same with those at Olympia, 
I shall say no more of them. It will be sufficient to 
observe, that the Argives preside at them," and that 
the victor is rewarded with a crown of parsley/ Wc 
afterwards entered the mountains, and at the distance 
of fifteen stadia from the city, our guides showed us, 
with a kind of shuddering, the cavern which was 
the den of the lion that felt beneath the club of 
Hercules/ 

From thence, returning to Corinth, we once more 
took the road to Athens, where, when I arrived, I 
continued my researches into the different parts of 
the administration, the opinions of the philosophers, 
and the various branches of literature. 

11 Pausan. lib. 2. c. 15. p, 144. Julian. Epist. pro Argiv. p. 
108. * Pausan. lib. 8, c. 48. p, 697, Plin. lib. 19. c. 8. p, 

179. Lucian. Gymnas. c. 9. t. ii. p. 888, T Pausan, lib. 2, 
15. j>, 144, 



The Republic of Plato . 


Two great questions employ the attention of the phi¬ 
losophers of Greece, the one concerning the manner 
in which the universe is govern*], and the other the 
mode in which men ought to be governed. These 
problems, perhaps equally difncult to resolve, are the 
perpetual subject of their conversations and their 
writings. We shall hereafter see what Plato, follow¬ 
ing Timaeus, thought concerning the formation of the 
world. I shall now explain the means he imagined 
to constitute the most happy of political societies. 

He had more than once conversed with us on this 
subject, but he explained himself with greater care 
one day in the academy, where, for some time, he had 
ceased to give lessons. He undertook to prove, that 
he who is just must be happy, even though he should 
have no good to hope from the gods, and every evil 
to fear from men. The better to show what justice 
is in an individual, he examined what would be its 
effects in a government, in which it manifests itself 
with a more marked influence, and in more sensible 
characters. The following is nearly the idea which 
he gave us of his system. I shall introduce him 
speaking, but must intreat the indulgence of my 
reader; for, were it required to clothe his thoughts 
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with the beauties with which he knew to embellish 
them, the Graces themselves must hold the pencil. 

■ I mean not to give the plan either of a monarchy 
or a democracy. Whether the sovereign authority be 
confided to a single man, or exercised by a ntynber of 
persons, is of small importance. I propose to form a 
government in which the people shall be happy under 
the empire of virtue. 

1 shall divide the citizens of such a state into three 
classes; that of the mercenaries, or the multitude; 
that of the warriors, or the guardians of the state; 
and that of the magistrates, or sages. To the first of 
these I shall ‘prescribe nothing; they were born 
blindly to follow the impressions of the two others. 

' I would form a body of warriors/ who should 
always have their arms in their hands, and whose 
object it should be to preserve the state in profound 
tranquillity. ■ They shall not be intermingled with the 
other citizens, but shall remain in a camp, and be 
constantly in readiness to quell internal factions, and 
repel foreign invasions/ 

But as men so formidable may be infinitely dan¬ 
gerous , 11 and as, since they are in possession of the 
whole force of the state, it will be but too easy for 
them to usurp a power over it, we will hold them in 
restraint, not by the laws, but by the vigour of an 
institution which shall regulate their passions, and 
even their virtues. We will cultivate their minds 
and their hearts by instructions which are relative to 

"Flat, de Rep. lib.2. p. 373. f;Id. ibid. lib. 3. p. 4l5. 
11 Id. ibid. n. 416. 
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music, and'we will increase their courage and their 
health by the exercises of the gymnasium.' 

Their education shall commence from their earliest 
years/ and the impressions which they shall then 
receive «rill not be contrary to those which they must 
afterwards experience. Care shall especially be taken 
not to amuse them with the idle fictions contained in 
the writings of Homer, Hesiod, and other poets. The 
dissensions and acts of vengeance falsely attributed to 
the'gods can only present to them great crimes justi¬ 
fied by great authorities; and it is indeed a serious 
misfortune to have been early accustomed to find no¬ 
thing extraordinary in the most atrocious actions. 

Let us never degrade the divinity by such images. 
Let poetry present herself to the children of warriors 
with equal dignity and beauty. Let them be inces¬ 
santly taught that God can only be the author of 
good,' that no real evil originates from him, that his 
chastisements are benefits, and that the wicked are to 
be lamented, not when they suffer, but when they find 
the means to avoid him/ 

Care shall be taken to educate them in the most 
perfect contempt of death, and the terrific apparatus 
of the infernal shades/ The menacing and exagge¬ 
rated descriptions of Cocytus and of Styx may be 
useful on certain occasions, but were not made for 
men, who ought only to be acquainted with fear by 

* Plat, de Rep. lib. 2. p. 376- d Id. ibid. p. 377. ' Id. 

ibid p. 379. 1 Id. ibid. p. 380. Id. in Georg, t. i. p. 472 et 509. 

* Id. de Rep. lib. 3, p. 386. 
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the effects of that with which they inspire their 
enemies. 

• Intimately convinced of these truths, that death is 
not an evil, h and that the sage is sufficient to himself, 
they shall see their friends and relatives expire around 
them without shedding a tear or heaving a sigh. 
Their souls shall be alike superior to the excess of 
grief, of joy, or of anger; they shall neither know vile 
interest, nor falsehood, if possible still more vile. 
They shall blush at the weakness and cruelly which 
the poets have attributed to the ancient warriors , 1 and 
tliey shall know that true heroism consists only in the 
government of the passions, and in obedience to the 
laws. 

On their minds shall be engraven, as on brass, in 
indelible characters, the internal ideas of justice and 
of truth ; that the wicked are miserable in prosperity, k 
and that virtue is happy in persecution, and even in 
oblivion. 

But these truths ought not to be presented in 
colours which may diminish their majesty . 1 Banished 
be those actors who degrade them on the stage, by 
combining with them,a too faithful picture of the in¬ 
firmities and vices of humanity; their talents would 
inspire our pupils with that taste for imitation, the 
habit of which, when early contracted, enters into the 
manners, and influences them every moment of their 
lives. It is not for them to copy gestures and lan¬ 
guage which are unsuitable to their character ; their 

" Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. p. 387. 1 Id. ibid. p. 391. k Id. 

ibid, p. 392. 1 Id. ibid p. 394, &c. 
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behaviour and expressions should breatiie the‘sanctity 
of virtue, and have no other ornament than their ex¬ 
treme simplicity. Should any of those poets, who 
arc so versed in all the various forms of discourse, 
and able indiscriminately to represent every character, 
enter our city, we will shed perfume on his head, and 
give him his dismission."* 

We will exclude from our music both the plaintive 
accents of the Lydian harmony, and the effeminacy 
of the Ionian song ; but we will retain the Dorian 
mode, the masculine and nervous expression of which 
shall animate the courage of our warriors; and the 
Phrygian, whose peaceful and religious airs may suit 
the tranquillity which we would preserve in the soul. 
Yet shall even these two inodes be restrained in their 
movements, and compelled to assume a loftiness of 
expression consonant to circumstances, conformable 
to the airs which they are to regulate, and to the 
words to which they should ever be subservient." 

From this happy relation established between 
words, harmony, and numbers, shall result that pro¬ 
priety, and by consequence that beauty, of which the 
idea ought to be ever present to our pupils. This 
idea painting, arciiitecture, and all the arts, shall un¬ 
ceasingly offer to their eyes, that, surrounded and 
assailed on every side by images of beauty, and living 
in fhe midst of those images, as in a pure and serene 
air, they may be penetrated by them to their inmost 
souls, and accustomed to reflect them in their actions 


de Rep. lib. 3. p. 398 et 399. 


” Id.ibid. 
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and manners . 0 Fostered by these divine influences, 
they shall shudder at the first aspect of vice, because 
they perceive not on it the sacred impress which they 
bear in their hearts ; and shall exult with joy at the 
voice of reason and of virtue, because they shall ap¬ 
pear to them under known and familiar forms. They 
shall love beauty with all the transports, but without 
the extravagances, of love. 

The same principles shall direct that part of their 
education which relates to the necessities and the 
exercises of the body/ But they cannot be subjected 
to any uniform and constant rule of regimen, because 
men who are to lead their lives in a camp, and to 
follow the operations of a campaign, ought to be 
inured to support hunger and thirst, cold and heat, 
wants, fatigues, and all the severities of the reasons. 
They will find in a frugal diet the treasures of health, 
and in constant exercise the means of increasing their 
courage rather than their strength. q Those who shall 
have received from nature a delicate constitution, shall 
not seek to fortify it by the resources of art. As the 
artisan has not leisure to repuir the ruins of a- body 
which labour consumes/ they would blush to prolong 
with their cares a dying life, which is useless to the. 
state. Prompt and simple remedies shall be applied 
in cases of accidental maladies, but the disorders 
which arise from intemperance and other excesses 
shall be unknown, and those, the seeds of which they 

* Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. p. 401. * Id. ibid, p, 403. > Id. 

ibid. p. 410. , r Id. ibid. p. 406. 
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brought with' them into the world, left to chancew*e 
ghall thus proscribe that part of medicine which is of 
ho other use than to multiply our sufferings, and pro 
long our dying moments.' 

I shall say nothing here of the chase, dancing, or 
of the combats of the gymnasium ; l nor shall I speak 
of that inviolable reverence to be paid to parents, and to 
aged persons, 0 or of a number of other observances, the 
detail of which would lead me too far. 1 shall only 
establish general principles, from.which the particular 
rules will result; of themselves, and may be easily ap¬ 
plied to existing circumstances’. The most essential 
of these is, that music and the gymnastic exercises 
have an equal influence on education, and that a just 
proportion should be carefully maintained between 
the exercises of the body and those of the mind ; for 
music alone softens and renders effeminate the cha¬ 
racter which it tempers,* and the exercises of the 
gymnasium, while they bestow on it vigour, render it 
harsh and ferocious. It is only by combining these 
two arts, and correcting the one by the other, that we 
can be able to bend or relax in a just proportion the 
springs of a too feeble or too impetuous mind ; by 
these means only our warriors, uniting strength and 
courage to mildness and amenity, will appear in the 
eyes of their eneibies the most formidable, and in those 
of their fellow citizens the most amiable, of men/ 
But, to produce this happy effect, care must be taken 

’ Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. p. 310. ‘ Id. ibid. p. 412. “Id. 

ibid. 4ib. 4. p. 425. * Id, jbid, ..lib. 3. p. 410. T Id. ibid, 

lib. 2. p. 876, 
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to make no innovation in the system of the institution 
once established. It has been said that, to introduce 
ah alteration in the rules of music, would be to shake 
the fundamental laws of government :* I add, that 
we should be exposed to the same danger by making 
any alteration in the games, spectacles, or most trifling 
customs.* Because, among a people which are go¬ 
verned rather by manners than by the laws, the least 
innovations are dangerous; ami because the moment 
received usages are departed from in a single point, 
the opinion of their wisdom is destroyed, an abuse is 
introduced, and poison circulates in the veins of the 
state. 

In our republic every thing will depr nd on the 
education of the warriors, 11 and this education mils, 
depend wholly on the severity of discipline. They 
must be taught to consider the minutest observance 
as an indispensable duty, and the most trifling negli¬ 
gence as a crime. Nor let any one be astonished at 
the importance which we annex to practices apparently 
frivolous: even though they should not immediately 
tend to promote the general good, exactness in their 
observance will yet be of the most inestimable value, _ 
because it will teach to curb and guide the inclina¬ 
tions. We wish to exalt the mind to the highest 
degree of perfection for itself, and of utility to its 
country; to adapt it equally to the smallest and the 
greatest things; to teach it incessantly to oppose and 


* Plat, de Hep. lib. 4. p. 424. 
* Id. de Eep. lib. 4. p. 423, Ac. 
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subject the will, till dvery thought and action has no 
other object than, the public good. Those who are 
incapable of this self-renunciation cannot be ad¬ 
mitted into the class of warriors, but shall bq banished 
into that of the artists and labourers;' for the 
difference of rank shall not with uq be deter¬ 
mined by birth, but solely by the qualities of the 
mind. 

Before we proceed any farther, let us call on our 
pupils to cast a glance on the life which they are one 
day to lead ; they will then be less astonished at the 
rigour of our discipline, and better prepared for the 
high destiny which awaits them. 

If our warriors possessed lands and houses, if gold 
and silver should once pollute their hands, d ambition, 
hatred, and all the passions which follow' in the train 
of riches, would insinuate themselves into their hearts, 
and they would soon become no more than ordinary 
men. We will therefore deliver them from the influ¬ 
ence of those low cares which would bow them to 
the earth. They shall be maintained in common at 
the expense of the public, and their country, to which 
they shall dedicate all their thoughts and all their 
desires, shall undertake to provide for their wants, 
which shall be reduced to what absolute necessity 
demands. And should it be objected to us that by 
these privations they must enjoy less happiness than 
the other citizens, we will reply, that a legislator 
ought to propose to himself the happiness of a whole 

* wit. de Rep. Jt415. * Id, ibid. lib. S. 416. 
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society, and not that of any single class of citizens of 
which it is composed.* Whatever means he may 
employ,to this end, if he succeeds, he will always 
have effected individual, which depends on general, 
good. I besides mean not to found a city which 
shall revel in pleasures, but to regulate labour in such 
a manner as to banish poverty without introducing 
riches ;* and if our warriors differ from the other 
citizens, it will only be because they possess more 
virtues and have, fewer wants. 

We have ehdeavoured to preserve them from the 
infection of that sordid interest which is the source 
of so many crimes; it will also necessary to ex¬ 
tend, or rather to perfect in their hearts, those affec¬ 
tions which nature inspires, and to unite them among 
themselves by the very means which contribute to 
divide them. I enter into a new track, in winch I 
proceed with trembling ; the ideas which 1 mean to 
propose will appear equally offensive and chimerical. 
In fact, I distrust myself ; and this disposition of 
mind, if I err, ought to ensure me a previous pardon 
for my involuntary error. 

May not that sex which we confine to obscure 
and domestic employments be intended for more 
noble and more exalted functions?* Have not 
women a thousand times given examples of courage, 
wisdom, excellence in every virtue, and success in all 
the arts r h The qualities of their minds may perhaps 
be tinctured with their natural feebleness, and may 

* Plat, de Rep. lib. 4. p. 420. 1 Id. ibid. p. 421. * Id. 

ibid. lib. 5. p. 452. k Id. ibid. p. 455. 
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be inferior to' ours; but does it thence follow that 
they ought to be left useless to their country ? No; 
Nature bestows no talent to remain unemployed, and 
the great’art of the legislator is to avail himself of all 
the springs she furnishes, and to leave none of them 
inactive. Our warriors shall share with their wiyes 
the care, of preserving the tranquillity of the state, as 
the faithful dog shares with his companion the 
guardianship of the dock entrusted to their mutual 
cares. 1 Both shall be educated in the same princi¬ 
ples, in the sarnie places, and under the same masters. 
They shall be instructed together in the elements of 
the sciences and the lapsons of wisdom; and in the 
gymnasium our youthful maidens, laying aside their 
garments, and adorned with their virtues, as the most 
honourable of vestments, shall dispute the prize of the 
exercises with the youths their rivals. 11 

We have too great a sense of what we suppose 
to be decency, and are too much corrupted, not to 
revolt at a regulation which long habit and purer 
manners would render less dangerous. The magis . 
trates shall nevertheless be attentive to prevent 
abuses. 1 At certain festivals, instituted to form legi¬ 
timate and sacred unions, they shall cast into an urn 
the names of those who shall be selected to give 
defenders to the republic. These shall be warriors 
from the age of thirty years to that of fifty-five, and 
females of the same class from thaf of twenty to that 
of forty. 10 The number of these shall be regulated 

, Plat.-ARep. lib. 5. p. 451 $ lib. 7. p. 587. k Id. ibid, 
u. 452 mm. ' Id. ibid, j> 458. “ Id. lib. 5. p. 460. 
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by the losses which the state may have sustained, 
since the excess and the defect of population ought 
ta be avoided with equal care. Chance, apparently, 
shall join their hands, but the magistrates, by adroit 
contrivance, shall so properly correct the caprices of 
fortune, that the persons of either sex most proper 
to preserve the race of our warriors in its purity shall 
always be united. At the same time, the priests and 
priestesses shall pour forth the blood of victims on 
the altar, the air shall resound with hymns and epitha- 
lamiums," and the people, at once the witnesses and 
guardians of the unions formed by lot, shall supplicate 
heaven to grant to the republic sons still more virtuous 
than then fathers. * 

The children born of these marriages shall L„ 


immediately taken from their parents, and lodged in 
a place to which their mothers shall repair, without 
knowing them, to distribute, sometimes to one and 
sometimes to another, that sustenance which Nature 
has provided for infants, and which they shall not be 
permitted to reserve exclusively for the fruits of their 
own affections." 

In this nursery of warriors bhall not be admitted 
children born with any deformity ; they shall be re¬ 
moved and concealed in some obscure retreat: 
nor shall those be received into it whose birth shall 
not have been preceded by the august ceremonies, be¬ 
fore described, nor those which shall be the fruit of a 
premature or roo late union. 1 ’ 


* Flat, de Rep. lib, 5, p. 459, 
ibid. 


p Id, 


* Id. ibid p. 460. 
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When the husband and wife shall have fulfilled 
the wishes of the state, they shall separate and remain 
at liberty till the magistrates call on them again to 
unite, and chance shall assign to them other connec¬ 
tions. From this succession of marriages and divorces 
it will result, that the same women may from time to 
time appertain to many warriors. 11 

But when either men or women shall have passed 
the age prescribed by the laws to the engagements" 
they ordain/ they shall be permitted to contract 
others ,* always provided, that on the one side no fruit 
of their union be suffered to appear, and on the other, 
that they form no connections with those from w hom 
they derive their birth, or to whom they have given 
existence. 

But as this may be difficult to ascertain, it shall 
suffice for them to consider as their sons and daugh¬ 
ters all the children born al the same time with those 
of whom they were actually the parents; and this 
maxim shall be a principle of union unknown in other 
states.’ In fact, each warrior shall imagine himself 
united by the ties of blood with every other, and the 
tender and beloved names of father and mother, son 
and daughter, brother and sister, shall be common to 
all. The sentiments of nature, instead of concen¬ 
trating to particular objects, shall be abundantly dif¬ 
fused through this extensive family, and animate the 
whole with the same spirit. All hearts shall with 
«4se fulji duties which they shall impose on them- 

* Plat, da Rep. lib. &, p. 457 r Id. ibid. p. 461. **Id. 

ibid, p. 463. 
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* 

selves, ami, renouncing all personal advantage, shall 
mutually divide their griefs, which they shall enfeeble, 
and their pleasures, which they shall augment, by 
participation. The seeds of dissension sliall be de¬ 
stroyed by the authority of the chiefs, and all violence 
enchained by the fear of offending against nature.* 

This precious affection, which shall unite them 
during peace, shall act with still greater force in war. 
Let us imagine, in the field of battle, a troop of youth¬ 
ful warriors, of ardent courage, u exercised in combats 
from their infancy, ready to display the virtues they 
have acquired, and persuaded that by an act ol 
cowardice they shall become ba«e aftd contemptible, 
by noble deeds exalted to honour, and that by death 
they shall merit altats ; let us suppose that at tnis 
moment the powerful voice of theii countr) meets 
their ears, and that to this voice are joined the plain¬ 
tive exclamations of friendship, which shows them 
from rank to rank all their friends in danger • lastly, 
to awaken in their souls the strongest emotions, let us 
place in the midst of them their wives and children ; 
their wives who come to fight beside them, and re¬ 
animate" them with their voices and their eyes; their 
children, to whom it is their duty to give lessons of 
valour, and who, it may be, are on the point of pe¬ 
rishing by the barbarous sword of the enemy: can we 
believe that this body of men, actuated by these most 
powerful interests as by an ardent flame, will for a 
moment hesitate to collect all their forces and all 

•Plat, tie Rep. lib. 5 p. 465. “ Id. ibid. p. 471 
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their rage; to.fall like a thunderbolt on their enemies, 
and crush them with an jrresistible fury ? 

Such shall be the sublime elfects 'of the union 
established between our warriors. But they shall 
likewise possess exalted sentiments, n hich they shall 
owe only to their virtues.* They shall be able to 
check their passions in their impetuous career, and be¬ 
come mild, compassionate, and humane, after their 
victory. They shall not once entertain the thought 
of loading with chains a vanquished enemy, nor shall 
they insult the dead on the field of battle, nor suspend 
trophies in the temples of the gods, who have no plea¬ 
sure in such offerings, nor carry fire and sword through 
a defenceless count) y. These cruelties, which they 
shall scarcely permit themselves to exercise on the 
barbarians, ought never to be known in Greece, in 
that republic of friendly nations, the divisions of 
which should never present the image of war, but 
rather that of the transitory dissensions which some 
times happen between the citizens of the same 
city/ 

We may now he satisfied that we have sufficiently 
provided for the happiness of our warriors.’ We 
have enriched them by depriving them of all pro¬ 
perty , without possessing any thing they shall enjoy 
all things. There is not one among them but may 
say: Every thing belongs to me. And who ought 
not to add, said Aristotle, who had hitherto remained 
silent: Nothing appertains to me in reality. Oh 

1 Flat, de Rep|lib S, p. 469. 


1 Id. ibid. p. 465. ? Id. ibid. 
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Plato! it is not those possessions which we share 
with others that we value most, but those which are 
jiersonal and peculiar to us. The moment your war¬ 
riors shall have no kind of property, expect from 
them only an interest without animation as it is with¬ 
out object. Their affection, unable to fix on that 
multitude of children which surround them, shall be¬ 
come languid, and eacli shall rely on the other, to 
furnish examples and bestow instruction, as we see 
the domestics in a family addicted to neglect those 
duties which are common to them all.* 

Plato replied: We have placed in the hearts of 
our warriors two principles ; sentiment and virtue, 
which in concert must continually inspire them with 
zeal. The former shall not only act on them in a 
general manner by their considering tlicmseffes as all 
citizens of the same country, but its influence shall 
become still more forcible and extensive, since they 
shall view each other us all children of the same 
family : and such they shall be in fact; for the ob¬ 
scurity of their birth shall not render dubious their 
claims to affinity. If the allusion be not equally 
powerful with the reality, it shall at least be more 
extensive; for little does it signify whether the af¬ 
fections be carried to an excess between certain indi¬ 
viduals, provided they enter all hearts, and suffice to 
connect them by one common chain. But if by 
chance they should bo too feeble to render our war- 
rjors attentive and vigilant, have we not another mo- 


• Aristot. de Folit. lib. 2. c, 3 et 4. t. ii. p. 314, &c. 
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tire in that sublime virtue which shall incessantly 
tiansport them even beyond their duty ? 

Aristotle was about to reply, but we prevented 
him, and he contented himself with asking Plato 
whether he believed it possible that his republic 
should exist. 

Plato mildly replied: Recollect the object of my 
inquiry. b I wish to prove that happiness is insepa¬ 
rable from justice, and with this view I examined what 
form of government would be the best, that I may 
hereafter show which would be the< most happy: If a 
painter should present to us a figure, the beauty of 
which should surpass all our ideas, should we object 
to him that nothing equal to it is produced by nature ? 
I, in like manner, present to you the image of the most 
perfect republic. I propose it as the model to which 
all other governments ought more or less to approach, 
to be more or less happy. I will go faither, and add, 
that my project, chimeiical as it may appear, may in 
some manner be realised, not only among us, but in 
every other government, were a change made in th^ 
administration of affairs. And what should be that 
change ? That philosophers should ascend the throne, 
or that sovereigns should become philosophers/ 

This idea will no doubt offend all those who are 
not acquainted with true philosophy; but those who 
are, will be sensible that no other remedy can be 
found for the evils which afflict humanity. 

I am now come to the third and most important 


pit, de Rep. lib. 5. p. 479. 


* Id. ibid. p. 473, 
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class of citizens, I mean the magistrates; that small 
lumber of men, chosen from among the virtuous; 
.liose chiefs who, taken from the class of warriors, as 
much excel them in merit as tlicy excel the artists and 
the labourers. 

What precautions will not be necessary in the 
"hoice of men so lare! what study and observation to 
Jiscerq, and what labour to form them ! Let us enter 
into that sanctuary in which are educated the sons of 
the warriors, and into w hieh the children of the other 
citizens may merit to be admitted. Lei us select 
those who, joining the advantages of person to other 
natural graces, distinguish themselves from their com¬ 
panions in all the exercises of body and mind. d Lt,t 
us examine if the desire of knowledge and the love of 
virtue early sparkle in their eyes, and manifest them- 
h'Kcs in their discourse; let us observe v hether, in 
proportion as the powers of the mind expand, they 
are inspired with a more aidenl love for their duty, 
and whether the signs of the character we seek more 
frequently escape them as their years increase. Let 
us lay snares for their infant reason; and if the prin¬ 
ciples it has imbibed can neither be altered by time 
nor by contrary principles, let us attack them by the 
fear of pain, by the allurements of pleasure, and by 
every kind of violence and seduction.* Let us after¬ 
wards place our young pupils in the presence of the 
enemy, not to engage in . the conflict, but to be spec¬ 
tators of it; and let us carefully remark the impression 

4 Plat, de Rep. lib. 6. p. 485 et 486, lib. 7, p, 585. • Id. 

ibid. lib. 8. p. 413; 
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made on them by the view of labours and dangers. 
After having seen them come forth from these trials 
as pure as gold from the crucible; f after having con¬ 
vinced ourselves that they naturally entertain an aver¬ 
sion to the pleasures of sense, and feel a horror at 
falsehood ; B that they join a propriety of thinking to 
exalted sentiment, and vivacity of imagination to so¬ 
lidity of character; 1 ' let us watch over their conduct 
with still increased attention, and redouble our cares 
to continue and complete their education. 

We have spoken above of the principles which 

should regulate their manners; we are at present to 
m 0 
consider the sciences most proper to expand and im¬ 
prove their mental faculties. The first of these should 
be arithmetic and geometry; 1 both proper to increase 
the strength and discernment of the mind; both useful 
to the warrior to guide him in his military operations, 
and absolutely necessary to the philosopher to accus¬ 
tom him to fix his ideas, and raise him to the percep 
tion of truth. Astronomy, music, and all the sciences 
which produce the same effect, shall also enter into 
the plan of our institution. 11 But our pupils must 
apply themselves to these studies without effort, with¬ 
out constraint, and a9 it were for amusement. 1 At 
the age of eighteen they shall suspend them, to resign 
themselves wholly, during two or three years, to the 
exercises of the gymnasium; after which they shall 
resume them, and observe the relation which they 

’ Flat, de Rep. Jib. 6.% 503. «Id. ibid. p. 485. ■ 11 Id. 

ibid. p. 503, Mfibid. lib. 7. p. 522 et 586. k Id. ibid, 
p. 527 et 530. jpd. ibid. p. 536. 
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have to each other.” Those among them who shall 
continue to justify the expectations we had conceived 
of them in their infancy shall obtain honourable dis¬ 
tinctions ; and as soon as they shall have arrived at 
the age of thirty years, they shall be initiated into the 
.science of meditation, into those sublime dialectics 
which ought to be the conclusion of their first studies, 
and the object of which is less the knowledge of the 
existence than of the essence of things.* 

We have to blame ourselves alone if this object 
lias not hitherto been fulfilled. Our youth, attaching 
themselves too early to dialectics, and not being able 
to ascend to the principles of the truths which they 
teach, convert their studies into an amusement," and 
engage in contentions in which, sometimes victors and 
sometimes vanquished, they only acquire doubts and 
errors. Hence those defects which they retain through 
their whole lives, that love of contradiction, that indif¬ 
ference, for the truths, which they have been unable 
to defend, and that predilection for the sophisms which 
have obtained them the victory. 

Success so frivolous and dangerous shall have no 
temptations for our pupils; more solid instruction 
shall be the fruit of their conversations and their 
studies. Disengaged from the fetters of the senses, 
and absorbed in meditation, they shall gradually be 
filled with the idea of good ; that good after which 
we ardently sigh, and of which we form such con 

■ Plat, de Rep. lib. 7- p. 537. * In the time of Plato, by 

the term dialectics were understood at once logic, natural theo¬ 
logy, and metaphysics. ■ Plat. ibid. p. 539. 
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fused images; that supreme good; the source of all 
truth and all justice, which ought to animate the 
sovereign magistrate, and render hitn inflexible in the 
•discharge of his duties.® But where does this good 
reside, and where is it to be sought? In pleasures 
by which we are intoxicated ? In knowledge that 
inflates us with pride ? In the splendid decoration 
by which we are dazzled? No: for whatever is 
moveable and changeable cannot be the true good. 
Let us then leave the earth and the shades in which it 
is buried, and raising our minds towards the abode of 
light, declare to mortals the truths of which they are 
ignorant. 

Two worlds exist,—the one visible, and the other 
ideal/ The first, formed on the model of the other, 
is that w iiich we inhabit. In it every thing, being 
subject to generation and corruption, changes and 
passes away incessantly, while we only behold 
the images and fugitive portions of being- The 
second contains the essences and prototypes -of all 
visible objects, and these essences are real beings, 
since ;; they are immutable. Two kings, one of whom 
is the servant and slave of the other, diffuse their 
splendors in these two worlds. In the expanse of 
heaven the sun discloses and perpetuates the objects 
which he renders visible to ohr eyes. From the most 
exalted part of the intellectual world, tire supreme 
good produces and preserves the essences which he 
renders intelligible to our souls/ The sun enlightens 

Fla^H^ep. lit>. 6. p f 505 et 508. P M. ibid. p. 509. 
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us with his light, the supreme good by his truth; 
and as our eyes have a distinct perception when they 
are fixed on bodies which receive the light of day, in 
the same manner our soul acquires real knowledge 
when it considers beings which reflect the truth. Hut 
would you know how much the light which illumines 
these two worlds differs in splendor and beauty? 
Imagine a deep cavern, in which e men, who, from 
their infancy, have been so loaded with heavy chains 
that they art: ux able to move from the place in which 
they are, ■ behold any objects but those before 
their faces.' Behind them, at a certain distance, is 
placed, on a height, a fire, which diffuses a feeble 
light through the cavern Between this fire and the 
captives, is a wall, along which persons go and come, 
some in silence, others conversing togt r, and 
holding-in their hands, and raising above the wall, 
the figures of men or animals, and moveables of every 
kind, the shades of which are projected on the side 
of the cavern exposed to the eyes of the captives, 
who, struck by these transient images, will take them 
for real beings, and attribute to them motion, life, 
and speech. Let os now suppose that we take one 
of these captives, and, io dissipate his illusion, break 
his chains, and oblige him to rise and turn his head. 
Astonished at the new objects which present them¬ 
selves, he will doubt their reality, and dazzled and 
hurt by the brightness of the fire, he will turn away his 
eyes, again to fix them on the vain phantoms which 

' Hat. de Rep. lib. 7. p. 514. ‘ Id. ibid, p 515. 
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before engaged his attention. Let us make him un¬ 
dergo a new trial; let us force him from his cavern, in 
despite of his cries, his resistance, and.all the difficul¬ 
ties which he has to encounter. When brought 
above the surface of the earth, he will find himself 
suddenly overwhelmed by the splendor of day, and it 
will not be till after frequent trials that he will be 
able to distinguish shadows and bodies, to view -the 
stars, and to observe the sun, and consider him as 
the author of the seasons and the fruitful principle of 
every sensible object. 1 

But what idea must he then entertain of the 
praises ha»has heard given in bis cavern to those who 
first noticed and distinguished the shadow's in their 
passage? What must he think of the pride, hatreds, 
and jealousies, which those discoveries have excited 
among his wretched companions? A sentiment of 
pity will no doubt compel him to fly to their succour, 
to teach them the deception of their false wisdom 
and puerile knowledge; but since, passing so sud¬ 
denly from so great a light to such profound ob¬ 
scurity, he w ill at first be able to discern nothing, 
they will raise a cry against him, and, never ceasing 
to reproach him with his blindness, will exhibit him 
as a terrible example of the dangers to which 
' oo-o are exposed who venture into the superior 
region. u 

Such is precisely the picture of our wretched con¬ 
dition. The human race is buried in an immense 


4e Rep. lib. 7 . p. 516. ■ Id. ibid. p. 517. 
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cavern, loaded with chains, and only able to discern 
and employ their attention on unreal aud artificial 
shadows/ Pleasures here have only a painful con 
elusion, the good most eagerly piusue a deceit!nl 
splendour, virtue a lrail foundation, and bodies them¬ 
selves an illu-ory existence. We must leave this 
place of darkness, break our chains, raise ourselves 
by redoubled efforts to the intellectual world/ ap¬ 
proach by degree-* the Supreme Intelligence, and con 
template his divine nature in the silence of the senses 
and the passions. Then shall vve see that from his 
throne flow, in the order of moral essences, justice, 
knowledge, and truth; and in that of natural, the 
light of the sun, the productions of the earth, and the 
existence of all things. , No; a soul which has 
arrived at this sublime elevation, which has once 
experienced the emotions ami the transput ,s excited 
by a view r of the Supreme Good/ will never again 
deign to return and partake in our labours and om 
honours ; or, if it should descend among us, and 
before it is familiarised to our darkness, be forced to 
explain itself on the real essence of justice, to men 
who are only acquainted with its phantom, 1 the novel 
principles it must teach will appear so absurd or so 
dangerous, that it must either be' ridiculed for its 
madness, or punished for its temerity. 

Such, nevertheless, aie the sages who shall be 
at the head of our republic, and who shall be formed 
by' dialectics. ' During the space of live whole years 

* Plat, de Rep. lib. 7. p. 517- J Id. ibid. 1 Id, in Ph*d 
t. iii. p. 250. Id. de Rep. lib. S. p. 4S5. * Plat. ibid, p, G17- 
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dedicated to this study/ they shall meditate qn the 
nature of what is fitting, just, and true. Not satisfied 
with the vague and uncertain notions now taught, 
they shall investigate their true origin. They shall 
read their duties not in the precepts of men, but in 
the instructions which they shall immediately receive 
from the most ‘exalted of beings. From the familiar 
conversations which, if I may so speak, they shall 
have with him, they shall derive infallible light to 
discern the truth, unshaken firmness in the exercise of 
justice, and that obstinate perseverance in good which 
nothing can vanquish, but which, in the end, triumphs 
over all things. 

But while thus closely connected with the Supreme 
Good, and living a true and real life/ they shall 
forget ail nature ; the republic, Vhich possesses claims 
on their virtues, shall recal them to itself, to confide 
to them military employments and other functions 
suitable to their age. d They shall then pass new 
trials till they have arrived at their fiftieth year, when 
they shall be invested, in despite of themselves, with, 
the sovereign authority, and shall approach with in¬ 
creasing fervour the Supreme Being, that he may 
guide them in their conduct. Thus appertaining to 
heaven by philosophy, and to earth by their duties, 
they shall instruct and render happy their fellow 
citizens. After their death they shall revive in their 
successors, who have been trained by their lessons and, 

‘ fltt-vde Rep. lib. 7■ p. 539. * Id, ibid..lib. 0. 'p, 490, 

4 Id ibid. lib. 7. p. 519 et 540. 
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example: their grateful country shall erect monu¬ 
ments to them, and. invoke th'eia as tutelary genii/ 

The philosophers whom we shall place at the head 
of our republic shall not then be idle declaimers, and 
sophists despised by the multitude whom they are 
incapable to conduct/ they shall possess great and. 
vigorous minds, they shall be wholly occupied in pro¬ 
moting die good of the state, well informed in every 
branch of the administration by long experience and 
the most sublime of theories, and become by their 
virtue and knowledge the images and interpreters of 
the gods on earth. As our republic shall be but of 
small extent, 8 they will easily, at a single glance, em¬ 
brace ail its parts. Their authority, so respectable' in 
itself, shall be supported, in case of need, by that 
body of invincible and pacific warriors w ho shall know 
no other ambition than to defend' the laws and their 
country. 1 * The people shall find their happiness in 
the enjoyment of a moderate but certain fortune, 
the warriors in their exemption from domestic cares, 
and the praises bestowed on their success / and the 
magistrates in the pleasure of lining good, and having 
the Supreme Being for a witness to their actions. 

To these motives Plato added another still more 
powerful, by presenting the prospect of the happiness 
and misery reserved in another life to vice and virtue. 
He dwelt at length on the immortality and various 
transmigrations of the soul. k lie next enumerated 

•Flat. <le Rep. lib. 3. p. 414j lib. 7- p. 540. ’Id. ibid, 
lib. 6. p. 493. * Id. ibid. lib. 4. p. 433. 8 Id. ibid. lib. 3. 

p. 395, * Id. ibid; lib. 5. p. 468. ‘.Id. ibid, lib. 10, p. 60S, 
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tiie essential defects of the government already estab¬ 
lished, and concluded^ by observing, that he had pre¬ 
scribed nothing concerning the worship of the gods, 
since the regulation of that appertained to the oracle 
of Delphi. 

When he had ended speaking, his disciples, cap¬ 
tivated by his eloquence, remained absorbed in admi¬ 
ration ; but others of his hearers affirmed that he had 
raised an edifice more specious than solid,' and that 
his system ought only to be considered as the delirious 
offspring of a heated imagination and a virtuous heart. 
Others pronounced sentence with still more severity : 
Plato, said they, is not himself the author of this 
project; he has borrowed it from the laws of Lycurgus 
and the. writings of Pythagoras, in which he lias found 
almost the whole of it."' While he was in Sicily he 
wished to realise it * in a corner of that island ; but 
the Younger Dionysius, king of Syracuse, who had 
at first granted him his permission, afterwards refused 
it him." He appears now only to propose bis plan 
with restrictions, and as a simple hypothesis; but, by 
declaring more than once in his discourse that it is 
possible to carry it into execution,® he has sufficiently 
discovered his secret sentiments. 

Formerly, added they, those who sought to correct 
da- form of government were sages who, enlightened 
by their own experience or by that of others, knew 

’Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. c. 4. t. ii. p. 367- “ Aristox. api. 

Diog.. layfrt. lib. 3. § 37. “ Diogen. Latirt. lib. 3. § 2T. 
* Plat. lib. 5. p. 471 et 472; lib, 6. p. 499, lib. Y. 

p. 540. ! . 
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that the disorders of a state are exasperated instead 
of being cured by too violent remedies; at present 
they are philosophers who possess more ingenuity 
than knowledge, and wish to institute a government 
without .defect, and produce men without frailties. 
Hippodauius of Miletus was the first who, without 
having had any part in the administration of affairs, 
projected a new plan of a republic.* 1 Prota¬ 
goras 9 and other authors have followed his example, 
who will also hereafter be imitated by others, since 
nothing is so easy as to invent systems to ensure the 
happiness of the people, and nothing so difficult as to 
carry them into execution. Perhaps, indeed, no person 
is more convinced of the truth of this observation 
than Plato, who has never communicated his projects 
of reform to those who have requested them from 
him, though he has bestowed them on others who 
were unable to make use of them.' He refused them 
to the inhabitants of Megalopolis, because they would 
not consent to admit a perfect equality of possessions 
and honours ; 5 and to those of Cyrene, because they 
were too rich to obey his laws. 1 But if these states 
had been so virtuous and. so regardless of wealth and 
distinctions as he required, they would not have need¬ 
ed the assistance of his philosophy.. Yet these pre¬ 
texts did not prevent him from giving his advice to 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c, 8. t. ii. p. 325. •> Diogen. Laert 

lib. 9. § 55. * Flat, de Fort, Alex. t. ii. p. 328. ■ Pamph. 

ap. Diogen. Labrt. lib. 3. § 23. AElian. Var. Hist. lib. 2. c. 42. 

‘ Plut. in Lucull. t. i. p. 492. Id. ad Princip Inert, t. ii. p. 770. 
jEliafo. Var. Hist. lib. 13. c. 30. 
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die people of Syracuse, when, after the death of Dion, 
they consulted him on the form of’government which 
they should establish in their city. 0 It is true that 
his plan was not followed, though it was much more 
easy to reduce to practice than that of his republic. 

It was thus that many of those who heard Plato 
expressed themselves, either from conviction or from 
jealousy, concerning the political projects of that 
philosopher. 

" Plat. Epist. 8, t. iii. p. 3.W. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

On the Commerce of the Athenians, 

Th e harbour of the Piraeus is much frequented, not 
only by Grecian vessels, but also by those of the na¬ 
tions which the Greeks denominate barbarians ;* and 
a still greater number would resort thither if the re¬ 
public knew better to profit by the happy situation of 
the country, the goodness of its harbours, the supe¬ 
riority of its shipping, its silver mines, and the other 
advantages it possesses ; and if honours were bestowed 
as a reward on the merchants whose industry and ac¬ 
tivity have increased the national wealth/ But when 
the Athenians felt the necessity of a navy, too much 
actuated by the spirit of conquest, they aspired to the 
sovereignty of the sea, only to obtain that of the land ; 
and their commerce has been confined to the procuring 
from other countries the commodities and productions 
necessary to their subsistence. 

Throughout all Greece, the law’s have imposed 
shackles on commerce ; and those of Carthage have 
sometimes laid restrictions on the property of their 
colonists. After the lattgr city had taken possession 
of a part of Sardinia, and peopled it with new inhabi¬ 
tants, 1 she fprbade them to sow their lands, and com* 

* Demosth. in Laerit. p. 948. » Xen. Rat. Redit. p. 922; 

VBochart. Geogr, Sacr. lib. ]. c. St. 
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manded them to exchange the fruits of - then industry 
for the too abundant commodities of the metropolis.' 
The Grecian colonies are not held in the same de¬ 
pendence, and are in general more in a condition to 
furnish provisions to their parent cities than to 
receive their supplies of necessaries from them. 

Plato compares, gold and virtue to two opposite 
weights in a balance, one of which cannot rise unless 
the other sinks." According to this idea, a city ought 
to be situate at a distance from the sea, and neither 
to receive too many nor too few commodities. Be¬ 
sides that it would preserve its manners uncorrupted, 
it; would require but half the number of laws which 
are necessary to other states ; for the more com¬ 
merce flourishes, the more must these be multiplied/ 
The Athenians have a great number, relative to cap¬ 
tains of ships, merchants, duties, interest of money, 
and the different kinds of contracts and agreements 
which they are continually making at the Pineus, or 
among the bankers. 

The object of many of these laws is t:o remove and 
prevent as much as possible the litigations and ob¬ 
stacles which impede the operations of commerce. 
They inflict a fine of a thousand drachmas,* and 
sometimes the punishment of imprisonment, on him 
who shall accuse a merchant of any crime which 
be is-unable to prove.* 1 As merchant ships keep the 

* Aristot. de Mirab. Auscult. t. i. p. 1159. h Plat, dc Rep. 
lib. 8. p. 550. e PUt. de Leg. lib. 8. t ii. p. 842. * 900 Uvjres, 
(37/. 10».) * Qrat. in Thcoer. ap. Dewosth. p. 850. 
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sea only from the month of Munychion to the month 
Boedromion,* all causes relative to commerce are 
oilly to be heard during the'six months which in¬ 
tervene between the return of the vessels and their 
again leaving port.' To these wise regulations Xeno¬ 
phon has proposed to add rewards for those judges 
who shall soonest determine the suits brought before 
their tribunal. 1 

This jurisdiction, which only takes cognisance of 
causes of a commercial kind, is particularly attentive 
to the conduct of merchants. Commerce certainly 
derives more advantages from those who lend than 
from those who borrow; and I have seen a citizen, 
the son of an Athenian who had commanded armies, 
punished with death, because having .borrowed great 
sums, he had not furnished sufficient securities. 5 

As Attica produces hut little corn, the exporta¬ 
tion of it is prohibited, 1 * and those who fetch it from 
distant countries are forbidden, under rigorous penal¬ 
ties, to carry it to any other market hut that of 
Athens.' A great quantity is brought from Egypt 
and Sicily , k and a still .greater Corn' Panticnpaeum and 
Theodosia, cities of the Chersonesus Taurica, be- 

* In the Metonic cycle the month Munychion began, at the 
soonest, on the ‘28th of March of the Julian year, and the 
month Boedromion, on the 23d of August, so that the ship. 1 
kept the sea from the beginning of April to the end of Septem¬ 
ber. *■’ Detnoslh. in Apat. p. 937. f*et. Leg. Att. p. 423. 
f Xenoph. Hat. Redit. p. 922. "Demosth. in Phorm. p. 947- 
b Ulp. in Orat.. Demosth. adv.-Timovr. p."822. f Demosth. 
in Laerit. p. 956. Id, in Pltorui. p. 945. Libau. in Demosth. 
adv. Theoer. p, 848. k Demosth. adv. Dionys. p. 1122. 
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cause the sovereign of that country, the master of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, has exempted the Athenian 
vessels from paying the duty of the thirtieth which he 
levies on lire exportation of that commodity. In con¬ 
sequence of this privilege they trade in preference to 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, from which Athens re¬ 
ceives annually four hundred thousand medimni of 
corn.' 

They import from Panticapaeum, and the dif¬ 
ferent coasts of the Euxine sea, timber for building, 
slaves, salt,* honey, wax, wool, leather, and goat¬ 
skins; 1 "*’ from Byzantium, and some other parts of 
Thrace and Macedonia, salt-fish and timber;” from 
Pnrygia and Miletus, carpets, coverlets for beds, and 
the fine wool (A which they make their cloths from 
the islands of the .Egean sea, wine, and the various 
kinds of fruits which they produce; and from Thrace, 
Thessaly, Phrygia, and many other countries, a 
greater number of slaves. 

Oil is the only commodity which Solon lias per¬ 
mitted them to exchange for foreign merchandise : r 
the exportation of all the other productions of Attica 
is prohibited ; nor is it permitted to carry out of 


1 Dcmosth. in Leptin. p. 945. “Id. in Lacrit. p. 953 et 
>54. Id. in Phorin. p. 941. Polyb. lib. 4. p. 306. * The same 

trade still subsists. A great quantity of salt-fish, corn, leather, 
wool, &<:. are annually exported from Caffa (the ancient Theo¬ 
dosia) and the environs. (Voyag. de Chardin, t. i. p. 108 et 
117.) *' Thucyd. lib. 4 c. 108. Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 5. 

c. 3. p. |,06. Athen. lib. 3. p. 117 et 120. “ Aristoph. in Av. 

v. 493.' v^Id. in LyBistr. v. 730. Id. in Ran. v. 549. Spanh. 
ibid. '.’• p Plut. in Solon, fc i. p. 91. 
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the country, without’paying heavy duties,' 1 timber 
Hu building, such as fir, cypress, plane, and other 
trees which grow in the environs of Athens. 

The Athenians find a great source for their com¬ 
merce in their silver mines. As several states prac¬ 
tise the debasing of their coin, the money of Athens, 
in greater estimation than that of other countries, 
procure.^ them an advantageous exchange/ In gene¬ 
ral, they purchase wine in the islands of the /Egean 
sea, or on the coasts of Thrace ; # for it is principally 
by means of this commodity that they traffic with 
the people who inhabit the borders of the Euxine 
sea.' The taste conspicuous in the works of their 
artists renders the productions of their industry every 
where in great request. They export to distant coun¬ 
tries swords, and arms of different kinds, cloths, beds, 
and various utensils. Books themselves are with, 
them an article of trade.' 

They maintain correspondents in almost all the 
places to which they are attracted by the hope of 
gain; and, on the other hand, many of the states of 
Greece appoint agents at Athens to superintend the 
interests of their trade/ 

Those foreigners who have settled at Athens may. 
after having paid the tax imposed on them, buy 
and sell in the public market;* but all other strangers 
must expose their merchandise to sale in the Pirisus. 

’Theophr. Charact. c. 23. Casaub. ibid. p. 160. r De- 
mosth. in Timocr. p. 80S. Polyb. Excerpt, Leg. p. 833 et 842, 
Xenoph. Rat. Retlit. p. 922. * llemosth. in Lacrit. p. 249 et 

254. Polyb. lib. 4. p. 306. 'Xen. Exped. Cyr. lib. 7 - p. 412. 
“ Demosth in Callip. p. 1099. 1 Id. in Eubul. p. 887. 
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And that corn may not rise above its ordinary price, 
which is five drachmas the medhnnus/* every citizen 
is prohibited, under pain of death, from buying above 
a certain quantity-*! The same punishment is de¬ 
nounced against the inspectors of corn if they neglect 
to prevent a monopoly;* a practice at all times for¬ 
bidden to individuals, but in some places employed by 
the government to augment its revenues! 

The greater part of the Athenians employ their 
money in trade; but they are not permitted to lend it 
for any place but, Athens . 1 They receive an interest 
for the use of it, which is not fixed bv the laws, but 
stipulated in a contract, deposited either in the hands 
of a banker/ or some friend to both parties. If, for 
instance, a voyage is to be made to the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, the instrument specifies the time of the 
departure of the vessel, the kind of commodities with 
which she is to be freighted, the sale which is to be 
made of them in the Bosphorus, and the merchandise 
which she is to bring hack to Athens;' and as the 
duration of the voyage is uncertain, some agree that 
their money shall not be payable till the return of the 
vessel; while others, more timid, and contented with 

" Demosth. in Phorm. p. 946, * Five drachmas, 4 liv. 10s. 

(3s. 9d.) The medinmus was about four of our bushels (Goguet, 
tie t'Origine de Lois, &e, tom. iii. p. 260.) * Lys. in Dardan, 

p. 388. Pet. Leg. Att. p. 4*20. -f The text of Lysias has 
ustvr^'/.wta. yoj juSv, which may be rendered fifty baskets; it is a 
measure, the exact value of which is not known, * Lys. in 
Dardan. p. 392. ‘ Aristot de Rep. lib. 1, c. 11. t, ii. p. 309. 

1 Demosth, in Lacrit. p. 957. 11 Id. in Phorm, p. 941. * Id. 

iu Lacrit. p. 949. 
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y less profit, require that it shall be repaid at the Bos¬ 
phorus, immediately after the sale of the goods carried 
out;* in which case they either themselves repair to 
the place where they are to receive it, or send thither 
some person in whom they can confide, and whom 
they empower to act for them . 8 

The lender has his security either on the mer¬ 
chandise or the goods of the borrower but, as the 
dangers of the sea are in part risked by the forpier,' 
and the profit of the latter may be very considerable, 
the interest of money thus lent may rise as high as 
thirty per cent, more or less, according to the length 
and hazards of the voyage . 11 

The usury of which I have spoken is known by 
the name of maritime; that called landed, is more 
oppressive and no less variable. 

Those who, without risking the dangers of the sea, 
wish to derive profit from their money, lend it to 
bankers or other persons at the rate of twelve per 
cent, per annum ; 1 or rather one per cent, for every 
new moon. 1 ” But as the laws of Solon do not prohibit 
those who have money from demanding the most ex¬ 
travagant interest for it,” some persons" receive more 
than sixteen per cent, monthly/ and others, especially 

1 Demosth. in Phorm. p. 943. s Id. ibid. p. 944. "Id, 
in Lacrit. p. 950, 951, &c. i Id. in Phorm. p. 940et 944. k Id. 
ibid. p. 943. Id. in Lacrit. p. 948. Id. in Pan teen. p. 988. 
' Id. in Aphob. p. 900. Id. in Pantaen. p. 988. ^ischin. in 
Ctesiph. p. 444, m Aristoph. in Nub. v. 17 Schok ibid. 
Duport. in Theophr. Charact, c. 10. p. 349. ” Lys. in Thcomn. 

p. 179. ° Plat, de Rep. lib. 8. t. ii. p. 255. p Pet. Leg, Att. 

p. 403. 
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among the lower classes of people, exact every clay 
the quarter of the principals These extortions are 
not concealed, and cannot be punished, except by the 
public opinion, which condemns/ but does not suffi¬ 
ciently despise those who are guilty of them. 

Commerce increases the circulation of wealth, and 
this circulation has given birth to the occupation of 
bankers, which facilitates it still more. A person who 
is ajiout to make a voyage, or who fears to keep by 
him too great a sum of money, lodges it in the hands 
of these bankers, sometimes only as a trust, and with¬ 
out requiring any interest, and sometimes on condition 
of sharing with them the profit it shall produce.* They 
advance money to generals who go to take on them 
the command of armies/ or other individuals who 
stand in need of their assistance. 

In the greater part of bargains made with them no 
witnesses are required. u They content themselves 
with entering in a register that such a person has de¬ 
posited in their hands such a sum, which they must 
repay to such another, if the former should happen to 
die/ It would sometimes be very difficult to prove 
that they have received a sum of money were they to 
deny it; but if they should expose themselves to such 
a charge more than once, they would lose the con- 

*’ Theophr. Charact. c. 6. Casaub. ibid. r Demosth. in 
Pantsen. p. 994. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 1. e. 10. * Herald. 

Animadver. in Salmas, p. 178 et 182. 1 Demosth. in Timoth. 

p. 1074. " Isocr. in Trapez. t. ii. p.449. 1 Demosth. in 
Callip. p. 1098. 
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fidenee of the public, on which depends their success 
in the business in which they have engaged/ 

By employing the money deposited in their hands, 
and lending it. at a greater interest than they are to 
pay for it,* they amass riches/ which gain them 
friends, whose protection they purchase by assiduous 
services. 1 ' But all is lost when, unable to call in their 
money, they are incapable of fulfilling their engage¬ 
ments/ They arc then obliged to conceal them¬ 
selves ,' 1 and can only escape the severity of justice by 
surrendering all their remaining property to their 
creditors." 

Those who wish to exchange foreign money, as 
daiics, cyziccni, See. lor these are current in com¬ 
merce/ apply to the bankers/ who, by different means, 
as the touchstone and the balance, examine whether 
they are not adulterated or deficient in weight/ 

I he money of the Athenians is of three kinds. It 
appears that they first coined silver, and afterwards 
gold. It is only within this century that they have 
made use of copper for that purpose/ 

The.silver coins are the most common. It has 


’ lsocr. in Trapes, page 458. Demosth. in Phorm. p. 9 05. 
1 Herald. Animadv. in Salmas, p. 182. “ Demosth. in Phorm 

p. 959 et 955. b lsocr. in Trapez. p. 449. c Demosth. in 
Timoth. p. 1083. A Id. in Apat. p. 934. • Id in Phorm. 

P. 966. ' Lys, in Eratosth. p. !94. * Menand, ap. Phrynich. 

Eclog. p. 193. Lydas ap. Poll. lib. 7- cap. 33. § 170. Theocr 
Idyll. 12. v. 37. Poll. lib. 3. c. 9. § 84. Herald. Animadv. in 
Salmas, p. 176 et 177. b Theocr. ibid. Lysias in Theonm. 
p. 1/9. Lucian, in Hermot. t. i. p. 810 . Poll. ibid. Hesych. 
in Aoyjfoyv. et in OJoA, i Corsin. Fast. Attic, t. ii. p. 224. 
VOL. XV. o 
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been found necessary to have them of different valuer, 
for the pay of the troops, which frequently varies; for 
the bounties from time to time granted to the people, 
and for the convenience of trade. Above the drachma,* 
consisting of six oboli, is the didrachm, or double 
drachma, and the tetradrachm, or quadruple drachma; 
below, are the pieces of four, three, and two oboli, 
after which come the obolus, and the semi-oboius. k f 
The latter, though of small value, not being suffi¬ 
ciently convenient for the dealings of the common 
people, copper money was coined about the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, 1 and pieces of that metal 
were struck which were not worth more than the 
eighth part of an obolus.®* 

The largest piece of gold weighs two drachma-', 
and is worth twenty silver drachmas. u .| 

Gold was very scarce in Greece when I first ar¬ 
rived in that country. It was brought from Lydia, 
and some other parts of Asia Minor; from Mace¬ 
donia, where the peasants daily collected the small 
pieces which the rains washed down from the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains T and from the Island of Tbasos, 
the mines of which, formerly discovered by the Phoe- 

Ht 18 sols (Orf.,1 * Toil. lib. 9, c. 6. § 62, f 12 sols (6rf,), 

9 sols (4 id,.), 6 sols (3d.}, 3 sols (IJd.), 8 dealers (id.) 1 Aris- 

'.n l:. in Eccles. v. 810. Id. in Ran. v. 737. Schol. et Spanh. 
ibid. Callim. ap. Athen. lib. 15. c. 3. p. 669. Spanh. in Nub. 
Aristoph. v. 861. Corsin. Fast. Attic, t. v. p. 219 et alii. 
“ Philem. ap. Foil. lib. 9. cap. 6. § 65. * 41 deniers (three- 

fourths of a farthing.) * Hesych. in Xpif. J 18 livres 
(15 shillings.) ® Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 105. Aristot. t. i. p. 1153. 
Strab. lib. 7. p. 331. 
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nicians, still exhibit proofs of the immense labours 
formerly undertaken by that industrious people. 11 

In certain cities a part of this precious metal is 
employed for the fabrication of money, and almost 
every where it is used to make ornaments for the wo¬ 
men, and offerings to the gods. 

Two events which happened while I was in Greece 
rendered gold more common. Philip king of Mace- 
don having been informed that there were in his do¬ 
minions gold-mines that had anciently been worked, 
but since abandoned, caused those near Mount Pan¬ 
gams to be opened.' 1 The success of this undertaking 
exceeeded his most sanguine expectations; and that 
prince, who before possessed no gold but a small phial 
which he placed every night under his pillow/ drew 
annually from these mines more than a thousand ta¬ 
lents.’* At the same time the Phocians carried off 
from the treasure at Delphi the golden offerings which 
the kings of Lydia had sent to the temple of Apollo/ 
and the quantity of that metal in Greece was soon so 
much increased, that its proportion to silver was no 
longer one to thirteen, as it had been a century before/ 
nor one to twelve, as it was some time after/ but only 
one to ten/ 

p Herodot. lib. 6. c. 46 et 47. Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 500. Plot 
in Cim. tom. i. p. 487. <* Senee. Qwest. Nat. lib. 5. p. 77A, 

Strab. lib. 7 p. 331. ' Athen. lib. 6. c. 4. p. 231. *Diod. 

Sic. lib. 16. p. 413. * About 1,400,000 livres (above 58,0 001 ) 

1 Atlien. ibid. p. 232. Diod. Sic. lib. 14. p. 456. * Herodot, 
lib. 3. c. 95. * Plat, in Hipparch. t. ii. p. 231. ’Menand. 
ap. Poll. lib. 9. c. 6. § 76. 
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CHAPTER L\I. 


Of the Taxes and Finances of the Athenians. 

The revenues of the republic of Athens have some¬ 
times amounted to the sum of two thousand ta¬ 
lents :** and these revenues are of two kinds ; those 
which are raised in the country itself, and those that 
are drawn from the tributary cities and states. 

In the first class are to be enumerated, 1st. The 
product of the houses, lands, and woods, appertaining 
to the republic, and which it farms out for a certain 
sum.* 

2d. The twenty-fourth, which it reserves to itself, 
from the silver mines, when permission to work them 
is granted to individuals. 1 ’ 

3d. The annual tribute received from freed men, 
anti from the ten thousand foreigners settled in 
Attica/ 

4th. The fines and confiscations, the greater ot 
which go to the treasury of the state/ 

Hh. The fifth levied on the corn and other incr- 

‘ Aristoph. in Vcsp. v. 6S5. * 10,800,000 livres (450,000/'.) 

1 Andocid. dc Myster. p. 12. Xen. Rat. Redit. p. 926. Dc- 
mosth. in Eubulid. p. 891. *' Suid. in Ar^dip. /xrrah. 

’ flarpocrat. in Meroi'x. d Demosth. in Timocr. p. 791. Id. 
in Maenrt. p. 1039.' Pet. Leg. Atl. p. 392. 
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rkmdise imported," as also on several commodities 
which are exported from the Piraeus/* 

• 6th. A number of other taxes of less importance,* 

' <ieh as those paid by certain commodities exposed to 
•^ale in the market, h and that levied on such as keep 
courtesans in their houses. 5 

The greater part of these duties are farmed. 
They aie put up by auction, in a public place, in the 
presence of ten magistrates, who receive the different 
offers, and assign them to ihe best bidder/* I once 
had the curiosity to be present at a meeting of this 
kind, and observed the conduct of the several com¬ 
petitors. Some endeavoured to deter their rivals by 
threats, others to sooth them with promises, while 
others dissembled their union under the appearances 
of hatred. After some oilers and slow advances, the 
farm was about to be continued to those who had 
before held it, when u stranger bid another talent. 
The alarm was immediately spread among them. 
1 bey demanded that he should give securities, lor 
this is a necessary condition. He gave them ; and, 
as they could no longer invent any objection, they 
entered into a secret negotiation with him, and ended 
by associating him with themselves/ 

* Demosth. in Neser. p. 865, Id. in Laerit. p. P5«. Ety- 
mol. Magn. in nevfjjxocrr. t Theophr. Charact. c. 23. Ca- 
saub. ibid. p. 160, Donat, in Terent. Phorm. v. 100, * oee 

note X. at the end of the volume. * Aristnph. in Eecles. 
v. 809. Poll. lib. 8. c. 10. § 132. h Demosth. in Enbulid. 
p. 887. 1 .ASschin. in Timarch. p. 278. Poll. tib. 7 . c. 33. 

§ 202. lib. 9. c. 5. § 29. u Harpoer. et Said. in riajAyr. 
Poll. lib. 8. c. 9. § 99. k Andoeid. de Myster. p. 17. Plat, 
a A1 cib. t. i. p. 193. 
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The farmers of the duties must, before the ninth 
month of the year, remit the sum stipulated to the 
receivers of the revenue. When they fail in their 
engagements they are thrown into prison, condemned 
to pay double, and deprived of a part of the privi¬ 
leges of citizens, till they have discharged the debts 
due to the state. Their securities are subject to the 
same penalties. 1 

The second and principal branch of the revenues 
of the state consists in the tributes which are paid 
by a number of cities and islands dependent on it." 1 
Its claims of this kind are founded on the abuse of 
power. After the battle of Plat.cu," the conquerors 
having resolved to revenge on Persia the insults 
offered to Greece, the inhabitants of the islands who 
had entered into the league, agreed to set apart every 
year a considerable sum to defray the expenses of 
the war. The Athenians, who were to receive the 
money, collected, in different places, four hundred 
and sixty talents,* which they kept untouched so 
long as they had not a decided superiority ; but when 
their power increased, they changed the gratuitous 
contributions of the allied cities into an humiliating 
exaction, imposing on some the obligation to furnish 
ships whenever they should be called on,° and de¬ 
manding of others the annual tribute to which they 
had formerly subjected themselves. They taxed their 

' Uipian. in Oral. Demosth. ailv. Timocr. p 812. * Aris- 

toph. in Vesp. p. 705. “ Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 19. et 96, Pint, 

in Aristid. t. i. p. 333. Nep. in Aristid. c. 3. Pausan. lib.- S. p. 
705. * 2,484,000 livres 103,5001. * Thucyd. lib. 6. c. 85; 

lib. 7. c. 57. 
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Hew conquests in the same manner; and the sum 
total of the foreign contributions amounted, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, to six hundred 
talents,*’* and towards the middle of the same war to 
twelve or thirteen hundred/ During my stay in 
Greece the conquests of Philip had reduced this sum 
to four hundred talents, but the Athenians flattered 
themselves they should again be able one day to ad¬ 
vance it to twelve hundred/f 

These revenues, considerable as they are, are not 
sufficient to defray the. expenses of the states ; recourse 
is frequently obliged to be had to free gifts and forced 
contributions/ 

Sometimes the senate declares to the general 
assembly the pressing necessities of the state ; on 
hearing which some endeavour to make then escape, 
and others keep a profound silence, while the re¬ 
proaches of the people force them to blush either for 
their avarice or their poverty. At length others 
declare aloud the sum they are willing to contribute 
to the service of the republic, and receive such ap¬ 
plauses that the merit of then generosity may be 
doubted/ 

Sometimes each of the ten tribes, and all the 
citizens that compose it are taxed in proportion to 
their property ; so that an individual who has pos- 

" Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 13. Plut. in Aristid. t. i. p. 333 . 

* 3,240,000 livres 135,0001. « Andocid. de Pace, p. 24. 

Plut. in Aristid. t. i. p. 333. r Plut. t. ii. p. 842 . + 6 , 480,000 

livres 270,0001. See note XI. at the end of the volume. 

* Demoeth. Tiraocr. p. 788 . < Theophr. Charact. c. 22. 

Casaab. ibid, p, 155. Plat, in Alcib. t. i. p. 196. 
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sessions within the districts of different tribes must 
pay in several places/ The collection of this tax is 
often attended with ‘treat difficulties. At first the 
person who failed in his payment, might he imprisoned ; 
hut this practice mts abolished, as contrary to the 
nature of the government. In general, time is allowed; 
and when that is expired, the good? are seized and 
sold by auction* 

Of all the branches of taxation, that for the main¬ 
tenance of the navy is certainly the heaviest. It is 
not long since two or three rich indi\idiia!s fitted out 
a galley at their joint expense. r A law was after¬ 
wards enacted, that still subsisted at the time of my 
arrival in Greece, which taxed, according to the 
number of the tribes, distributed into ten classes of 
a hundred and twenty persons each, all the citizens 
who possessed land, manufactories, or money em¬ 
ployed in trade, or placed in the hands of hankers. 
As these divided among them almost all the riches 
of Attica, they were obliged to pay all the taxes, and 
especially to keep up and increase, in case of need, 
the naval force of the republic. Each of them being 
only obliged to furnish his contingent every other 
year , 1 the twelve hundred persons liable to contribute 
were subdivided into two great classes of six hundred 
each, of which three hundred were richer than the other 

“ Demosth. in Polycl. p. 1085. * Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 18, 

Demosth. in Androt. p. 705 ft. 707. Id. in Tinnier, p. 798. 
* Lys. in Polyeuch. p. 327. Demosth. in Mid. p. 628. 1 fsaeus 
dc Success. Apolfod. p. 67. Demosth. in Lcptin. p. 542. Id. 
in Polycl. passim. Pet, Leg. Att, p. 274, 
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three- hundred. The former were answerable for 
the latter, and advanced money in cases of emer¬ 
gence. 1 

When an armament was to be fitted out, each of 
the ten tribes levied in its district the same number 
ol talents tis there were galleys to be equipped, and 
demanded them from the same number of companies, 
composed sometimes of sixteen persons liable to con¬ 
tribute. 1 ' These sums, when collected, were distributed 
to the trierarchs, or captains of the ships,' 1 two of 
which were appointed to each galley, and served six 
months eacb. d They were to provide for the. subsis¬ 
tence of the crew,* for, in general, the republic only 
furnished the rigging avid sailors/ 

The arrangement which I have described was de¬ 
fective, since it too much retarded the operations, and 
because, without having regard to the inequality of 
fortunes, those who were richest sometimes did not 
contribute more than one-sixteenth part to the litting- 
out of a galley. Towards the latter years of my stav 
in Greece, Demosthenes procured another decree to 
be passed, which renders the collection of this tax 
more easy and equitable; the substance of it was as 
follows : 

Every citizen whose fortune amounts to ten ta¬ 
lents, must, in case of need, furnish the state with a 

* Demosth. de Class, p 135. Id. in Phaenip. p. 10-23. Ulpian. 
in Olynth. 2. p. 33. b Demosth. de Cor. p. 490. c Id. in 
Mid. p. 628. ITtpiun. ildd. p. 682. J Id. in Polyt-1. p. 1089 
ct 1093, &c. ' Pint, de Gl>ir. Atla-n. t. ii. p. 349. 'Demosth. 

in Mid. p. 628. 
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galley ; if lie possesses twenty talents he shall hiruish 
two; but however rich he may be, no more shall be 
required of him than three galleys and a boat. Those 
whose substance is less than ten talents shall join to 
contribute a galley.* 

This tax, from which the archons alone are ex¬ 
empted,* is proportioned, as much as possible, to the 
abilities of the citizens; the weight of it always falls 
on those who are the Wealthiest, and it is founded on 
the principle that taxes ought not to be laid on the 
persons but the property. 1 

As the fortunes of some persons may increase 
while those of others diminish, Demosthenes suffered 
the law of exchanges to subsist. Every year the 
magistrates w iio have the administration of the marine 
department permit every contributor to give informa¬ 
tion against any person who is less taxed than himself, 
though he has become, or may always have been, 
more wealthy. If the person named admits the aug¬ 
mentation or superiority of his fortune, he is substi¬ 
tuted for the informant in the list of contributors ; if 
he does not admit it, a trial is had, and he is fre¬ 
quently obliged to exchange his property for that of 
his accuser. 1 

The appointments granted to the commanders of 
the galleys, either by the government or their respec¬ 
tive tribes, would be insufficient, did not their zeal 

* Demosth. de Cor. page 49Q. * Id. in Leptin. page 540. 

1 Id. in Androt, p. 707. k Id. in Philipp. 1. p. 5S. Id. in 
Phoenip. p. 1023 et J027. 
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and emulation supply the defect. As it is to their 
interest to distinguish themselves from their rivals 
many of them spare no expense to procure the best 
ships and sailors, 1 and others increase, at their own 
expense, the pay of their men, which is commonly 
fixed at three oboli a day.* 

This emulation, excited by the hope of honours 
and rewards, m is extremely beneficial in a state in 
which every war necessarily exhausts the public trea¬ 
sury, and intercepts the revenues. So long as the war 
continues, the tributary cities and islands, incessantly 
menaced or subjugated by the enemy, are unable to 
send any succours to the republic, and even necessi¬ 
tated to have recourse to it for assistance. In these 
critical circumstances its lieets carry desolation to 
distant coasts, and sometimes return load'd with 
plunder. When they are able to make themselves mas¬ 
ters of the. strait of the Hellespont," they exact from 
all the vessels which trade to the Euxine sea the tenth 
of the merchandise they carry, and this resource has 
more than once saved the state. 

The obligation to furnish ships and contributions 
in money ceases with the war ; but it is customary for 
the rich citizens to give entertainments, on certain 
days, to their fellow citizens of the same tribe, to con¬ 
tribute to the support of the gymnasia, and to procure, 
for the public games, choruses to dispute the prize in 

i Demostli. in Polycl. p. 1084. * Nine sols (4$<l.) “ Lys. 

in Mun. Accept. Def. p.37-4, “Xen. Hist. Gr;rc. lib. p. l->0. 
Demosth. in Lcptin. p. .04!> 
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dancing and music." Some voluntarily undertake tc» 
defray these expenses; others are appointed by the 
choice of their tribe, and cannot refuse unless they 
have obtained an exemption by services which they 
have rendered the state. p Both have claims to the 
favour of the people, who indemnify, by employments 
and honours, those who have ruined themselves to 
give splendors to their festivals. 

Several companies of officers elected by the people 
are appointed to inspect the administration of the 
finances, and each of the ten tribes names an officer 
to the greater part of these companies. Some of 
them' 1 grant the farms of the duties on importation, 
deliver out, at a certain rate, the permissions foi 
the working of mines, preside at the sale of confis 
cated goods, See. Others enter in a register the sum 
that each citizen must contribute in cases of urgent 
necessity/ 

The different kinds of revenues are deposited in so 
many different treasuries, which are each in particular 
under the management of ten receivers or treasurers, 
with whom the senate regulates the destination of the 
sums received/ conformably to the decrees of the 
people, and in presence of two comptrollers, who 

’ Lys. in Man. Defens. p. 374. Demosth. in Mid. p. 605 et 
698, Argum. ejusd. Orat. p. 601. Harpocr. in ‘Etrnair. p De¬ 
mosth. in Leptin. p. 545, &c. * Harpocr. in TlwXrj. Poll, 

lib. 8. c. 9. § 99. ' Harpocr. et Etymol. Magn. in E«yf. Poll, 

lib. 8. c. 9. § 103. ’Harpocr. in Kteohuf. ct in EAAr ( vor 
Suid. in Art ofonr. Poll. lib. 8. c. 9. § 97, Ac. 
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keep a register, the one in the name of the senate, 
and the other in behalf of the administrators.' 

’ The receivers of the public money keep lists of the 
sums in which the citizens are respectively taxed.“ 
They efface, in the presence of the senate, the names 
of those \\ lio have paid, and lodge an information 
before one of the tribunals against those who have 
not. '1 he tribunal names inquisitors,* who are ap¬ 
pointed to prosecute the latter in due course of law, 
and who proceed, in case payment is refused, even to 
the confiscation of their goods. Recourse, however, 
is only had to the tribunals in cases of importance: 
on other occasions it. is left to the receivers to termi¬ 
nate the disputes which arise in their department/ 

The receivers, into whose hands fines are paid, 
possess the singular right of revising the sentences 
of the judges, in the first instance, and moderating or 
remitting the fine if they think it too heavy.* 

The expenses relative to the war, and all the parts 
of the administration, are assigned on the different 
treasuries of which I have just spoken. In time of 
war the laws direct that the surplus of the other 
treasuries shall be paid into the military ;* but a de¬ 
cree of the people is necessary to change the order of 
the assignations. 

Every year considerable sums are deposited in a 
treasury superintended by particular officers, which 

* Harpocr. in Airr/f. " Id. et Suid. in AmSaif. Aristot. 
de Rep. lib. 6. c. 8. 1 Demosth. inTimocr. p. 775 . T Poll, 

lib. 8. c. 9. § 97. * Lys. pro Milit. p. lb.'! et 165. Poll, ibid, 

* Demosth. in Near. p. 861. 
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arc to be publicly distributed to enable the poorer 
citizens to pay for their places at the public shows/ 
The people will not suffer this money to be touched; 
and we have seen them, in our time, decree that the 
punishment of death should be indicted on the orator 
who should propose to employ it in the service of the 
state when exhausted by a long war/ The annals of 
nations do not afford a second example of such mad¬ 
ness. 

b Harpocr. in ©f»f. 1 tllpian. in Olynth. 1. p, 13. Lilj.m. 

Argum. ejusd. Oral. 
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t'ontimation of an Athenian Library. — Logic. 

Before my journey through the provinces of Greece, 
I had passed several clays in the library of Euclid; 
and, on my return to Athens, I renewed my visits. 

He showed me, on some ranges of shelves, the 
works which treat on logic and rhetoric, placed beside 
each other, because these two sciences are intimately 
connected. 11 There are but few of them, said he, for 
it is only within about a century that attempts have 
been made to investigate the arts of thinking and 
speaking. We are indebted for them to the Greeks 
of Italy and Sicily, and they were the fruit of that 
impulse which the philosophy of Pythagoras gave to 
the human mind. 

In justice to Zeno of Elea, we ought not to forget, 
that he first published an essay on logic ;* but in 
honour of Aristotle it is our duty to add, that he 
brought the methods of reasoning to such perfection 
that he may be considered as the inventor of the art. f 

Habit teaches us to compare two or more ideas in 
order to discover and show to others their connection 

* Aristot. lie Rhetor, lib. 1. c, 1. t. ii, p. 512. Sext. Empir. 
adv. Logic, lib. 7. p. 370. * Diog. LaCrt. in Procem. § 18. 

Arist. ap. eund. lib. 8. § 37 ; lib. 9. § 25. f Aristot. Sophist. 
Elench. c. 34. t. i. p. 314. 
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or opposition. This is natural logic, and would be 
sufficient for a people which, deprived of the faculty 
of generalising their ideas, should only see, in nature 
and civil life, individual objects. They would be 
frequently deceived in their principles, because they 
would be very ignorant ; but their consequences would 
be just, because their notions would be clear, am! 
always expressed by the proper words. 

But among enlightened nations, the human mind, 
by exercising itself in genera i- and abstractions, ha> 
created an ideal world, of which i; ,. >.■ tap- a -hif 
cult to acquire a knowledge a-, of the natural. 1 
the astonishing number of perceptions received by the 
senses is added the prodigious multitude of combine 
tions formed by the mind, the fecundity of which is 
so great that it is impossible to assign it limits. 

If we likewise consider that among the objects of 
our thoughts a very great number have sensible rela¬ 
tions which seem to identity them, and slight dif¬ 
ferences which in effect distinguish them, we shall 
admire the courage and sagacity of those who fir-t 
formed and executed the design of reducing to order 
and arranging the ideas which men had till then con¬ 
ceived, and which they might conceive in time to 
come. 

This is, perhaps, one of the sublimest efforts of 
the human mind ; it is at least one of the greatest 
discoveries of which the Greeks can boast. We have 
received from the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and 
perh&ps from some more remote nation, the elements 
of aptost every science and every art; but posterity 
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shall be indebted to us for that method, the happy 
artifice of which subjects reasoning to rules. Let us 
proceed to cast a rapid glance over its principal 
parts. 

There are things which we are contented with 
indicating, without denying or affirming any., thing 
concerning them'. Thus 1 say a man, a horse, a two- 
footed animal ; there arc others that ate, signified by 
words which contain mi affirmation ot'^egafion. 

Howeu.: mums die former may be, ten classes 

been h .sued into which they m ay' be distri- 
huted ; one «.oi 01 aug the substance, and the others' 
its inodes. To the first of these/ are referred all 
swbst mces, as man, horse. Sic, to the second the 
quantity of whatever nature it may be, as the number, 
the time, the extent, &c. ; h to the third the quality * 
and under this name are comprised, 1st.. The habits, 
such as the virtues and the sciences ; 2d. The natural 
dispositions which render one man more apt than 
another to certain exercises; 3d. Sensible qualities, 
as, sweetness, bitterness, cold, heat . colour ; 4th. The 
form or figure, as round, square, See.' 

The other classes contain the different kinds of 
relations, actions, situations, possessions, Sec. in such 
a, manner that these ten classes comprise all beings 
and manners of being. They are named categories, 
or attributes, because nothing can be attributed to 
any subject which is not substance, or quality, or 
quantity, &c. 

* Aristot. Categ. c. 4. t. i. p. 15. 11 Id. ibid. c. 6. \ Id. 

ibid. c. 8. p. 36. 
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*io have reduced the objects of our thoughts to 
so small a number of classes was to have effected 
much, but more still remained to be done. If vie 
attentively examine each category, we shall soon 
perceive that it is susceptible of a multitude of sub 
divisions, which we conceive as subordinate one to the 
other : let us explain this by an example drawn from 
the first category. 

In infancy the mind only sees and conceives indi¬ 
vidual objects ;* we still call them first substances/ 
either because they first attract our notice, or because 
they are in effect the most real substances. 

But, in time, those objects which have the most 
striking resemblance, presenting themselves to us with 
a sameness of form and appearance, we distribute 
them into several distinct classes; 1 thus from the 
ideas of such and such a man, and such and such 
a horse, we have formed the specific idea’of a man 
and a horse. 

As the different branches of the same family 
ascend to'one common origin, in like manner various 
species which approach each other by strong marks 
of conformity are ranged under one genus or kind." 
Thus, from the specific ideas of a man, a horse, an 
ox, and all beings which possess life and feeling, is 
constituted the generical idea of an animal, or living 
being, for these expressions in our language mean the 

* Individuals are in Greek called atomt or indivisibles. 
Aristot, Categ. c. 2, p, 15. k Id. ibid. e. 5. t, i. p. 16. 'Id. 
Topic, lib. 9. C. 7 . t. i. p. 184, “ Id. Metaph, lib. 5. c. 28. 
t.ii. p. 901. 
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same thing. Above this genus we conceive others 
more comprehensive, such as substance , till at length 
we arrive at the principal of all, which is being. 

In this scale, in which Being occupies the highest 
place, and by which we descend to individuals, each 
intermediate degree may be genus with regard to that 
below, and species with respect to that above it. 

Philosophers have employed themselves to invent 
similar systems of affinity and gradation for all the 
objects in nature or perceptions of the mind; they 
enable them more easily to follow the generations of 
ideas, and to go through the different classes, from 
tank to rank, as a general reviews his army . 0 Some¬ 
times,* considering the genus as unity, or jimtude, the 
species as plurality, and the individuals as infinitude, 
they discuss various questions on the nature of finitude 
and infinitude, unify and plurality; questions which 
then only turn on the nature of the genus, the species, 
and individuals. 1 * 

Each species is distinguished from its genus by 
an essential attribute which characterizes it, and which 
is named difference Reason being in man the noblest 
and most incommunicable of his privileges, he is by 
that distinguished from other animals.* If, therefore, 
we join to the generic idea of an animal the idea 
of rational, we shall have the specific idea of man. 
It is no less difficult than important to ascertain the 
differences included under the same genus, and those 

• Plat, de Rep. lib. 7. t. ii. p. 534. <- Id. in Phileb. Id. in 

’ Parm. « Aristot. Topic, lib. 6. c. 4. t. i. p. *45 ; c. 6, p. *48. 
* See note XII. at the end of the volume. r Porphyr. Isago?. 
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of ftic species comprised under genera which have af¬ 
finity between themselves. By employing ourselves 
in this research, we discover in each species proper¬ 
ties whit h are inherent in it, and modifications which 
arc accidental to it. 

The question here is not concerning that pro¬ 
perty which is confounded with the essence of a thing, 
but that by which it may be distinguished.* In this 
point of view, it is an attribute which belongs only 
to the species, and originates from that principal 
attribute which we have named the difference. 
Man is capable of learning certain sciences ; this is 
one of his properties; it arises from his faculty of 
reason, and applies only to his species. His capa¬ 
city of sleeping, or that of moving his body, cannot 
be properties, since he possesses them in common 
with other animals . 1 

The accident is a mode, an attribute, which the 
mind easily separates from the thing. To be seated is 
an accident to a man, and whiteness to a botly.“ 

The ideas of which we have hitherto spoken, not 
being accompanied either by affirmation or negation, 
arc neither true nor false." Let us now proceed to 
those which may receive one of.these characters. 

An enunciation is a proposition by which some 
thing is affirmed or denied.* The enunciation, there¬ 
fore, is alone, susceptible of truth or falsehood. The 
other forms of discourse, as prayer, or command, con¬ 
tain neither of these. 

* Ari»foy®apie. lib. 1. c, 4 et 5. ‘ Id. ibid, et lib, 5. c. 8* 

*.'830... lid. ibid. lib. 1. c. 5, p, 183. *Id. de Inlcrpr. 

Ibid. c. 4 et 5, 
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In every enunciation ' several i<leas are united 
or separated. In it is distinguished the subject, the 
verb, and the attribute. In this,‘for example, Socrates 
is wise; Socrates is the subject, is the verb, and wise 
the attribute. 

The subject signifies that which is placed beneath, 
and is so called because it expresses the thing spoken 
of, which is submitted to the attention ; or, perhaps, 
because being less universal than the attributes which 
it is to receive,,it is in some measure subordinate to 
them.” 

The subject expresses sometimes an idea which is 
universal and belongs to many individuals, as those of 
man and animal; and sometimes a particular idea 
which can only belong to one individual, as those of 
Callias and Socrates . 1 According as it is universal or 
particular, the enunciation in which it is contained is 
also universal or particular. 

That a universal subject may be taken in its whole 
extent, the words all or none must be joined with it. 
The word man is a universal term. If I say every 
man , or ?io man, I take it in its utmost extent. If I 
say some man, I restrain its universality. 

The verb is a sign which declares that such an at¬ 
tribute agrees to such a subject . 11 It was requisite to 
connect them, and this is effected by the verb to be, 
always expressed or understood : I say understood, 
because it is implied when other verbs are used ; for 
instance, the words I go, signify I am going* 

With respect to the attribute, we have already 

’ Aristot. t Categ. c. 5. t. i. p. 17. * Id. de Interpr. c, 7. t, i. 

p. 89. , * Id. ibid. c. S. p. 37. ' Id. ibid. c. 12. p. 46. 
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seen that it is taken from one of the categories which 
comprise all the different kinds of attributes. d 

Thus the judgments ,we form are only operations 
of the mind by which we affirm or deny one thing of 
another; or rather they are only glances of the men¬ 
tal eye which perceives that such a property or such a 
quality may be attributed or not attributed to such an 
object; for the understanding which makes this 

discovery is to the soul what the sight is to the 
eye.*. 

Enunciations are of different kinds ; we will say 
a word of those which, employed on the same subject, 
are opposed to each other by affirmation or negation. 
It should seem that the truth of the one must 
establish the falsehood of the other ; but this rule 
cannot be general, because the opposition between 
them is of different kinds. 

If in both the subject is universal, and taken in 
its utmost extent, the two enunciations are called con¬ 
trary, and may be both false ; f as, for example, all mat 
are white; no man is white. If it is limited in the 
one, and not in the other, they are then named con¬ 
tradictory, and the one is true and the other false; as 
for instance, all men are white; some men are not 
white ; or no man is white ; some men are white. The 
opposition of particular enunciations is the same as 
that of the contradictory, and the one must ne¬ 
cessarily be true and the other false; Socrates is white ; 
Socrates is not white.* 

d Arjstot, Topic, lib. 1. c. 9. t. i. p. 185. * Id. ibid. lib. 1. 

c. 17. p. 192. f Id. de Interpr. c. 7-1. i. p.39. *Id. Ca- 
teg. c. 10. t. i. p. 33.. Id. defnterpr. c. 7. t. i. p. 40. 
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Two particular propositions, the one affirmative 
and the other negative,-are not, propeily speaking, 
opposed lo each other ; the opposition lies only in the 
terms. When I say, some men are just; some men 
are not just; I do not speak of the same men. 11 

The preceding notions, and a great number of 
others w hich I pass over in silence, were the fruit of 
a long series of observations. It was however easy 
lo discover that the greater part of our errors originate 
in the uncertainty of our ideas, and their representa - 
tive signs Unacquainted with external objects, ex¬ 
cept from the information of our senses, we often 
confound their nature with their-qualities and acci¬ 
dents. As to intellectual objects, they excite in the 
generality of minds only obscure, vague, and transient 
images. The contusion is still more increased by that 
multitude of equitocal and metaphorical woids with 
which all languages abound, and especially by the 
great number of universal terms which we employ, 
frequently without undeistanding them. 

Meditation alone can bring near the objects which 
this obscurity seems to remove from us. Thus the 
only difference between an enlightened and an igno¬ 
rant mind is, that the one views objects at a proper 
distance, while the other only sees therqrafar off. 1 

Happily men have only occasicfhlor a certain 
analogy in ideas, and a certain approximation in len- 
guage, to fulfil their duties in society. In the cotn- 

Aristot. Analyt. Prior, c. J5. t, i. p, \ 17. 

Eleuch. lib. 1. e. 1 . t. i. p. 281 . 


i Id. Sophist. 
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munication of ideas, discerning minds traffic with 
good money, of the precise value and fineness of 
which thev me often ignorant; ami the rest with coun¬ 
terfeit com, which is nevertheless received without 
* scruple in trade. 

The philosopher ought to employ the most usual 
expressions ; k but, carefully distinguishing their ac¬ 
ceptations, when they have many, he should deter¬ 
mine the precise idea which he annexes to each 
word. 

To define a thing is to make known its nature by 
character.-, which will not suffci us to confound it with 
any other thing. 1 Formerly no rules had been laid 
down to aime at or ascertain.this exactness. They 
were established by obseiving that tbeie can be but 
one good definition for each thing ; ra that such a defi- 
rntio'n ought to agree only with the thing defined;' 1 
that it ought to compose in it all that is contained in 
the idea of the thing definedthat it ought to ex¬ 
tend to all beings of the same species, as.that of man, 
for example, to all men ; p that it should be concise, 
every wool which may bo omitted is superfluous;' 1 
that it should be clear, and that consequently no words 
should be employed that are equivocal, figurative, or 
seldom mod ^ and that to understand it, it ought not 
to be necessary to have recourse to the thing defined, 

‘ AristOt. Topic, lib. 2. c. 2 t. i. p. 196. i 1(1. ibid. lib. 1. 
c. 5. t. 5. p. 182, “ III. ibid. lib. 6. c. 14. t. i. p. 260. ” Id. 
ibid, lib, f, c. 5. p. 264. * Id. ibid. lib. 6. c. 5. p. 24?. * Id. 
ibid. e. 1. « Id. ibid. c. 3. p. 243. r Id. ibid. c. 2. 

p. 242. 
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since it would otherwise resemble the figures in did 
pictures, which were not to be topwn. but by their 
names written under them.* 

But in what manner may these conditions be ful¬ 
filled ? We have spoken above of those scales of ideas 
which lead us from individuals to being in general. 
We have seen that each species has immediately above 
it a genus, trom which it 19 distinguished by the dif¬ 
ference. An exact definition will be composed of 
the immediate genus and the difference of the thing 
defined, 1 and by consequence will compiise its two 
principal attributes. I define man a tational animal. u 
The genus, ammaf, connects man with all living 
beings; and thediffeicnee, rational, distinguishes him 
from them. 

It hence follows, that a definition points out the 
leaetnhlauce ot several different things by the genus, 
and distinguishes them by the difference. Nothing 
therefore is of more importance than to discern this 
lesemblance and divei fit), when we exercise out selves 
in the art of thinking and reasoning.* 

I omit a number of veiy acute remarks on the 
nature of the genus and the diherence, as also on the 
various kinds'of propositions usually employed in 
reasoning. As I mean only to give some essays on 
the progress of the human mind, it will not be icqui- 
sitc that I should collect all the traces of light it has 
left in its path; 1>ut the discovery of the syllogism de- 

’ Aristot. Topic, lib. (i, c. 2, p. 243. ‘ 111 . ibid. lib. 1. c S. 

)>. 185; lib. 6. c. 1. p. 242. * Id. ap, Iambi, de Vit. Pytbaj. 

i* 6. p. 24. ' Id. Topic, lib. 1. c. 13. 16 et 17. 
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serves that we should bestow on it our attention ior a 
moment. 

We have said that, in this proposition, Socrates is 
wise; Socrates is the subject, wise the attribute ; and 
that, by the substantive verb which connects them, it 
is affirmed that the idea of wise agrees to the idea of 
Socrates. 

But how are we to be convinced of the truth or 
falsehood of a proposition, when the relation of the 
attribute to the subject is not sufficiently apparent? 
This is effected by passing from a thing known to the 
thing unknown; 7 by recurring to a third idea, the 
double relation of which to the subject and attribute 
is more perceptible. 

To make myself better understood, I shall only 
consider the affirmative proposition. I doubt if A be 
(.qua) to B; but if I perceive that A is equal to C, 
and C !o B, I conclude, without hesitation, that A is 
equal to B.‘ 

Thus, to prove that justice is a habit, it is suffix 
cient to show that justice is a virtue, and every virtue 
a habit.* But to give this proof a syllogistical form, 
l^t us place the word virtue between the subject and 
the attribute of the proposition, and we shall have 
these three terms: justice, virtue, habit. That in the 
n iddle is called the mean, either on account of its po¬ 
rtion, or because it serves as an intermediate object 
to confpare the two others, named the extremes . b It 

1 Arts tot. Metaph. lib. 7. c.4. t. ii. p. 909. * Id. Analyt. 

Prior, c. 4. t. i. p. 64. . * Id. de Mor. lib. 2, c. 1. t. ii. p. 17 s 

e, 4. p. 21. Id. Analyt. Prior, c, 4. t. i. p. 54. 
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has been - demonstrated that the mean ought to be 
taken universally at least once, and that one of the 
propositions ought to be universal." I shall then first 

Say> ■ - . . 

Every virtue is a habit. 

And I shall afterwards say, 

But justice is a virtue ; 

Therefore justice is a habit. 

It hence follows, 1st. That a syllogism is com¬ 
posed of three terms, of which the last is the attribute 
of the second, -and the second the attribute of the 
first. 1 * In. the above example habit is an attribute 
with regard to virtue, and virtue an attribute with 
respect to justice. 

The attribute being always taken from one of the 
categories, or from the series of beings which compose 
them, the relations of the mean to both the extremes 
will be sometimes the relations of substances, quali¬ 
ties, quantities, &c. and sometimes the relations of 
genera, species, properties, &c.' In the preceding 
example they are those of genera and species, for 
habit is a genus relative to virtue, and virtue relatively 
to justice. But it is certain that whatever is true of 
a superior genus, must be true of all the genera and 
species in the descending line. f 

It follows, 2dly, That a syllogism is composed of 
thfiee propositions. In the two first the mean is 
compared with each of the,extremes, and in the third 

c Aristot. Topic, lib. 8. c. 1 . t. i. p. 267} c. 14. p. 280. 
i W- Analy{, Prior, c. 4. t. i. p. 54. • Id. Top. lib. 1. c. 8 . t. i. 

p. 185. f Id. ibid, lib, 4. c. 1.1. i. p. 213 j lib. 6.c. 5. p. $47. 
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a conclusion is drawn that one of the extremes must 
he the attribute of the other, which was to be proved.* 

It follows, 3dly, That a syllogism is a reasoning 
in which, by making certain assertions, we obtain 
anotbei different from the first.* 

The various combinations of the three terms 
product different kinds of syllogisms, the greater part 
of which may be reduced to that we have proposed 
as an example. 11 

The conclusions likewise vary according as the 
proposition*' aie affirmative or negative, and according 
as moie or less universality is given to them and to 
the terms; and heme a number of rules have been 
invented which discover, at the first view, the accuracy 
or defect of an aigumenl. 

Inductions and examples are employed to per¬ 
suade the multitude, and syllogisms to convince phi¬ 
losophers.’ Nothing is so poweiful and irresistible as 
a conclusion dr.nvn from two tiuths which an op¬ 
ponent is compelled to admit. 11 

This ingenious mechanism is only the develope- 
ment of the operations of the mind. It had been 
observed that, except first principles, which convince 
ot themselves, 1 all our assertions are only conclusions, 
and that they are founded on an act of reasoning 
which the mind performs with astonishing celerity. 

* Aristot. Top. lib. 1. c. 1. t.*i, p 180. Id. Sophist. Elenclt. 
lib. 1. c. 1.1, i. p. 281. * Id. Analyt. Prior, lib. 1. <;• ?• t. i. 

p. 60. t > * Id. Top. lib. 1. c. IS. t. i. p. 188; lib, 8. c. 2. p. 269. 
* Plat. ib'Jjlen. t. ii. p. 75. 1 Aristot. Topic, lib. 1. e. 1.1. i. 

p. 100. 
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*• 

When I say, Justice is a habit, I mentally form the 
syllogism which I have given at length above. 

Sometimes one of the jwo propositions which it 
is easy to supply is suppressed, in which case the 
syllogism is called an enthymem, and though im¬ 
perfect,® is not less conclusive; as for example, Every 
virtue is a habit, therefore justice is a habit; or, 
Justice is a virtue, therefore it is a habit. I shall 
easily arrive at the same conclusion if X only sav, 
Since justice is a virtue, it is a habit; or, Justice is a 
habit, since every virtue is a habit 

Such is this other example, taken from one of our 
poets, 

Mortal, cherish not an immortal hatred.* 

To change this sentence into a syllogism, we must 
say : No mortal ought to cherish an immortal haired; 
but you are mortal; therefore, See. To make an 
enthymem, one of the two first propositions must be* 
suppressed. 

Thus every sentence, and every reflection, whether 
it carries its proof with it, or shows itself without that 
support, is a real syllogism; v itli this difference, that 
.in the foitner case the proof is the mean that connects 
pr separates the attribute from the subject, and that 
in the latter the mean must be supplied. ' 

Philosophers, by studying attentively the connec¬ 
tion of our ideas, have discovered the art of rendering 
the proofs pf our reasonings more evident, and com- 


“ Demet. Fal. de Eloe. c. 32. 
c. 21 t. ii. p. 571. 


" Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 2. 
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pleting and classing the imperfect syllogisms winch 
we incessantly employ. It is easily perceived that to 
succeed in such an attempt must require an unwearied 
constancy, and that observing genius which indeed 
invents nothing, because it adds nothing to nature, 
but which discovers what has escaped ordinary 
minds. 

Every demonstration is a syllogism, but every 
syllogism is not a demonstration. 0 A syllogism is 
demonstrative, when it is established on first prin¬ 
ciples, or on those which immediately result from 
them ; it is dialectic, when it is founded on opinions 
which appear probable to all men, or at least to those 
of the most enlarged understandings ; p and it is cap¬ 
tious, when it concludes from propositions which it is 
wished to make pass for probable when they are 
not so. 

The first furnishes weapons to philosophers, who 
search after truth ; the second to dialecticians, who 
are often obliged to content themselves with the 
probable; and the third to sophists, to whom the 
smallest resemblance of proof suffices. 0 

As we more frequently reason from opinions than 
from certain principles, young persons early apply 
themselves to dialectics, which is the name given to 
logic when it draws its conclusions only from proba¬ 
bilities/ By proposing to them problems, and theses 8 

' Aristot. Analyt. Prior, c. 4. t. i. p. 54. p Id. Top. lib. 1. 
c. fop. 180. 11d. ibid. lib. 1. c. 14. t. i. p. 189. Id. Soph. 
Elencta#/^. p. 282. * Id. Metaph. lib. 4. t. ii. p. 871. 'Id. 
Top. 1§^1. c. 2.1.1, p. 181 v * Id. ibid. c. 11. p. 187. 
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in ph}sics, morals, and logic,* we accustom them to 
try their strength on different subjects, to weigh con¬ 
jectures, alternately to support opposite opinions," 
and to employ sophistry that they may become ac¬ 
quainted with its artifices. 

As. our disputes frequently arise from this, that 
some persons, seduced by example, deal too much in 
generals; while others, misled by contrary examples, 
run into the opposite extreme: the former teach us 
that we ought not to conclude from the particular to 
the general,* and the latter that an exception does not 
destroy the rule. 

The subject in dispute is sometimes discussed by 
questions and answers. 7 As the object of the question 
is to elucidate a doubt, and direct the dawning reason, 
its solution ought neither to be too evident, ror too 
difficult.* 

We ought carefully to shun maintaining theses so 
improbable that the defender of them must quickly 
be reduced to absurd consequences ;* as also the dis- 
cussion of subjects concerning which it is dangerous 
to doubt; as, whether the gods ought to be honoured, 
and whether it is our duty to love our parents.” 

Though it may be to be feared that minds thus 
habituated to a rigorous precision should ever after 
preserve an inclination to it, and even join with it the 

' Aristot. Topic, c, 14. p. 189. • Id. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 1 

t. ii. p. 514. ' Id. ibid. lib. 1. c. 1 . t.' ii. p. 517. 1 Id 

Topic, lib. 1. c. 8. t. i. p. 268. * Id. ibid. lib. 1. c. 11. t i. 

1 *. 187. * Id. ibid. Ub. 8. c. 9. t. i. p. 275. ‘ " Id. ibid. lib. 1. 

(. 11. t. i, p. 187. 
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love of ^edhtra^tion; It is no less true that tiny 
possess a reft! advantage Over others. In the acqui¬ 
sition ot the sciences they will he more disposed to 
doubt, and in their intercourse with the world better 
able ^discover the defect of an argument. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


Continuation of the Library. — Rhetoric. 


Whilst the edifice of logic was laboriously erecting, 
continued Euclid, that of rhetoric rose by its side, less 
solid it is true, but more elegant and more magni¬ 
ficent. 

The former, replied I, might be necessary ; but 1 
do not conceive the utility of the latter. Did not 
Eloquence before exercise her power over the nations 
of Greece, and even in the heroic ages dispute the 
prize with Valour P 4 Is not every beauty to be found 
in the writings of Homer, who ought to be considered 
as the first of orators, as well as the first of poets ? d 
and are they not also to be found in the writings of 
those men of genius who have followed in his foot¬ 
steps ? When we have so many examples, of what 
use are so many precepts ? It is necessary, replied 
Euclid, to make a selection of these examples. I 
answered : Were Pisistratus, Solon, and those orators 
who, in the assemblies of the people and the tribunals 
of justice, employed only the persuasive language of a 
natural eloquence, mistaken in their choice? Why 
should we substitute the art of speaking to the genius 
of oratory ? 

* Cicer. de Clar. Orat. c. 10. t; i. p. 344. * Hermog. de id. 

an. Rhet. Ant. t. i. p. 140. 

VOL. IV. 
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That art, replied Euclid, is only intended to re¬ 
strain the too irregular flights of genius, and to oblige 
it by restriction to concentrate its. powers. You 
doubt of the advantages to be derived from rhetoric; 
}'et you know that Aristotle, though prejudiced against 
the art of oratory,* nevertheless allowed that It, might 
be useful ! f You doubt of them, yet you have heard 
Demosthenes ! Demosthenes, answered I, without 
the lessons of his masters, would always have swayed 
at will the minds of his hearers. Aeschines, perhaps, 
without the assistance of his, would not have expressed 
himself with so much elegance. You grant then, re¬ 
plied Euclid, that art may give to genius a more 
pleasing form; I will be. equally sincere, and allow 
that this is nearly all its merit. 

Then, approaching the shelves, Here, said he, 
are the authors that have given us precepts, and also 
those who have furnished us with examples of elo¬ 
quence. They almost all lived in the last or present 
century. Among the former are Corax of Syracuse. 
Tisias, Thrasymachus, Protagoras, Prodicus, Gorgias, 
Polus, Lycimnius, Alcidamas, Theodoras, Evenus, 
Calippus, &c. : among the latter, those who are de¬ 
servedly held in great estimation, as Lysias, Antiphon, 
Andocides, Isaeus, Callistratus, Isocrates, and those 
who begin illustriously to distinguish themselves, as 
\ Demosthenes, iEschines, Hyperides, Lycurgus, 8ic. 

I have read the works of your orators, replied I, 
but I am unacquainted with those df the rhetoricians. 

‘ Cicer. cte Orat. lib. 2. c. 38. t. i, p, 229. { Aristot. 

lthet.lib. 1.$,!. t.ii.p. 514. 
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In our preceding conversations you have deigned to 
instruct me in the progress and present state of seve¬ 
ral branches of literature : may I venture to request 
from you the same obliging condescension with re¬ 
spect to rhetoric ? 

The progress of the sciences, answered Euclid, 
may be easily known ; because, as they have but one 
%vay to arrive at the end they propose, we perceive at 
a single glance the point from which they set out, and 
that to which they tend. But it is not the same with the 
arts of imagination ; the taste vvhich'judges of them be¬ 
ing arbitrary, theobject they propose frequently indeter¬ 
minate/ and the track they pursue divided into seve¬ 
ral paths extremely near to each other, it is impossible, 
or a least very difficult, to ascertain their efforts and 
their success. How indeed may we discover tljs first 
steps of genius, and follow it, with the rule in hand, 
in its gigantic strides ? How also may we be able to 
separate the light from the false splendors which sur¬ 
round it, define the transient graces which disappear 
the moment they ate analysed, and appreciate, in fine, 
that supreme beauty which in each kind constitutes its 
perfection ? h 1 shall, since you request me, proceed to 
give you some remarks which may serve for the 
history of rhetoric ; but on a subject so susceptible of 
ornament expect from me only a small number of 
facts and common observations. 

Our writers, for several centuries, had only spoken 

e Aristot. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 1. t, ii. p. 514. 

C. U. t. i. p. 428. 


* Cicer, Orat 
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the language of poetry; that of prose appeared to 
them too familiar and too limited to suffice for all the 
ideas of the mind, or rather of the imagination, for 
that was the faculty which was then cultivated with 
the greatest care. The philosopher Pherecydcs of 
Syros, and the historian Cadmus of Miletus, began, 
about two centuries since, to emancipate themselves 
from the rigid laws by which diction was confined.' 
Though they had opened a new and more easy path, 
it was still imagined so difficult to forsake the old 
one, that we find Solon attempting to translate his 
laws into verse, 1 and Empedocles and Parmenides 
adorning their doctrines w ith the charms of poetry. 

The use of prose, at first, only served to multiply 
historians. 1 A number t>f writers published die an¬ 
nals of different nations, and their style presents de¬ 
fects which the revolutions in our taste render ex¬ 
tremely sensible. It is clear and concise,” but des¬ 
titute of ornament and harmony. Short sentences 
succeed each other without support; and the eye is 
wearied with following them, because it in vain seeks 
the connection by w hich they ought to be united. At 
other times, and especially in the’first historians, it 
abounds with poetical turns, or rather consists wholly 
of fragments of verse, the measure of which has been 
broken.” We continually perceive that these authors 
have had poets for their models, and that time has 

1 Strab lib 1 p. 18 Plin. lib. 5. c. 29. t. i. p. 278. Suid, 
in et in k Plut. in. Sol. t. i. p. 80. 1 Dionys. 

Halit*. Thucvd|gfl. t. vi. p. 818. “ Id. ibid. p. 820. " De- 

uiMr Phal. d«jk>c. c, 12. SJrab. lib. 1, p. 18. 
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been necessary to form the style of prose, as well as 
lo discover the principles of rhetoric. 

• The first essays in the latter art were made in 
Sicily.® About a hundred years alter the death of 
Cadmus, a Syracusan, named Corax, p collected disci¬ 
ples, and composed a treatise on rhetoric still held in 
esteem,^ though he makes the secret of eloquence 
consist only in a deceitful calculation of certain pro¬ 
babilities. The manner in which he proceeds will be 
best shown by an example. A man strongly sus¬ 
pected of having beaten another, is tried for the as¬ 
sault. He is.either stronger or weaker than his ac¬ 
cuser, In tiie former case, says Corax, how can it 
be believed that he is guilty ? or, in the latter, that 
he should expose himself to appear so ? r This me¬ 
thod, and others similar to it, have been explained 
and enlarged, in a work which is still extant,* by 
Tisias, a pupil of Corax, who employed them to 
deprive his master of the salary which he owed 
him.* 

Artifices of the same kind had been already in¬ 
troduced into logic, the principles of w hich had begun 
to be formed into a system ; and from the art of 
thinking they passed without difficulty into the heart 
of speaking. The latter was also tinctured with the 

•Aristot. np. Cieer. de Ciar. Oral. c. 12. t. i. p. 345. Id 
de Ontt. lib. 1 e. 20. p. 150. Quitnil. lib. 3. c. 1. p, 141. 

’ Prolegom. in Hermog. ap. llhet. Vnt. t. ii. p. 5. " Aristot. 

Rhetor, ad Alexand. c. 1. t. ii p. 610. ' Id. Rhetor, lib. 2. e. 

24. t. ii. p. 581. * Plat, in Phsedr. t. iii. p. 273. ‘Proleg. 

in Herarog. ap. Rhet. Ant. t. ii, p. 6. Sext. Empir. adv. Rhetor, 
lib. 2. p. 307. 
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taste for sophistry, and the spirit of contradiction 
which predominated in the licentious extravagances of 
the former, 

Protagoras, the disciple of Democritus, bad been 
a witness, during his stay in Sicily, to the glory which 
Corax had acquired. He had before distinguished 
himself by profound researches into the nature of 
beings, and soon acquired no less celebrity by the 
works he published on grammar, and the different 
parts of the art of oratory. To him also is ascribed 
the honour of having first collected those general 
propositions which are called common-place »•/ and 
which an orator employs either to multiply his 
proofs/ or to discourse with facility on every kind of 
subject. 

These places, though very numerous, are reduced 
to a small number of classes. An action is examined, 
for example, relatively to the cause, to the effect, to 
the circumstances, to the persons, &c. and from these 
relations arise a series of contradictory maxims and 
propositions, accompanied by their proofs, and all ex¬ 
emplified by questions and answers* in the writings of 
Protagoras, and other rhetoricians who have continued 
his researches. 

After having regulated the manner of constructing 
the exordium, disposing the narration, and awakening 
the passions of the judges/ the professors of oratory 

* peer. de Clar. Orat. c. 12. t. i. p. 345. Quintil. lib. 3. c. 
1 . p. 142. 1 Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 2. t. ii, p. 518; c. 6, 

7. &c. Cioer, Topic, t. i. p. 483. y Aristot. Sophist. Eleneh. 
lib. 2. t. i. p. 314. * Id. Rhptor. lib. 1. c. 1.1. ii. p. 513. 
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began to extend the empire of eloquence, which had 
been till then confined to the forum and the bar. 
Become the rival of poetry, she at first celebrated the 
gods, the heroes, and citizens who had fallen in battle. 
Afterward Isocrates composed eulogiums on indivi¬ 
duals of distinguished rank.* Since that time, men 
who have served, and men who have been of no utility 
to their country, have been indiscriminately praised, 
incense has fumed on every side, and it has been de¬ 
termined that neither praise nor censure ought to be 
confined by any limits. 13 

These different attempts have employed almost 
a century, and during that interval the formation 
of style has been attended to with the same care. 
Not only has it preserved the riches which in its 
origin it borrowed from poetry, but endeavour-- have 
been made to add to them, and every day it has been 
adorned with new' colours and melodious sounds. 
These brilliant materials were at first thrown at ran¬ 
dom one on the other, like the stones which are 
collected to construct an edifice/ Taste and judgment 
took on them the care of assorting and exhibiting them 
in a beautiful arrangement. Instead of those un¬ 
connected sentences which, wanting strength and 
. support, stumbled almost at every word, groups of 
well-selected expressions formed a whole, all the 
parts of which mutually and without difficulty sus- 

* Isocr. in Evag. t. ii. p. 73, b Gorg. ap. Cieer. de Clar. 
Orator, cap. 12. t. i. p. 346. e Demetr, Phaler. de Elocut. 
c. 13. 
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tained each other. The most delicate ears were 
delighted to hear the harmony of prose, and the most 
accurate judgments no less gratified to perceive a 
thought unfold itself with grace and propriety in a 
single period. 

This happy form, the discovery of those eminent 
rhetoricians Gurgias, Alcidamas, and Thrusymachus, 
was brought to perfection by Isocrates, the disciple 
of theformer. d The periods of a discourse were then 
distributed into intervals nearly ennui : '.licit' members 
were connected and contra m i li\ words or thoughts 
interwoven in them. The “ .»• Is themselves, by fre¬ 
quent inversion.-., seemed to wind through the space 
assigned to them, yet so that from the begiuhing of 
the sentence the end might he discovered by attentive 
hearers:' This artifice, when skilfully employed, was 
a source of pleasure, but, too frequently repeated, 
became so fatiguing, that sometimes, in our assem¬ 
blies, persons have been known to raise their voices, 
and finish, before the orator, the long period which 
lie recited with complacency/ 

Reiterated efforts having at length rendered elocu¬ 
tion numerous, flowing, harmonious, adapted to every 
subject, and susceptible of < very passion, language, 
among the Greeks became distinguished into three 
kinds ; that of poetry, which is noble and magnificent; 
that of conversation, which is simple and modest; 

* Demetr. Thaler, de Elocut. c. 12. Cicer. Orat, c. 52. t. i. 
]>. 464. * Demetr. Phaler. de Elocut. cap. 12. 1 Id. ibid. 

c. 15. 
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and that of more elevated prose, which approaches 
more or less to one or other of these, according to 
th'e subject on which it is employed. 

Orators also are distinguished into two classes : 
in the first are comprised those who dedicate their 
eloquence to the instruction of the people in their 
assemblies, as Pericles ; to defend the interests of 
individuals at the bar, as Autiphou and Lysias; or 
to adorn pl.ibsopH ' bh r.o brilliant colours of 
poetry, as Dem.x: »!-•' met P!.»to :• in the second 
are placed th-. se ^ ; cultivating rhetoric from 

sordid views of int- a. a ' ostentation, declaim 
it) public, iVtuf . ivuo:. i . ftiwsrafe o< -lions on the 
nature of go-u , .e -en- . laws, on manners, sciences, 
and arts, in which the thought 1 -- are only rendered 
more obscure by the langna;; ' 

The greater part of the latter, known by the-name 
of sophists, arc spread oh- bi < hence. They travel 
hum <.I - *. city, and are < rf- where received with 
ttppiui;.-..-. ud followed by a great number of disciples, 
who, desirous to raise tlx mselves to the first stations 
by their eloquence, pay liber.d'y for their lessons, 
and, while they attend on Then’ masters, lay in a large 
stock of those general notion.- or common-places of 
which I have spoken above. 

Their works, which I have collected, are written 
with so much symmetry and elegance, and contain 
such a profusion of beauties, that the reader is fatigued 
with the idea of the labour they must have cost their 


r Cieer. Orat. c. 20, t. i. p. 41W. 
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authors. If they sometimes seduce, they never move 
the passions, because in them paradox holds the place 
of truth, and the ardour of the imagination that of the 
warmth of the heart. 

They consider rhetoric sometimes as an instru¬ 
ment of persuasion, b the exercise of which requires 
more ingenuity than sentiment, and sometimes as a 
species of tactics, of which the object is to collect a 
great number of words, to contract, extend, and sus¬ 
tain them one by another, and make them march 
intrepidly against the enemy. They have also am¬ 
buscades and bodies of reserve, but their principal 
resource is in the noise and splendour of their 
arms/ 

This splendour especially shines in the eulogiums 
or panegyrics on Hercules and the demi-gods. These 
are subjects which are chosen in preference, and the 
rage for encomium has increased to that degree, that 
it has even extended to* inanimate objects/ I have a 
book that is intitled The Pi'aise of Salt, in which all 
the riches of the imagination are exhausted to ex¬ 
aggerate the services which that substance has ren¬ 
dered to mortals. 1 

The impatience which the greater p|rt of these 
works excite rises even to indignation, when their 
authors insinuate; or endeavour to demonstrate, that 
the orator ought to be able equally to procure a 

‘ Plat, in Gorg. t. i. p. 459. 1 Cicer. rle Orat. lib. 2. c. 22. 

t. i. p. 214. k 'Ariatot. de Rhetor lib. 1. cap. 9. t. ii. p, 530. 
i Plut. in Conviv. t, ill. p. 177. Isocr. in Helen. Encom. t. ii. 

p. nrt. 
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triumph fpr guilt and innocence, falsehood and 
truth."’ 

• It becomes disgust when they found their reason¬ 
ings on the subtleties of dialectics. The most ingenu¬ 
ous minds, with a view to try their strength, engage in 
these captious quibbles. Xanthippus, the son ot 
’Pericles, used to divert himself with relating that, 
during the celebration of certain games, a javelin that 
had carelessly been thrown having accidentally killed 
a horse, his father and Protagoras passed a whole day 
in investigating tire cause to which the mischance ought 
to be attributed, whether to the javelin, the hand 
that threw' the javelin, or the institutors of the games.' 

You may judge from the following example of the 
enthusiasm which the artifice of eloquence formerly 
excited. During the Peloponnesian war, a Sicilian 
arrived in Athens, who filled all Greece with astonish¬ 
ment and admiration." This was Gorgias, whom the 
inhabitants of Leontium, his native country, had sent 
to implore our assistance. 1 ’ He ascended the rostrum 
and pronounced an harangue, in which he had accu¬ 
mulated the boldest figures, and the most pompous 
expressions. These frivolous ornaments were dis¬ 
tributed into periods, sometimes regulated by the 
same measure, and sometimes closing with the same 
cadence. 11 The Athenians were so dazzled with the 

m Flut. in Pliffidr. t. iii. p. 261. " Id. in Pcricl. t. i. p. 172. 

° Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t.xv. p. 168. p Plat.. Hipp. 
Maj. t. iii. p. 282. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. pi-106. * Cicer. Orat. 
c. 49. t. i. p. 46L Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad Amm. c. 2. t. vi 
p. #92 > e. 17. p. 808. 
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glare of this artificial language, 1 that they immediately 
voted that succours should be sent »o the Leontines, 
compelled the orator to settle among them, and ran’in 
crowds to receive from him lessons in rhetoric. 5 The 
highest praises were lavished on him when he pro¬ 
nounced the eulogium of those citizens who had sacri¬ 
ficed their lives in the service of their country,* when,' 
at the theatie, he declared that he was prepared to 
speak on any subject that should he proposed,“ and 
when, at the public games, he recited a discourse to 
invite the different states of Greece to unite against 
the barbarians. 11 

On another occasion, the Greeks, assembled at 
the Pythian games decreed him a statue, which was 
placed, in his presence, in the temple of Apollo/ 
In Thessaly his talents had been crow nett with still 
more flattering'success. The people of that country 
were as yet only acquainted with the arts ot breaking 
horses, and enriching themsehcs by commerce ; Gor- 
gias appeared among them, and they quickly aspired 
to distinguish themselves by the endowments of the 
mind/ 

r Dionys Italic, de Lys. t. v. p.458. *Mern. de l’Acad. 
des Bell. Lettr. t. xv. p. 160. * Philostr. de Vit. Sophist, lib. L 

p. 493. . "Plat, in Gorg. t. y p.447. Cicer. de Fin. lib. 2, 

< i. t, ii p. 101. Id. de Orat. lib. 1 c. 22 t. i. p. 153. Philostr. 
de Vit. Sophist p 482. * \ristnt Rhetor, lib. 3. c. 14. t. ii. 

р. 599. •Pmisiin. lib. 6. p. 495- Philostr. ibid. p. 493. 1 Cicer. 

tie Orat. lib. 3. e. 32. t. i. p. 310 Vat. Max. lib. 8. <\ 15. PJin. 
lib. 33. c. 4. p. 610. Philostr. ibid. Hermip. ap. Atben, lib. 11. 

с. 15. p. 505. - * Plat, in Men. t. ii. p. 70. Philostr. Epist. ad. 

■tul. p. 919. 
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Gorgias acquired a fortune equal to his reputa¬ 
tion i* but the revolution he effected in the minds of 
men was only a transient intoxication. In reality he 
is a frigid writer, labouring to attain to the sublime 
by efforts which only remove him farther from his 
object, while the magnificence of his expressions 
frequently only serves to manifest the sterility of 
his ideas.* He nevertheless extended the limits 
of his art, and his very faults may be useful as 
lessons. 

Euclid, while he showed me several harangues of 
Gorgias, and different works composed by his disci¬ 
ples, Polus, Lycimnius, Alcidamas, &e., added, I 
value less the pompous ornament which these display 
in their writings than the noble arid simple eloquence 
which characterizes those of Prodicus of Ceos. c This 
author possesses what accurate minds must esteem a 
principal beauty; he almost always chooses the proper 
term, and discovers very acute distinctions between 
words that appear synonimous. d 

That, said I, is true; but he never suffers one to 
pass without examining it with v scrupulous and 
fatiguing exactness. You recollect what he one day 
said to Socrates and Protagoras, wdien he wished to 
reconcile their opinions ? “ It appertains to you to 

discuss, and not to dispute; for we discuss with our 
friends, but we dispute with our enemies. By that 

* Plat. Hipp, Ma) *• iii- P- 282. k Mem. tie 1‘AcatJ. ties 
Bell. Lettr. t. xix. p. 210. * Mem. de l’Acad. des Bell. LeUr. 

t. xxi. p. 168. * Plat, in Men. t. ii. p. 75. Id. in Lach. t. ii, 

p. 197. 
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you obtain our esteem, and not our praise ; for esteem 
is in the heart, and praise often only on the lips. On 
pur side vrc shall receive satisfaction, and not plea¬ 
sure ; for satisfaction is the sentiment of the mind 
when it is enlightened, and pleasure the feeling of the 
senses in enjoyment.”* 

If Prodicus had expressed himself in this manner, 
answered Eluclid, who would ever have had patience 
to hear him, or read his works ? If you examine the 
latter/ you will be compelled to admire the sense, as 
well as the elegance, of his style. The language you 
have just repeated is attributed to him by Plato, who 
diverted himself in the same manner at the expense 
of Protagoras, Gorgias, and the most celebrated 
rhetoricians of his time. 8 He has represented them 
in his dialogues disputing w ith his master, and in these 
pretended conversations has exhibited some very plea¬ 
sant scenes. 

Has not Plato, then, replied I, faithfully related the 
conversations of Socrates ? I doubt lie has not, 
answered Euclid ; I even believe that the greater part 
of these conversations never really passed. 1 '—But will 
not almost every one exclaim against such a supposi¬ 
tion?— Phaedon, after having read the dialogue which 
bears his name, declared that he did not recollect any 
thing of the discourse which Plato has attributed to 
him.' Gorgias said the same of the dialogue which 

•Plat, in Protag. t. i. p. 337. Mem. fie l’Acad. des Bell. 
Leltr. t. xxi. p. 169. 'Xen. Memor. lib. 2, p, 737, * Plat, 

in Protag. in Gorg. injlipp. &c. h Cicer. de Orat. lib. 3. c 52. 
t.i. p. 310. ‘ 4$jP'lib. 11. c. 15. p. 505, 
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is entitled after his name: he only added, that the 
young author had great talents for satire, and would 
soon be qualified to succeed tlfe poet Archilochus/-— 
But you will at least agree that his portraits in general 
have a resemblance.—As we ought not to form our 
judgmcnt of Pericles and Socrates from the comedies 
of Aristophanes, so neither ought we to judge of the 
three sophists of whom I have spoken from the dia¬ 
logues of Plato. 

He had, no doubt, reason to oppose their doctrines, 
but he ought not to have represented them as men 
without ideas or knowledge, incapable of following 
an argument, ever ready to be entangled in the 
grossest snares, and whose productions merit only 
contempt. If they had not possessed great abilities, 
they would not have been so dangerous. I do not 
say that he w-as jealous of their reputation, as some 
may perhaps hereafter suspectbut it appears that, 
in his youth, he too much addicted himself to a taste 
for fictions and pleasantry.” 

However this may be, the abuses introduced, in 
his time, into eloquence, occasioned between philo¬ 
sophy and rhetoric, which till then had been occupied 
on the same objects, and borne the same name, a kind 
of divorce # which still subsists,” and.which has often 
deprived them of the succours they might mutually 
afford to each other. 0 The former reproaches the 

s Hermip. ap. Athen, lib: 11. c. 15. p. 505. ’Dionys. 
Malic. Ep. ad Pomp. t. vi. p. 756. m Tim. ap. Athen. lib. 11. 
c. 15. p. 505. “ Cicer. de Orat. lib. 3. c. 16 et 19. t, i. p. 994 

et 296. * Id. Orat, c. 3. p. 492. 
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latter, sometimes in the style of contempt, with 
usurping her rights, and daring to treat circutn- 
stantially on religion, politics, and morals, without 
being acquainted with their principles.* 1 But it may 
be replied to philosophy, that, as she is unable her¬ 
self to terminate our differences by the sublimity of 
her dogmas and the precision of her language, she 
ought to permit her rival to become her interpreter, 
to adorn her with her charms, and render her more 
familiar; and this in fact is what has been done, in 
our time, by the orators, who, profiting by their ac¬ 
quaintance both with philosophy and rhetoric, have 
dedicated their talents to public utility. 

At the head of these I, without hesitation, place 
Pericles. He was indebted to the lessons of the 
rhetoricians and philosophers for that propriety of 
arrangement and extensive knowledge which, in con¬ 
cert with his genius, carried the art of oratory almost 
tojts perfection.'* Alcibiades, Critias, and Thera- 
rnenes/ followed in his footsteps. Those who suc¬ 
ceeded have equalled, and even sometimes surpassed, 
while they laboured to imitate them ; and it may be 
asserted that the taste of true eloquence is now fixed, 
in all its different kinds. 

You are acquainted with the authors who have 
distinguished themselves in our time, and are able to 
appreciate their fieri t. As I have only judged, 

*> Cicer. de Orat,. lib. 1. c. 13. p. 143. <• Plat, in Phsedr. 

t. iii. p. 269. ..GicgjL de Clar. Orat. e. 11 et 12. t. i. p. 345. 
r Cicer. de OfDIP' 0. 22. p, 214. Id. dc Clar. Orat. c. 7. 
p. 342. 
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answered I, from natural sentiment, 1 could wish to 
know whether the impressions I liave received are 
justified by the rules of art. Those rules, replied 
Euclid, the fruits of long experience, were formed from 
the works and success of great poets and the first 
orators." 

The empire of this art is very extensive : if is 
exercised in the general assemblies, in which the inte¬ 
rests of a nation are discussed ; before tribunals, by 
which the disputes of individuals are determined ; in 
discourses which represent vice and virtue in their 
true colours ; and on all occasions, in fine, alien the 
object is the instruction of mankind.' Hence originate 
three species of eloquence, the deliberative, the judi¬ 
ciary. and the demonstrative." rims to hasten or 
prevent, the decision of the people, to (Uf< nd tin 
innocent or convict the guilty, to praise virtue 
and censure vice, are the noble functions of the 
orator. And how i> he to acquit himself ot these? 
By persuasion. And by what means may persua¬ 
sion he effected : By profound study, say the 

philosophers ; by the assistant of rules, say the 
rhetoricians.” 

The merit of rhetoric, according to the former, 
consists not in a happy connection of the exordium, 
the narration, and the other parts of a discourse A 
nor in the artifices of style, voice, and gesture, whicu 

‘ Cicer. de Ornt. lib, 1. c. 31. p. 161. 1 Plat, in Phscdr. t. 
iii. p. 261. “ Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. v. 3. t. ii. p. 510, Id. 
Rhetor, ad Alexand. e. 2. p. 610. * Plat, in PJusdr. t. iii. p. 267 

T Plat. ibid. p. 266. Arisiot. Rhetor, lib. 1. e. 1. p. bl2. 

VOL. IV. 
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are employed to seduce a corrupted people.' These 
are only accessories, sometimes useful, but almost 
always dangerous. What then shall we require from 
the orator r That to natural genius he joins science 
and study. 

Let the man whom nature has destined to the 
exercise of eloquence wait till philosophy has con¬ 
ducted him to it by slow steps ;* till she shall have 
proved to him that the art of speaking, which should 
convince before it persuades, must derive its principal 
strength from the art of reasoning ; b till she shall have 
taught him to conceive accurate ideas, to express 
them with perspicuity, to distinguish and observe all 
the relations and contrasts of their objects, and to 
know and make known to others what each thing es¬ 
sentially i$. c He shall thus become largely endowed 
with the knowledge proper for a statesman, an upright 
judge, and a virtuous citizen/ and shall be well 
acquainted with the different forms ot government, 
the laws and interests of nations,' the nature of man. 
and the inconstant play of human passions/ 

But this knowledge, purchased by long and labo¬ 
rious researches, must easily be contaminated by the 
contagious breath of opinion, unless it be supported, 
not only by acknowledged probity and consummate 
prudence/ but also by an ardent zeal for justice, and 

* Aristot ibid. lib. 3. c. 1. t. ii. p. 5S3. * Cicer. Orat. 

c.4. p. 423. b Aristot. ibid. lib. t. c. L. p. 513. * Plat, in 

Phaedr. t. iii. p. 277. a Aristot.Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 4, 9, et 10. 
* Id. ibid. c. 9. t. ii. p. 521, 'Plat, in Gorg. t. i. p. 481. 
1 Aristot. ibid. lib. 2. c. 1. p, 547. 

* i 
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a profound veneration for the gods, the witnesses of his 
actions and his words. 11 

Then shall his language, become the organ of 
truth, possess the simplicity,-energy, ardour, and per¬ 
suasive dignity by which trutli is characterized : it 
shall be less embellished by the splendor of his elo¬ 
quence than by that of his virtues, 1 and all his shafts 
shall reach their destined aim, because every hearer 
shall be persuaded that they proceed from a hand 
which has never wilfully erred. 

Such an orator only shall assume the right to ex¬ 
plain tons in the popular assembly what is truly useful, 
at the bar what is truly just, and in discourses dedi¬ 
cated to the memory of great men, or the panegyric 
of noble actions, what is truly praise-worthy. 11 

We have seen what is the opinion of philosophers 
with regard to rhetoric ; let us now' proceed to exa¬ 
mine the end w hich rhetoricians propose to themselves, 
and the rules which they have laid down. But Aris¬ 
totle has undertaken to collect them in a work 1 in 
which he will doubtless treat his subject with that su¬ 
periority which is so conspicuous in his former 
writings."* 

Those who have preceded him have confined 
themselves, sometimes properly to arrange the parts 
of a discourse without paying attention to strengthen 

1 Plat, in Phaedr. t. iii. p. 273. i Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1 c. 2. 
p. 515. k Plat, in Phffidr. p. 274. Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. <*. 
3. t. ii. p. 519. Id. Rhetor, ad. Alexand. e. 2. p. CIO. i Aristot. 
Rhetor, t. ii. p. 512. Cicer. de Orat. lib. 3. c. 35. t. i. p. 313. 
* Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. c. 38. t. i. p. 229. 
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it with jpnvincipg proofs, 8 sometimes to collect a num¬ 
ber of general maxims or common-places, 0 and some¬ 
times to give us precepts in style, 1 * and the means of 
■ Moving the passions. q At other times they teach a 
Variety of artifices which may give to probability 
superiority over truth, and make the worse appear the 
better cause/ But all have neglected the most essen¬ 
tial parts, as the regulation of the action and voice of 
the speaker ‘ and all have laboured to form the pleader, 
without saying a word of the public orator. That, said 
I, excites my surprise; for the functions of the lattei 
are much more useful, noble, and difficult, than those of 
the former/ They no doubt thought, replied Euclid, 
that in an assembly where all the citizens have the 
same interest, eloquence, ought only to relate plain 
facts, and give salutary counsel; but that every artifice 
of rhetoric is required to induce judges to favour a 
cause to which they are naturally indifferent and 
strangers. 8 

In the work of Aristotle the opinions of these au¬ 
thors will be given and examined, often attacked, and 
almost always accompanied with acute observations 
and important additions. As you will one day read 
it, it is unnecessary for me say any more of it 
at present 

* Arts tot Rhetor lib. 1. c 1.1. ii. p. SIS. * Id. ibid. c. 8. 
p 518. »ld ibid. lib. 3 c. 1. p.584. »Id. ibid. fib. 1. 
c 8. p. 615. * Id, ibid. lib. 8, <?. 83. p. 577 j c. 84. p. 581. 

* Aristot. Rhetor, lib 3. c. I. p. 584. • Id. ibid. lib. 3. c. If. 

t. ii. p. 605. ” Id. ibid, lib, 1. C. 1, p. 513. 
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I put a great number of questions to Euclid, but to 
very little purpose,"as he would scarcely return me an¬ 
swers. Have the rhetoricians adopted the principles of 
the philosophers ? They frequently depart from them, 
and especially when they prefer probability to truth.* 
What is the first quality of an able orator ? To be an 
excellent logician/—What is his first duty ? To show 
that a thing is, or is not.'—What ought to be his prin¬ 
cipal attention ? To discover in each subject the means 
proper to persuade.'—Into how many parts is a dis¬ 
course divided ? The rhetoricians admit a great num¬ 
ber, 1 ’ which are reducible to four; the exordium, the 
proposition or fact, the proof, and the peroration: the 
first and last may even be omitted.'—T was proceed¬ 
ing in my inquiries, but Euclid requested me to desist, 
and I could only obtain from fhim a few remarks 
on style. 

Notwithstanding the Greek language is so rich 
and copious, said I, you cannot but have perceived 
that the expression does hot always correspond to the 
idea. No doubt, replied he, but we possess the same 
right as the first institutors of language ; d we are per¬ 
mitted to hazard a new word, either by creating il 
ourselves, or deriving it from a word already known/ 
At other times we add a figurative.to the literal sense 
of an 'Impression consecrated by custom ; or we'inti- 

'* fiat, hi Phrndr. t. iii, p. 287. 1 Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. 

c. 1, t, u. p, 513. * Id. ibid. p. 512. * Id. ibid. c. 1. et 2. 

* Flat, in Ptusdr, t. ill. pfWf. * Aristot. ibid. lib. 3. c. 13. 

* Quinctil. lib. 8. c. 3. n. 436. * Bfemetr. Ph&Ier. de Elocut. 

c. 95, 96, &c. 
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maiely unite two words to form a third ; but this lat¬ 
ter licence is commonly reserved to the poets/ and 
especially to the writers of ditbyrambics. 8 As to their 
innovations, they ought to be used with discretion, and 
they are never adopted by the public except when they 
are conformable to the analogy of the language. 

The beauty of an expression consists in the sound 
with which it delights the ear, and the sense that it 
contains; but let none be admitted into a work which 
may offend modesty or disgust good taste. One of 
your authors, answered I, will not admit any difference 
between the signs of our thoughts, and affirms that, 
in whatever manner an idea be expressed, it always 
produces the same effect. He is mistaken, replied 
Euclid ; of two words which are at oar choice, one is 
more modest and decent than the other, because it 
only indicates the image which the other places im¬ 
mediately before our eyes. h , 

We have proper and figurative, simple and com¬ 
pound, foreign and native wordssome are more 
noble or more ornamental than others, because they 
awaken in us more exalted or more agreeable ideas / 
others are so mean, or so dissonant, that they ought 
not to be admitted either into prose or verse.' 

From the different combinations of words are 
formed periods, some of which consist only of a 

f Id. ibid. cap. 93. Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. c. 9. p. 586. 
* Id. ibid. c. 3. t. ii. p. 587. " Id. ibid. c. 2. p. 586. 1 Id. 

Poet. c. 21 et 22. t. ii. p. 668 et 669:' " Demetr. Phaler. de 

Elocut. e. J75, 176, &c. j, 1 Theophr. ap. Dionys. Hatic. de 
Compos. Verb. c. 16. t. v. p. 105, Demetr. Phaler. ibid. c. 179. 
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single member,'® while others are composed of two, 
three, or four members ; but none ought to contain 
more than tour.” 

A discourse ought not to present an unvaried 
succession of complete and symmetrical periods, like 
the orations of Gorgias 0 and Isocrates, nor a series of 
short and detached sentences/ like those of the 
ancients. The former fatigue the mind, the latter 
wound the ear. q The measures of the period should 
be incessantly diversified, by which the style will at 
once display the beauties of art and of simplicity ; r it 
will even acquire majesty if the last member of the 
period be the most extended,’ and if it concludes with 
one of those long syllables on which the voice reposes 
in a harmonious close.* 

The two most essential requisites to good language 
are propriety and perspicuity." 

1st. Propriety. —It was early perceived that to 
express great ideas in abject terms, and mean thoughts 
in pompous expressions, was to clothe the chief 
magistrates in rags, and array in purple the dregs of 
the people : it was also perceived that the soul speaks 
a different language according as it is in motion or at 
rest; that an old man does not express himself like a 
youth, nor the inhabitants of the country like those of 
the city. Hence it follows, that the diction should 

m Arist. Rhet. lib. 3. c. 9. t ii. p. 592. * Demetr. Phaler. 

de Elocut. c. 16. * Id,ibid. c. 15. ► Id. ibid. c. 4. <> Cicer. 

deOrat. lib. 3. c. 49.t. i. p. 326. r Demetr. Pbaler. ibid. c. 15. 
’ Id. ibid. e. 18. * Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. e. 8. t. ii. p. 591. 

* Id. ibid. c. 2. p. 584. 
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vary according to the character of him who speaks, 
and that of those whom he addresses ; according 
to the nature of the subject he treats, and the 
circumstances in which he may chance to be placed/ 
It also follows, that the style of poetry, and that of 
oratory, history and dialogue, must essentially differ 
from each other ; y and even that in each of these 
kinds of style the manners and talents of an author 
must produce a sensible dill’erence in his language/ 

2d. Perspicuity .—An orator or a writer ought ac¬ 
curately to have studied the language in which he 
speaks or writes. If the rules of grammar are vio¬ 
lated, it will he frequently difficult to understand his 
meaning. If he make use of ambiguous words* or 
useless circumlocutions, place improperly the con¬ 
junctions which connect the members of a sentence, 
confound the plural with the singular, disregard the 
distinction which has been established in these modern 
times between masculine and feminine nouns, employ 
the same expression to signify the impressions received 
by two different senses,* distribute at random, after 
the manner of Heraclitus, the words of a sentence so 
that the reader cannot guess at the punctuation in¬ 
tended by the author; all these defects will equally 
contribute to the obscurity of his style / which will 

1 Aiistut. Rhet. lib. 3. c. 7. t. ii. p. 591. »Id. ibid. c. 1. 

t. ii. p. 594. Demetr. Phalcr. de Eloc.ut. c. 19. Cicer. Oral, 
c. 20. t. i. p. 436. * Id. ibid, c. 11. p. 428. * This has 

been done by JLschylus (in Prometh. v. 21) Vulcan says that 
Prometheus shall no more see the voice or figure of a man. 

’ Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. c. 5. t. ii. p. 588. Id. Rhetor, ad Alex. 

26. p. 6S2. 

1 . 4* 
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be still more increased if the profusion of ornaments 
and the length of the periods bewilder the attention 
of the reader, and do not suffer him to take breath, b 
or if, by a too great rapidity of expression, the thought 
escapes him, like those racers who disappear in an 
instant from the eyes of the spectator." 

Nothing contributes more to perspicuity than 
words in common use ; rf but if their ordinary accep¬ 
tation is never varied, the style will become familiar 
and creep mg; it should be elevated by new turns and 
figurative expressions.' 

The movement of prose ought to be regulated by 
an easy rhythmus, and should avoid the too artificial 
cadence of poetry.' The greater part of critics ex¬ 
clude from it verse ; and this interdiction is founded 
on a principle that ought never to be lost sight ot, 
which is, that art should conceal itself; 6 and an 
author who would move or persuade, ougtit not too 
openly to discover iiis intent. Rut prose which 
changes into verse betrays constraint and artifice. 
What! said 1, if a verse should escape a writer in the 
warmth of composition, must it be rejected at the 
hazard of enfeebling the thought ? If it has only the 
appearance of verse, replied Euclid, it should be 
retained, and it will be an embellishment ; h if it is 

b Demetr. Plialer. de Eloeut. cap. 208. * Id. ibid. c. 202, 

* ** Aristot. Rhet. lib. 3. c. 2. t. ii. p, 585. * Id. ibid. * Id. 

ibid. c. 8. p. 591. Cicer. de Clar. Orat. c. 8. t. i. p. 343. Id. 
Orat. c. 20. p. 436 ; c. 51. p. 463. * Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. 

<■. 2. t. ii. p. 585. Cicer. de Orat, lib. 2. c. 37. p. 228. Demetr. 
Plialer, de Eloeut. c. 184. Hermog. de Form. Orat. lib. S, t. i. 

p. 122, 
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regular, it should be broken, and its fragments will 
render the period more sonorous.’ Several writers, 
and Isocrates himself, have exposed their works to 
censure from having neglected this precaution. 1 * 

Glycera, when forming a garland, is not more 
attentive to the arrangement of colours than an author 
whose ear is delicate is to the harmony of sounds. On 
this subject numerous precepts have been given that I 
omit; but one question has arisen on which I have 
frequently heard disputes. May two words imme¬ 
diately follow each other, out', of which ends and the 
other begins with the same vowel ? Isocrates and his 
disciples carefully avoid this concurrence, as does 
Demosthenes frequently: but Thucydides and Plato 
rarely pay attention to it. 1 Some critics rigorously 
forbid it; m others accompany the law with restric¬ 
tions, and maintain that an absolute prohibition would 
sometimes be detrimental to the gravity of the lan¬ 
guage.* 

I have heard speak, subjoined I, of different kinds 
of style; such as the noble, the grave, the simple, the 
agreeable.® See. Let us leave to rhetoricians, answered 
Euclid, the care of assigning to these their respective 
characters, I have indicated them all in two words. 
If the language be clear and proper, if an exact pro- 

* Demetr. Phaler. de Elocut. c. 183. k Id. ibid. c. 11H. 
Hieronym. ap. Cicer. Orat. c. 56. t. i. p. 468. 1 Cicer. Orat. 

cap. 44. t. i. p. 457. “ Aristot. Rhetor, ad Alex. cap. 36. t. ii. 

р. 639. ■ Demetr. Phaler. de Elocut. c. 382 et 323. ® Aris- 

tot. Rhetor, lib. 3. cap. 12. t. ii. p. 598. Demetr. Phaler. ibid. 

с. 36. 
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portion be maintained between the words, the thoughts, 
and the subject, p nothing more ought to be required. 

If we reflect attentively on this principle we shall 
not be surprised at the following assertions. The 
eloquence of the bar differs essentially from that of 
the rostrum. An orator will he pardoned negligences 
and repetitions which would not be allowed in a 
writer. 9 A discourse applauded in the general assem¬ 
bly shall not be endured in the closet, because the 
action and manner constituted its principal merit: 
while another, written with the greatest care, shall not 
succeed in public, for want of the action suitable to 
a popular harangue. The language which seeks to 
dazzle us by its magnificence becomes excessively 
frigid when it is inharmonious, when the labour of the 
author is too apparent, and when, to use an expression 
of Sophocles, he violently inflates his cheeks to blow 
into a little flute. 5 The style of some orators is in¬ 
supportable from the multiplicity of verses and com¬ 
pound words which they borrow from poetry.' On 
the other hand, Alcidamus disgusts us by a profusion 
of redundant epithets, and CJ >rgias by the obscurity 
of his far-fetched metaphois." The greater part of 
hyperboles infuse a mortal frigidity. Those authors 
are only to be ridiculed who confound a nervous with 
a forced style, and labour with contortions to bring 
forth expressions of genius. One of these, speaking 

” Aribtot. Rhetor, lib. 3. c, 7■ t. ii. p. 590. 1 1d. ibid. c. 12. 

p. 597. r Id. ibid. * Longin, de Sublim. § 3. ‘Demetr. 
Phaler. de Elocut, c, 117. * Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. c. S. t. ii. 

p. 58r. 
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of the rock which Polyphemus threw at the ship oi 
Ulysses, says, “ The goats were seen to feed undis¬ 
turbed on the rock as it cleaved the air. ’* 

1 have often observed, replied I, the abuse of 
figures; and perhaps they ought to be entirely ba¬ 
nished from prose, as has been done by some modem 
authors.' Proper words, replied he, constitute the 
language of reason, and figurative expressions that of 
passion. Reason may design a picture, anil wit scatter 
over it some slight ornaments, but it appertains to 
passion alone, to give it motion and life. A soul 
which wishes us to share its emotions, calls all nature to 
its aid, and creates to itself a new language. By dis¬ 
covering among the objects that surround us features 
of resemblance or opposition, it rapidly accumulates 
figures, w hich may be reduced to a single one, which 
I call similitude. If I say, Achilles rushes on his ad¬ 
versary like a lion, I make a comparison; if I say, 
simply, that Hon rushes, it is a metaphor.' Achilles 
su'ijler than the wind, is an hyperbole. If bis courage 
be contrasted with the cowardice of Thersites, un anti¬ 
thesis will he produced. Thus, the comparison places 
two objects near to each other, the metaphor confounds 
them, and the hyperbole and antithesis separate after 
having brought them together. 

Comparisons are more suitable to poetry than 
prose ; a the hyperbole and antithesis more proper for 

11 Demetr. Phaler. de Elocut. cap. lift. »Id. ibid. cap. 07 . 
Aristot. RhftoftKb. 3. c. 4. t. ii, p, 588. * Id. ibid. De- 

metr. Phaler, WEloeut. c. 90. 
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funeral orations and panegyrics than popular harangues 
and pleadings; but metaphors are esse ntial to every 
kind and style of language. They give an air of 
novelty to the most common idea. 1 ’ The reader re¬ 
mains lor a moment in suspense, but soon discovers 
through the thin veil the relations, which were only 
concealed from him that he might enjoy the satisfac¬ 
tion ot the discovery. Some time since surprise was 
excited when an author compared old age to straw;'' 
that s traw which, once tilled with grain, is become 
empty, and ready to be reduced to dust. Hut the 
emblem was adopted because it paints, at a single 
stroke, the transition from flourishing youth to barren 
and feel ile decrepitude. 

As the pleasures of the: mind are only pleasures of 
surprise, and endure hut for an instant, the same 
figure cannot be repeatedly employed with the same 
success, but will soon he confounded with common 
and appropriate terms, as has happened to many 
metaphors, which have been multiplied in all lan¬ 
guages, and especially in ours. These expressions, a 
dear voice, rugged manners, and others similar, have 
lost their metaphorical value by becoming familiar/ 

A metaphor should, as much as possible, repre¬ 
sent the object in action. Observe how all things are 
animated beneath the pencil of I Iomer; the spear 
thirsts for the blood of the enemy, and the dart is 
impatient to strike.* 

k Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. c. 2. t. ii. p. 585. * Id. ibid. c. 10. 

tom. ii. p. 595. * Demetr. Phaler. de Elocut. cup. 87 et 88. 

* Aristot. Rhet. lib. 3. c. 11. t. ii. p. 595. 
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In certain cases, metaphors which awaken agree¬ 
able ideas are to be preferred. Ilomer lias said, rosy- 
Jingered Aurora, because he had perhaps remarked 
that Nature sometimes diffuses over a beautiful hand 
tints of a rose-colour, which contribute to heighten its 
beauty. What would have become of his image, if 
he had said purple-fingered Aurora V 

Each figure should preserve an accurate and ma¬ 
nifest similitude. You no doubt recollect the con¬ 
sternation of the Athenians when Pericles said to 
them, “ Our youth have fallen in battle. It is as if 
the year were deprived of the spring.” 5 Here the 
analogy is perfect, for youth is to the different periods 
of life what the spring is to the other seasons of the 
vear. 

J 

This expression of Euripides, The oar, .sovereign 
of the-seas, has been with reason condemned, because 
so lofty a title is unsuitable to such an instrument.' 
The expression of Gorgias, You reap in grief what 
you have sowed in shame,' has likewise been con¬ 
demned, no doubt, because the words to sow and 
reap have not hitherto been used in a figurative sense 
except by the poets. Lastly, Plato has ben censured 
when, to express that a well constituted city ought 
not to have walls, he has said, that the walls should 
be left to sleep lying on the ground . l 

Euclid proceeded to enlarge on the different orna¬ 
ments of discourse. He cited several happy transi- 

1 Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. c. 2. t. ii. 4. 586. *Id, ibid. c. 10. 
)>. 594. *Id. ibid. c. 2. p. 586. ' Id. ibid. c. 3. p. 587. 

* Fiat, de Leg. lib. 6. t. ii. p. 773. Longin, de Sublim. § 3. 
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lions, fine allusions, ingenious thoughts, and repartees 
abounding in wit. 1 He confessed that the greater 
part of these add nothing to our knowledge, and only 
show with what rapidity the mind can proceed to 
a conclusion without stopping at the intermediate 
ideas. He allowed likewise that certain modes of 
expression have been by turns approved and rejected 
by critics of equal abilities. 

After having made a few remarks on the manner 
of regulating the voice and gesture, and reminding me 
that Demosthenes codVJflered action as the first, 
second, and third quality of an orator," 1 he added, 
Eloquence has every where assimilated itself to the 
character of the nation. The Greeks of Oaria, 
Mysia, and Phrygia, are still rude and unrefined, and 
seem to admire only what resembles the luxury of the 
satraps, of whom they are the slaves. Theit orators 
declaim with forced intonations, harangues overloaded 
with fastidious redundance while the Spartans, 
with severe manners and a sound judgment, hold in 
profound contempt every species of ostentation ; they 
say but a word, but sometimes that word contains a 
treatise on morals or politics. 

Let a stranger listen to our ablest orators, or read 
our best writers, and he will soon be convinced that 
he is in the midst of a sensible, learned, and polished 
nation, abounding in wit and taste. He will every 
where find the same facility to discover the beauties 

‘Aristot. ibid. c. 11. t. ii. p. 596. Deme*r. Phaler. de Elocut. 
c. 271. “Cic. de Clar. Orat. c. 38. t. i. p. 3<JS. " t’icer. 

Orat. c 8. t. i. p. 425 ; c. 18. p. 433. 
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most suitable to each subject, and the same discretion 
in'their distribution ; and he will constantly perceive 
that these are heightened by touches which awaken 
the attention, and graces which embellish reason. 0 

Even in the works in which the greatest simplicity 
reigns, how much will he be surprised to find a lan¬ 
guage that might be easily mistaken for the most com¬ 
mon and usual, though it is separated from it by a 
very wide interval ! And how great must be his 
astonishment to discowc in it Iranseendant bean ties 
which he would never have perceived had he not 
vainly endeavoured to transit r them to his own 
writings ! •’ 

I now asked Euclid what author he would propose 
as a model of style. None in particular, replied he; 
but all in general.' 1 I shall name no one expressly, 
because those two of our writers who approach near 
est to perfection, Plato and Demosthenes, sometimes 
err, the one by excess of ornament,' and the other by 
defect of elevation.' T say all in general, because by 
studying them, and conn taring one with another, we 
may learn run only to give a colouring to our language, 1 
but may also acquire that pure and exquisite taste 
which directs and judges the productions of genius, 
a rapid sentiment which js become so widely diffused 

t.io.-r. Orat. c. 9. t . i. p. 426. Id. lie Opt. lien. Orat. t. i. 
j>. 45). Quinctil lib. 6. c. 3. p. 373 et 595. p Cicer. Orat. 
c. 23. t. i. p. 43S. q Id. ibid. c. 9. t. i. p. 426. ' Dionys. 

Halic. Kp. ad Pomp. t. vi. p. 758. * hischin. de Fals. Leg. 

p. 412. Cicer. Orat. c. 8. p, 426. 1 Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. 

C 14. t. i. p. 205. 
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among us that it may be considered as the instinct of 
the nation. 

You are well acquainted, indeed, with what con¬ 
tempt the Athenians reject, whatever is incorrect or 
inelegant in a discourse, and how hastily they exclaim 
in their assemblies against an improper expression, 
or a false intonation, and what labour it costs our 
orators to satisfy ears so scrupulously delicate." 
They arc offended, replied Ljsfchen the harmony is 
deficient, Van not when' uhlYncy is violated. Do they 
Siot continually revile each other with the most gross 
and tiltuy abuse '<■ What a>e the means which some 
among them have employed to arrive at admiration 
and applause ? The frequent use of the hyperbole/ the 
glare oi the antithesis, and all the gaudy filaments 
of rhetoric, 5 violent gestures, and frantic exclama¬ 
tions. 1 

Euclid answered, that these extravagances were 
condemned by persons of sound judgment. But, re¬ 
plied I, are they by the Athene is in general? Every 
year, are not detestable drama, ic pieces preferred, at 
the theatre, to those that possess the greatest excel¬ 
lence?* Some transient succes.-. said lie, obtained by 

* 

surprise or intrigue, cannot establish the reputation of 
an author. One proof, answered I, that good taste 
is not general among you is, that you still have 
bad writers. One, after the example of Gorgias, 

” Cicer. Oral. c. 8. t. i. p. 425. ‘ Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. 

c. 11. t, ii. p. 597. » Isocr. Panath. t. ii. p. 181. * jEschin. 

in Timarch. p. 264. Plut. in Nic. t. i. p. 528. * Aul. Gel], 

lib. 17. c. 4. 
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scatters with profusion through his prose all the em¬ 
bellishments of poetry /' imotlier turns, smooths, 
rounds, and lengthens his periods, till we forget their 
beginning before we hear their conclusion.' Others 
carry their affectation to the most ridiculous ab¬ 
surdity: as, for instance, he who speaking of a cen¬ 
taur called him a man on horseback on himself* 

These authors, said Euclid, arc like abuses which 
insinuate themselves* ;, tfp every thing, and their tri- 
timphs like those dreamsTwlnch leave behind them 
only regret. I exclude them, and their admirers like¬ 
wise, from that nation of which 1 boast the ta-tc, ami 
which is only composed of enlightened citizens. These, 
sooner or later, must fix the decisions of the multi¬ 
tude,' and you will not deny that they are more 
numerous among us than among any other people. 

It appears to me, that eloquence has now arrived 
at its highest degree of improvement/ Who can sa\ 
what will be its late hereafter ? It is easy to foresee 
it, answered I. It will be enervated if you are sub¬ 
jected by any foreign power, 8 and annihilated if philo¬ 
sophy should establish her dominion over you; but 
happily you are secure from the latter danger. Euclid 
perceived my idea, and requested me to explain it 
more at length. I will, replied I, on condition that 
you pardon me iny eccentricities and paradoxes. 

h Aristot. Rhet. lib. 3, c. 1. t. ii. p. 584. c Dernetr. Fhaler. 
tie Elocut c. 4. Id. ibid. c. 191. ‘Lucian, in Hermot. 
tom. i. cap. 2. p. 853. 1 Theophr. ap. Phot. Bihlioth. p. 394. 

* Cicer. tie Clar. Orat. c. 9, t. i. p. 344. Id. tie Orat. lib. 2. c. 23. 
p. 214. 
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I understand by philosophy a reason transcendently 
enlightened ; and I would ask you, whether those illu¬ 
sions which have entered into language, as well as 
into our passions, would not vanish at its appearance, 
like phantoms and shadows at the dawning of the 
day? 

I et us take for our judge one of those genii which 
inhabit the celestial spheres, and whose sole nourish¬ 
ment is pme truth. Let us irn:««iue him descended to 
earth, and'"that. 1 place’‘’before him a discourse on 
morals, ile will applaud the solidity of the prin¬ 
ciples, the clearness of the ideas, the strength of the 
proofs, and the propriety of the terms. Yet, never¬ 
theless, say I, this discourse cannot succeed unless ii 
he translated into the language of the orators. The 
members of this period must be rendered more sym¬ 
metrical, and the words in this other differently 
arranged, to produce more agreeable sounds. 1 ' I have 
not always expressed myself with sufficient precision. 
My hearers would never pardon me for having dis¬ 
trusted their understanding. My style is too simple ; 
1 ought to have embellished it with luminous [joints. 1 
What are those luminous points? asks the genius.— 
Hyperboles, comparisons, metaphors, and other figures, 
to exalt things above, or debase them below, their 
value. 11 

This language, no doubt, astonishes you; but we 
mortals are so constituted, that, to defend even the 

b Demotr. Phaler. de Elocut. cap. 139. i Ciccr. de Orat. 
lib. 3. cap. 25. t. i. p. 303. Id. Orat. c. 25. p. 440. Id, de Clar, 
Orat. c. 79. p. 402. k Quinctil. lib. 9. c. 2. p, 547. 
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truth, it is necessary to employ fiction. I shall cite 
to you some of these figures, borrowed for the most 
part from the writings of the poets, who have given 
them in strong colours, and from whose works some 
orators transplant them into their prose. They art 
the ornament of an eulogium, of which the beginning 
is as follows: 

I am about to render the name of my hero for ever 
celebrated among mart- ‘Stop, s avs t.he_p e nins. Can , 
you be certain that your work will be known and ap¬ 
plauded in every age and country ? No, answered I, 
but it is a figure. His ancestors, who were the eye of 
Sicily, “ feed their abode near Mount JEtna, the column 
of heaven! 1 I hear the genius say, in a low voice 
Heaven supported by a small rock in this insignificant 
globe called earth! What extravagance! IVordi 
sweeter than honey flow from his lips, 0 they fall without 
■interruption as the fleeces of snow descend on the plain ' 
What have words in common with honey and snow r 
says the genius. He has gathered the flower of music,' 
and his lyre extinguishes the flaming thunderbolt! The 
genius surveys me with astonishment, and I continue : 
He has the mien and the prudence of Jupiter , the ter¬ 
rible aspect of Mars, and the strength of Neptune 
The number of beauties of which he has made the con¬ 
quest equals the number of the leaves of the trees, and 
that of the waves which roll in succession to expire on 


i Isocr. in Evag. tom. ii. p. 71. “ Paul. Olymp. 2. v. 17- 

n Id. Pytli. 1. v. 36'. " Homer. Iliad, lib. 1. v. 249. p Jd. 

ibid. lib. 3. v. 222. ’ Pffid. Olymp. 1. v. 29. r Id. Pyth. 1. 

v 3. * Homer. Iliad. 2. r. 169 et 478, Eustath. t. i. 
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ihr shore of the ocean. 1 At these words the genius 
disappears, and wings his way toward the abodes of 
light. 

Though it may be objected to you, said Euclid, 
that you have heaped together too many figures in this 
eulogium, I can admit that our exaggerations falsify 
our ideas as well as our sentiments, and that they give 
offence to a mind unaccustomed to them. But it is 
to be hoped that our reason will not remain in an 
eternal infancy. Do not yourself, replied I; 

man would no-longer bein' a just proportion to the 
rest of nature, could he attain to the perfection of 
w hich he imagines himself capable. 

Were our senses to become exquisitely acute, the 
palate would be unable to bear the impression ol 
honey and milk, or the hand to rest on any body 
without feeling great pain ; the scent of a rose would 
throw us into convulsions, the least noise rend the 
membrane of our ears, and our eyes would discover 
frightful wrinkles in the texture of the most beautiful 
skin. It is the same with the qualities of the mind; 
if that should acquire a more piercing discernment 
and more rigorous accuracy, how much must it be 
disgusted at the feebleness and impropriety of the 
signs which represent our ideas ! It would no doubt 
create to itself another language; hut what w ould be¬ 
come of that of the passions? What would become of 
the passions themselves under the absolute govern¬ 
ment of a reason so rigid and so pure ? They and 


* Anacr. Oil. 3t. 
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the imagination likewise would become extinct, and 
man would no longer be the same creature. 

In the state in which he at present is, every pro¬ 
duction of his mind, his heart, and his hands, only 
announces his insufficiency and his wants. He is 
inclosed within narrow limits, and nature severely 
punishes him if he attempts to pass them. Do you 
imagine that by becoming civilised he has made any 
great advances toward perfection? What then has he 
gained ? In the geaffw order o f society h e .has .snh- 
stituted laws made by men for those natural laws of 
which the gods are the authors: in manners, hypo¬ 
crisy for virtue; in his pleasures, illusion for reality: 
and in politeness, ceremony for sentiment. His taste 
has been so corrupted by refinement, that he has 
found himself constrained to prefer, in the arts, those 
that are agreeable to those that are useful; in elo¬ 
quence, the merit of style to that of the thought :" 
and in every thing, artifice to truth. I will venture 
to affirm it, the only superiority which enlightened 
nations have over us is, that they have brought to 
perfection the art of feigning, and found the secret to 
affix a mask on every countenance. 

That this is the great aim of rhetoric I perceive 
by all that you have said, and to attain to it words are 
arrayed in pleasing colours. Far, therefore, from 
studying the precepts of such an art, I shall only re¬ 
gard the observation of Aristotle, who, when I once 
Hoked him by what marks a good work might be 


' Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. c. 1.1. ii. p. 584. 
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known, answered me, “ If it is impossible to add any 
thing to it, or to take the least thing from it.”' 

After this conversation, Euclid and I left the 
library, and took a walk toward the Lycanim. As 
we went lie showed me a letter which he had just re¬ 
ceived from the wife of one of his friends, the ortho¬ 
graphy of which appeared to me faulty. Sometimes 
an i was written for an c, or a z for a d. I have always 
been surprised, said I, at this negligence of the Athenian 
ladies. They write, answered as they speak, and 
as words were formerly jhOnonnced. y Changes then, 
replied I, have taken place in your pronunciation? 
Very many, answered Euclid: formerly, for example, 
we said hhnera (day): afterward we said honera, 
the first c close; and afterward /tbnrnt, the first e 
open. 

Custom, to render certain words more sonorous, 
or more majestic, drops some letters and adds others: 
and these continued alterations deprive those who 
v. isli to make researches into the origin of the lan¬ 
guage of all hope of success' Custom likewise con¬ 
demns to oblivion many words which were formerly 
in common use, and which, perhaps, it would not be 
amiss to revive. 

As we entered the first court of the Lycseum, our 
attention was excited by loud exclamations that pro¬ 
ceeded from one of the halls of the gymnasium. 
The rhetorician Leon and the sophist Pythodorus 

* Aristot. tie Mor. lib. 2. c. 5. t. ii. p. 22. 5 Plat, in Cratyl. 

t. i. p. 418. 1 Lys. in Theomn. p. 18. Plat, in Cratyl. t. i. p. 

414. Sext. Enipir. adv. Gramm, lib. 1. c. 1. p, 234. 
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were engaged in a violent dispute. We had great 
difficulty to make our way through the crowd. Come 
near, said the former to us : here is Pythodorus, who 
maintains that his art does not differ from mine, and 
that the object which we both have in view’ is to 
deceive those who listen to us. What effrontery 
from a man who ought to blush at the name of 
sophist! 

That name, replied Pythodorus, was formerly 
honourable; it is t,W_. whic h those assumed who 
from the time of Solon to Pericles dedicated them¬ 
selves to the study of wisdom, for that is its real im¬ 
port. Plato, wishing to ridicule some by whom it 
bad been abused,* rendered it contemptible among 
his disciples. Vet do I see it every day applied to 
Socrates, b whom you no doubt respect, and to the 
orator Antiphon, whom you profess to esteem.' But 
the present question is not merely concerning a 
name ; I here lay it down in your presence, and am 
prepared, without other interest than that of truth, or 
other aid than that of reason, to prove to you that the 
rhetorician and the sophist employ the same means to 
arrive at the same end. 

I can scarcely restrain my indignation, exclaimed 
I.eon. What! shall vile mercenaries, shall mere 
workmen in words, d who accustom their disciples to 
arm themselves with sophisms and quibbles, and to 
defend indifferently either side of a question, shall 

* Plat, in Gorg. in Protng. in Hipp. &c. b JEschin. in 
Timarch. p. 287. c Xen. Meraor. lib. 1. p. 729. 11 Mnesarch. 

ap. Cicer. de Orat, lib, 1. c. 18. t. i. p. 148. 
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these have the effrontery to compare themselves to 
those respectable men who defend the cause of inno¬ 
cence at the bar, demonstrate the true interests of 
the state i» the popular assembly, and essentially 
benefit mankind by the discourses they pronounce 
in honour of virtue? I do not compare men, said 
Pythodorus; I speak of the art they profess. Wc 
shall soon see whether these respectable men be 
not more to be dreaded than the most dangerous 
sophists. 

Will you not grant hie that both your disciples 
and mine, little solicitous to arrive at truth, com¬ 
monly stop short at probability?*—Yes; but the 
former found their reasonings on great pi oba hi lilies, 
and the latter on frivolous appealances. — And what 
do you understand by probable?—That which ap¬ 
pears such to all, or the greater part of men. 1 — 
Consider well vour answer ; for it will follow from 
it, that those sophists who by their eloquence have 
obtained the suffrages of a nation have advanced 
only probable propositions.—They can only dazzle 
the multitude; the wise w ill not be misled by the 
illusion. 

Must we then, asked Pythodorus, appeal to the 
tribunal of the sages, to know w hether a thing is pro¬ 
bable or not?—No doubt, replied Leon; and I add 
to my N definition, that, in certain cases, that only 
ought to be considered as probable which is ac¬ 
knowledged to be such by the greater number of 

* Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. e. 2. t. ii. p. 514 et 517; lib. 3. c. 1. 
p. 584. 1 hi. Topic, lib. 1. o. 1.1. i. p. 180. 
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sages, or at least by the best informed and most dis¬ 
cerning among them/’—It happens then, sometimes, 
that it is so difficult to know what is probable, that it 
even escapes the greater part of sages, and can only 
be perceived by the most discerning: — Well— And 
when you hesitate concerning the realitv of these 
probabilities, which are imperceptible to almost all 
the world, do you repair to this small number of men 
of superior knowledge and discernment to consult 
them?—No; I re ly o n my own judgme nt, a nd 
presume what their decislWf'wbuld be. But what, 
conclusion do you draw from these tiresome sub¬ 
tleties ? 

You see, continued Pythodorus, that you make 
no scruple to adopt an opinion which you have de¬ 
cided to be probable l>y your own authority, and that 
deceitful probabilities suffice to determine the orator 
as well as the sophist. 1 ’—But the former is sincere, 
the other not.—They then only difler by intention 
and this in fact has been confessed by philosophical 
writers.' I will endeavour, however, to deprive you 
of this advantage. 

You accuse the sophists of maintaining indif¬ 
ferently either side of a question; but I would ask 
you whether rhetoric as well as logic does not lay 
down rules successfully to defend two contrary opi- 
r,ionb. k —I grant it; but we exhort the young pupil not 

* Aristot. Topic, lib. 1. c. 1.1. i. p. 180. h Aristot. Rhetor, 
lib. 2. c. 24. t. ii. p. 581. ‘ Id. ibid. lib. 1. c. 1. t. ii. p. 514. 

“ Id. ibid. Cicer. de Orat. lib, 2. c. 7 et 53, t. i, p. 199 

et 243. 
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to make an improper use of these rules . 1 lie ought 
to know them, that lie may be able to avoid the snares 
that an artful enemy may prepare for him." 1 —That is 
to say, after you have put into the hands of a youth 
a poniard and a sword, you say to him : When the 
enemy shall press you closely, and you find yourself 
strongly urged by interest, ambition, and the desire 
of vengeance, strike with one of these weapons, but 
make no use of the other, even though you were 
certain it would gain you the victory." T should 
admire this moderation , but to be certain whether 
lie will really exercise it, let us follow him to tin 
combat, or rather permit me to lead you to it myself. 

Let us suppose that you are to conduct the prose¬ 
cution of a man whose crime is not proved : ami 
suffer me to reeal to your memory the precepts 
which the teachers of your art every day inculcate to 
their pupils. I shall say to you : Your first object is 
to persuade and to etiect this persuasion, you must 
please, and move the passions. 1 ' You have wit and 
abilities, and are in possession of the highest reputa¬ 
tion. Let us derive profit from these advantages f 
they have already inspired your hearers with con¬ 
fidence in you,' which you will increase by inter¬ 
spersing through the exordium, and the following 

'Plat, in Gorg. t. i. p. 457. m Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. t. 
t. ii, p. 514. 11 Cicer. (le Orat. lib. 3. c. 14. t. i. p. 295 
0 Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. e. 2. p. 515. v Id. ibid. lib. 3. c. I. 
t. ii. p. 584. Cicer. <!e Opt. Gen, Orat. c. 1. t. i. p. 541. 
Quinctil. lib. 3. e. 5. p. 154. 15 Aristot. ibid. lib. 1. e. 2. p. 515. 

r Id. ibid. lib. 2. c. 1. t. ii. p. 547. Id. Rhetor, ad Alexnnd. 
p. G50. 
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parts of your discourse, maxims of justice and probity 
but especially by flattering your judges, whose know¬ 
ledge, sense, and equity, von would be careful to 
extol . 1 Neglect not the suffrages of the assembly , 
it will be easy for you to obtain them. Nothing so 
easy, said Socrates, as to praise the Athenians in the 
midst of Athens; conform to their taste, and repre¬ 
sent every thing as praise-worthy which they are in¬ 
clined to honour." 

According to th e natu re of your cause, give to the 
defects or good qualities ofTfie two parties the colours 
of the virtues or vices on which they border. Place 
in the most advantageous light the real or imaginary 
merit of him for whom you speak. Excuse hi? 
failings, or rather declare they are the excess of virtue. 
Transform insolence into greatness of mind, temerity 
into courage, prodigality into liberality, the transports 
of anger into expressions of frankness, and you will 
dazzle and mislead your judges.* 

As the noblest privilege of rhetoric is to embellish 
and disfigure, to magnify and diminish all objects,’ 
fear not to paint your adversary in the blackest 
colours ; dip your pen in gall ; be careful to aggravate 
his smallest failings, to instil your venom into his best 
action,* and to spread a gloomy shade over his cha- 

' ,Lmtot. Rhetor lib. 1. c. 9. t. ii. p. 530, &c. 'Id. ibid, 
ad Alexand e. 37. t. ii. p. 643. " Id. ibid. lib. 1. c. 9. t. ii. 

]>. 532. * Id. ibid. s Isocr. Panegyr. t. i. p. 123. Plat, in 

Phaed. t. iii. p. 267. Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 2, c. 18. p. 568. Sext. 
Empir. adv. Rhet. lib. 2. p. 298. * Aristot. Rhetor, ad Alex, 

c. 4 et 7. t. ii. p. 617 et 620. 
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SOI 


Fact er. Is he circumspect and prudent, say that he 
is suspicious and capable of treachery . 1 

Some orators crown the victim before they give 
the fatal blow : they begin by bestowing praise on the 
adverse party, and, after having removed far from 
them all suspicion of insincerity, they at their leisure 
plunge the poniard in his heart. b If you hesitate to 
employ this refinement in mischief, I can supply you 
with another weapon no less formidable. When your 
adversary shall overwhelm vou with the weight of his 
arguments, instead of answering them, attack him 
with ridicule, and you will read his defeat in the eyes 
of your judges . 1 

If he has only advised an act of injustice, affirm 
that he is more culpable than if he had committed it; 
if he has merely followed the suggestions of another, 
maintain that the action is more criminal than the 
advice. This I have seen done, not long ago, oy one 
of our orators,* in his pleadings on twm different 
causes . 4 

If the written laws are expressly against you, have 
recourse to the law of nature, and show that it is 
more equitable than any written laws ; but if the 
latter are favourable to your cause, insist with all 

* Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 9. t. ii. p. 532. b Id. ibid. lib. 3 
c. 15. t. ii. p. 602. “Id. ibid, lib 3. c. 18. t ii. p. 60S. 
Cicer. One. c. 2G. p. 441. Id. de Orat. lib. 2. c. 51. p. 244. 
* Leodiimas prosecuting the orator Callistratus, and afterwards 
Cliabri&s the general. d Aristot. ibid. lib. 1. t ii c. ?. 
p. 527. 
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vour force that the judges cannot dispense with then; 
under any pretext.' 

Your adversary, confessing his fault, may perhaps 
allege that lie committed it through ignorance, or by 
accident; maintain that it was the consequence of a 
premeditated design/ Does he offer an oath as u 
proof of his innocence, say, without hesitation, that 
he only means to evade justice by perjury : but if you 
propose to confirm by. an oath what you are about to 
advance, declare that no aCt call be more religious or 
more noble than to commit our cause into the hands 
of the gods. K 

If you have no witnesses, endeavour to show that 
this kind of evidence is uncertain and unimportant; 
if you have, use every argument to prove its weight 
and value .' 1 

Is it advantageous to you that the slaves of lire 
adverse party should be put to the torture, maintain 
that this is the strongest of all proofs ; but would you 
wish to prevent yours from being subjected to the 
same trial, say that it is the most uncertain and most 
dangerous of all . 1 

These means facilitate the victory, but it is ne¬ 
cessary to ensure it. During the whole action rather 
f,v' sight of your cause than of your-judges ; till you 

c Aristot. ltlietor. o. 15. t. ii.p 543. Sext. Empir. adv. Rhetor, 
lih. "2. p. you. 1 Aristot. Rhetor, ad Alexand. c. 5. t. ii. p, 618. 

1 Id. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 15. t. ii. p. 546. Quinctil. lib. 5. c. 6 . 
*' Aristot,. ibid. p. 544. Quinctil. ibid. c.7. ' Aristot. Rhetor, 

lib. 1. c. 15. t. i. p. 545. Quinctil. lib. 5. c. 4. 
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have subdued them you cannot triumph over your 
adversary. Inspire, them with esteem and compassion 
for vour client; let grief lie painted in your coun¬ 
tenance, and manifest in the accents of your voice. 
If they shed a tear, if you see the balance of justice 
tremble in their hands, fall on them with all the 
ardour of eloquence, associate their passions with 
yours, excite against your enemy their contempt, their 
indignation, their anger ; k and if he be distinguished 
by his employments and his riches, awaken also their 
jealousy, and incline it toward that hatred by which 
it is ever closely followed . 1 

All these precepts, Leon, are so many heads of 
accusation against the art which you profess. We 
may judge of the effects they p mIucc from the 
alarming answer of a ceiebiatcd a ivocate of Byzan¬ 
tium, whom I asked not long ago, what the laws in 
this country had ordained in certain eases. What I 
please, replied he. m 

Leon endeavoured to throw entirely on the orators 
the reproaches which Pythodorus ba t east on rhetoric. 
No, replied the latter, with warmth, the question is 
concerning the inherent mischiefs of this fatal art. 
I oniy reeal to your memory what is found in every 
treatise on rhetoric, what is every day practised by 
our most esteemed orators, and the lessons which our 

* Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. e. 19. t. ii. p. 607. Id. ibid, ad 
Alexand. c. 37. p. 646. Cicer. de Orat. lib. “2. c. 44. p. 234. 
Id. Orat. c. 37 et 38. p. 451. Sext. E rnpir. adv. Era turn. lib. ‘2. 
p. 290. 1 Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 2. c. 10. t. ii. p. 562. Id. ibid, 

ad. Alexand. p. 648. Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. c. 51. t. i. p. 240. 
" Sext. Empir. ndr. Rhetor, lib. 2. p. 297. 
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ablest teachers inculcate, and which both you and I 
have learned in our infancy. 

Let us enter the places in which youth are initiated 
into the art of oratory, in the same manner as stage- 
players or atldette are prepared for their exhibitions 
or their combats. Observe what attention is paid to 
their looks, their voice, their attitude, their gesture.” 
With wlmt labour are they taught, sometimes to mix 
the false colours with which they are to embellish their 
language, and sometimes perfidiously to unite*treachery 
with force ! What imposture ! what barbarity ! Are 
these the ornaments of eloquence ? Is this the retinue 
of innocence and truth ? 1 believe myself in their 

asylum, and I find myself in a fearful haunt, in which 
the most subtle poisons are distilled, and the most 
murderous weapons forged : and, what is yet more 
strange, these weapons and these poisons are sold 
under the protection of government, and those who 
make the most cruel use of them rewarded with ad 
miration and power. 

I have not wished to extract the poison concealed 
in almost all the lessons of our rhetoricians. But tell 
me, what is the tendency of that principle of which I 
have already spoken, and on which the whole edifice 
of rhetoric is founded—1 mean, that we should be 
able powerfully to move the passions of our judges? 
Why, just heaven! should we move those whose 
emotions it would be our duty to calm, and to whom 
tranquillity of mind can never be more necessary ? 

■ Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 3. c. 1. p. 584. Cicer, Orat. c. 18. t. i. 
p. 434. 
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What! while it is universally acknowledged that the 
passions pervert the judgment, and change in our 
sight the very nature of things/ it is prescribed to an 
orator to rouse the passions in his own mind, and ex¬ 
cite those of his hearers and his judges ! p yet have my 
opponents the effrontery to maintain that an equitable 
decision may be the result of so many impetuous and 
disorder]y emotions. 

Let us repair to the places in which arc discussed 
the great interests of the state. What shall wo find 
there? The thunders and lightnings of the rostrum 
employed to inflame the most violent of the passions, 
and to produce the most destructive ravages; a simple 
people, who come thither to seek the praises which 
inspire them with insolence, and emotions which rea¬ 
der them unjust; and orators who incessantly warn 
us to he on our guard against the eloquence of their 
adversaries. Eloquence therefore is highly dangerous? 
Yet it is that alone by which we are governed, and 
ruin awaits the state.* 1 

There is another kind of rhetoric which those 
orators cultivate whose whole merit is to employ the 
most evident falsehoods and the most extravagant 
hyperboles to celebrate ordinary and frequently des¬ 
picable men. When this species of adulation was 
introduced, virtue should have renounced panegyric. 

* Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. cap. 2. t. ii. p. 515; lib. 2. c. 1. 

р. 547. r Id. ibid. lib. 3. c. 7. p. 590. Cicer. Orat. c. 35. 
t. i. p. 451. i Plat, in Gorg. t. i. p. 466. Cicer. pro Flacc. 

с. 7. t. v. p. 244. 

VOL. IV. X 
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But I shall not speak of these vile productions; let 
those who can endure to read them deal out their 
praise or their censure. 

It hence follows that justice is incessantly insulted 
in her sanctuary, the state in our general assemblies, 
and truth in panegyrics and funeral orations. Cer¬ 
tainly it may with great reason be said that rhetoric 
has been brought to perfection in our time, for I defy 
all succeeding ages Jo add a single degree of atrocity 
to its mischiefs. 

At these words an Athenian, who had long pre¬ 
pared himself one day to harangue the people, said, 
with a disdainful smile, Pythodorus then condemns 
eloquence? No, replied he, but 1 condemn that 
rhetoric which necessarily occasions its abuse. You 
have no doubt your reasons, replied the former, to 
proscribe the graces of language; yet it has always 
been and always will be said, that an orator ought to 
insinuate himself into the favour of those w hom he 
addresses by delighting their ears. 1 And I shall 
always say, replied Pythodorus, or rather reason and 
probity will always reply, that the noblest function, 
and the only duty of an orator, is to enlighten and 
inform his judges. 

And how would you have them enlightened and 
informed ? impatiently replied another Athenian, who 
was indebted to the address of his advocates for the 
gaining of several law-suits. As they are in the 

r Cicer. de Opt. Gen. Orat. cap. 1. t. i.. p. 541. Id. de Clar. 
Orat. c. 21. p, 3§4:, feb Orat, c. 44, p. 456, &c. 
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Areopagus, replied Pythodorus, where the orator, 
without emotion and without passions, contents him¬ 
self with a statement of facts the most simple and 
unadorned possible; * as they are in Crete, at Lace¬ 
daemon, and in other republics, where the orator is 
forbidden to address the passions of his hearers;* and 
as they were formerly among us, when the parties, 
obliged to defend each bis own cause, were unable to 
avail themselves of discourses composed by eloquent 
pens.* 

I return to my first proposition : I have affirmed 
that the art of the rhetoricians is not essentially dis¬ 
tinct from that of the sophists; 1 I have proved my 
assertion by showing that both, not only in their ef¬ 
fects, but also in their principles, tend to the same end 
by means equally insidious. If there is any difference 
between them, it is that the orator applies himself 
more to inflame, and the sophist to calm, our pas¬ 
sions/ 

I perceive that Leon is ready to thunder upon me 
with all the pompous and menacing apparatus of 
rhetoric; but I must request him to coniine himself 
to the question, anil to consider that the strokes wjbich 
he shall aim at me must fall at the same time on 
many excellent philosophers. I might indeed have 

'Lys. adv. Simon, p. 88. Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 1.t ii. 
p. 512. 1 Aristot. ibid. Sext. Empir. adv. Rhetor, lib. ‘2. 
p. 292. * Cicer. de Clar. Orat. c. 12. t. i. p. 346, Quinetil. 
lib. 2. c, 15. p. 123, Sext. Empir. adv. Rhetor, lib. 2. p. 304. 
11 Plat, in Gore. t. i. rt Mo » cicer. Orat. c. 19. t. i. p. 434. 
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cited in my favour the testimonies of Plato and 
Aristotle;* but these great authorities are useless 
when 1 am able to adduce such solid arguments in 
proof of what I have advanced. 

Pythodorus had scarcely ended, when Leon under¬ 
took the defence of rhetoric; but, as it was late, we 
determined to retire. 

* Plat, in Gorg. tom. i. p. 463, &c. Aristot. Rhetor, lib. 2. 
c. 24. p. 581 j lib. 3. c. 1. p. 584. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Tour of Attica. — Agriculture.—Mines of Sunium.—-Discourse 
of Plato on the Formation of the World. 

I had often passed a considerable time in different 
country houses, and had frequently traversed Attica. 
I shall here collect the principal remarks which I 
made during these excursions. 

The fields are separated from each other by 
hedges or by walls.* By a wise regulation observed 
in Attica, such lands as are mortgaged for the repay¬ 
ment of money are pointed out by small columns 
bearing an inscription which records the obligations 
contracted with a creditor. Similar columns placed 
before the houses that are pledged in like manner 
make them known to every one, b and the lender need 
be under no fear that he should be injured by any 
secret contracts. 

The possessor of a field may not dig a well, or 
build a house or a wall, in it, except at a certain dis¬ 
tance, prescribed by law, from tiie field of his neigh 
hour : c neither is he permitted to turn aside the waters 
which descend from the hills that surround his land, 
over his neighbour’s ground ; but he may turn them 

* Lys. de Socr. Oliv. p. 144, Deniostli. in Callicl. p. 1116' 
ct 1117. Harpocr. et Suid. in As'fxr. b Ilarjiocr. in Acrmr. 
Id. Hesych. et Suid. in Opt;. Poll. lib. 3. c. 9. § 85. Duport in 
Theophr. Charact. c, 10. p. 360. r Pett. Legg. Att. p. 387. 
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into the public road/ and the proprietors of the 
adjacent fields must defend their lands from them. 
In certain places the rain-water is received in canals, 
which convey it to a great distance.* 

Apollodorus had a considerable estate near Eleu- 
sis, to which he took me with him. The fields were, 
covered with ripened corn, and slaves reaping it with 
the sickle, while young children gathered the falling 
ears, and gave them to those who bound them up in 
sheaves/ 

They had begun their work at the dawn of day/ 
and the whole family shared in these rural labours. 11 
In a corner of the field, beneath the shade of a great 
tree, some men were preparing the provisions wo¬ 
men were boiling lentils," and pouring meal into ves¬ 
sels full of boiling water, for the dinner of the 
reapers/ who animated each other to their labour by 
songs with which the fields resounded. 


O bounteous Ceres ! with indulgent smile. 
Survey and prosper this our rustic toil: 

Ye joyous reapers, clear the yellow plain. 

And to the north expose the swelling grain. 

The lark awakes : your sharpen’d sickles wield. 
Nor quit, till he retires to rest, the field.’ 


Other couplets expressed an envy of the happy 
condition of the frog, who has always plenty of 

J Demosth. in Callicl. p. 1119. * Id. ibid. p. 1118. 

f Homer. Iliad, lib. 18. v. 655. * Hesiod. Oper. v. 578. 

h Eustath. in Iliad, lib. 18. p. 1162. . > Sehol. Theocr.in Idyll. 
10, v. 54. 11 Thqgpr. ibid- k Homer. Iliad, lib. 18. v. 555. 

i Theocr. ibid. 
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drink; in others, jokes were passed on the manage¬ 
ment of the inspector of the slaves, and the workmen 
advised to tread the corn at noon, because then the 
grain may be more easily separated from the husks in 
which it is inclosed.” 

The sheaves, when conveyed to the threshing- 
floor, are disposed circularly and in layers. One of 
the labourers places himself in the middle of them, 
holding in one hand a whip, and in the other a bridle, 
with which he guides the oxen, horses, or mules, 
which he makes to walk, or trot, round him. Some 
of his companions turn the straw, and place it under 
the feet of the animals, till it is entirely broken 
others throw handfuls into the air,° when a brisk gale, 
which commonly rises about that time, wafts the 
chaff to a little distance, while the grain falls directly 
down, and is gathered up and put into earthen 
vessels. 11 

Some months after we again visited the farm 
of Apollodorus. The vintagers were gathering the 
grapes from tire vines, which were supported by 
props. 11 Boys and girls filled wicker-baskets with 
them, and carried them to the wine-press/ Before 
they are pressed, some farmers cause vine-branches 
loaded with grapes to be brought home.* They ex- 

* Theocr. in Idyll. 10. v. 54. Mem. de 1'Acad, des Bell. Lettr. 
t. ix. p. 350. * Homer, 11. lib. 20. v. 495. Xen. Mem. lib. 5, 

P-863. * Horn. Odyss. lib. 11. v. 127. Eu&tath. ibid, p, 1C75. 
lin. 50. * Hesiod. Oper. v, 475 et 600. Prod. ib. * Homer, 
II. lib. 18. vi 563. * Id. ibid. v. 567. Eustath. t. ii. p. 1163. 

lin. 45. Anacr. Od. 68; ■ Anacr. Od. 50. Note de M" 

Dacier. 
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pose them to the sun for ten days, and keep them in 
the shade for five days more. 1 

Sonic keep their wine in casks,* others in leather 
bottles,* or in earthen vessels/ 

While the vintage was pressing, we heard with much 
pleasure the songs of the mw-prass ; z for so they are 
called. We had also heard others during the dinner 
of the vintagers, and in the different intervals of the 
day, which were accompanied with dancing.” 

The harvest 1 ' and the vintage” conclude with festi¬ 
vals celebrated with all those rapid emotions of mirth 
which plenty produces, and which are diversified 
according to the nature of the object. Corn being 
considered as the bounty of a goddess who has pro¬ 
vided for our necessities, and wine as the gift of a god 
solicitous to increase our pleasures, the gratitude ma¬ 
nifested to Ceres exhibits itself in a lively but decently 
attempered joy, while that to Bacchus riots in all the 
transports of delirium. 

Sacrifices are likewise offered in seed-time and 
hay-harvest. At the season for gathering olives and 
other fruits they also present on the altar the first 
they gather, as gifts received from heaven. The 


t Hesiod. Oper. v. CIO. Homer. Odyss. lib. vii. v. 123. 
" Anncr. Od. 62. * Homer. Odyss. lib. 9. v. 196. T Id. ibid, 

v. 204. Herodot. lib. 3. c. 6. 1 Anacr. Od. 62. Oppian. de 

Veuut. lib. i. v. 127. Poll. lib. 4. c. 7. § 65. a Homer. Iliad, 
lib. 18. v. 572. h Theocr. Idyll. 7. v. 23. Sehol. in v. 1. 
Sehol. Homer, in Iliad. 9. v. 530. Etymol. Magn. in QaXvs. 
JDiod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 336. Corsin. Fast. Attic. Dissert. 13. t. ii. 
I>. 802.,, Meurs. in AAw* et in QaXv;. 'Theophr. Charact. 
c. 13. Castellan de Fest. Graecor. in Dionys. 
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Greeks have felt that on these occasions the heart 
should expand, and pay grateful homage to the au¬ 
thors of the benefits bestowed on man. 

Besides these general festivals, each town and 
district of Attica has its particular ones, in which, 
though there is less magnificence, there is more mirth, 
for the inhabitants of the country are unacquainted 
with fictitious joy. Their whole soul manifests itself 
without disguise in the rustic shows and innocent 
games which assemble them together. I have fre¬ 
quently seen a number of them collected round 
some leathern bottles, filled with wine, and oiled 
on the outside. Some young persons hopped over 
these bottles, and, by their frequent falls, occa¬ 
sioned loud laughter among the by-standers. d Close 
to these were children jumping after each other on 
one leg/ others playing at even or odd/ and others 
at blindman’s-buft‘. R Sometimes a line drawn on the 
ground divided them into two parties, and they played 
at day or night.* * * § The party which had lost ran 
away, and the others pursued them to overtake and 
make them prisoners.* 1 These amusements are only 
in use among the children in the city, but in the 
country grown persons do not blush to join in them. 

Euthymenes, one of our friends, had always relied 
for the management of his affairs in the country on 

* lleysch. in ’AotmuX. Eustath. in Odyss. lib. 10. p. ICi-ltt. 

liu. “21; lib. 14. p. ITCy. lin. 47. Schol. Aristoph. in Plut. 

v. 1130. Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. 30. ' Poll. lib. 9. c. 7. 

§ 121. 1 Meurs de Lud. Graec. in 'Acndg. * Id. ibid, in 
Muia. * This game resembled that of cross or pile. 

k Meurs. de Lud. Gr«c. in 'Oar*pa.*.. 
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the vigilance and fidelity of a slave whom he had 
placed over the others.' Convinced, at length, that 
the eye of a master is much more discerning than that 
of a steward, 1 he determined to retire to his country- 
house, situate in the village or borough of Acharna?, 
at the distance of sixty stadia from Athens. 1 * 

We paid him a visit there some years after. His 
health, which had formerly been in a declining state, 
was re-established. His wife and children partook 
and increased his happiness. Our life, said lie to us, 
is active, but not agitated : we are unacquainted with 
disgust or weaiiness, and we enjoy without alloy the 
felicity of the present moment. 

I Ie showed us his house, w hich had not long been 
built. It.fronted the south, that it might receive the 
warmth of the sun in winter, and be defended from 
its heat in summer, when that luminary has attained 
his greatest elevation.*’ Tiie apartment of the women 
was separated from that of the men by baths, which 
prevented any communication between the slaves of 
different sexes. Each room was adapted to the pur¬ 
pose for which it was designed. The corn was kept 
in a dry place, and the wine in a cool one. The 
furniture was not rich and sumptuous, but the utmost 
neatness was every where conspicuous. Garlands, 
and incense for sacrifices, habits of ceremony for the 
festivals, armour and military dresses, garments for 
the different seasons, kitchen-utensils, instruments to 
grind wheat, vessels in which to knead dough, and 

* Xenoph. Mem or. ^jb. 5. p. 85S. k Id. ibid, p 854. 
1 Thucyd. lib. S. c. 21?* ' * About two leagues and a quarter. 
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provisions for the whole year, and each month in par¬ 
ticular, all were found with facility, because all were 
in their proper places, and orderly arranged.” The 
inhabitants of the city, said Euthymenes, would treat 
this methodical exactness with contempt; they are 
ignorant Iww much time is saved by it in looking for 
things, and that a husbandman ought to be as great 
an economist of his time as of his money. 

I have set over my house, added he, an intelligent 
and active woman. After being satisfied that her 
manners were unexceptionable, I gave her an exact 
inventory of all the things committed to. her care. 
And how, said 1, do you recompense her services ? 
By esteem and confidence, answered he. Since she 
has been entrusted with every secret of our affairs, 
they have become her own." We pay the same at¬ 
tention to those of our slaves who show zeal and 
fidelity in our service. They have better shoes, and 
are better clothed. These little distinctions render 
them sensible to honour,*’ and retain them in their 
duty more effectually than the fear of punishment. 

My wife and myself have divided between us ttie 
care and management of our affairs. She regulates 
all the household concerns, and I inspect whatever is 
done without doors. q I have undertaken to cultivate 
and improve the lands which I have inherited from 
my ancestors. Laodice takes account of what is re¬ 
ceived and expended, and of the storing and distribu¬ 
tion of the corn, wine, oil, and fruits, which are de- 

■ Xenoph, Memor. lib. 5. p, 843. * Id. ibid, lib v. p. 845. 

> Id. ibid. p. S55 et 857. •> Id. ibid. p. 838. 
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livered to her care. She also maintains order among 
our domestics, sending some to the field, and distri¬ 
buting to others wool, which she teaches them to 
prepare, and make into clothing/ Her example 
lightens their labours: and when they are sick, her 
attentions and mine alleviate their sufferings. We 
compassionate the condition of our slaves, and are 
ever ready to allow that they have numerous claims 
to our gratitude. 

After having crossed a court-yard full of fowls, 
ducks, and other domestic birds,* we visited the 
stables, sheep-folds, and likewise the flower-garden; 
in which we saw successively bloom narcissuses, 
hyacinths, irises, violets of different colours,* roses 
of various species," and all kinds of odoriferous 
plants.* You cannot be surprised, said my friend, 
at r the care w’ith which I cultivate flowers: you 
know that with them we adorn the temples, altars, 
and statues of our gods f that we wear crowns of 
them at our entertainments, and the celebration of 
our sacred rites; that we strew them on our tables 
and our beds; and that we even offer to the divinities 
those which we esteem most grateful to them. A 
husbandman, besides, ought not to neglect the smallest 
profits. Every time I send wood, charcoal,* fruits 
or other commodities, to the market of Athens, I 
always add to these some baskets of flowers, which 
arc sure to find a speedy sale. 

r Xenoph. Memor. p. 839, &c. * Heysch. in KoiVrnai. 

t. Athcn. lib. 15. c. 9. p. 683. ' “ Theophr. ap. At hen. p. 682. 

1 Id. Hist. Riant, lib. 6. c. 6. p. 643. I Xenoph. Memor. p. 1S3. 

* Aristoph. in Acharn. r. 212. 
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Euthymenes afterward conducted us to his farm, 
which was more than forty stadia in circuit,** and 
from which he had obtained the preceding year above 
a thousand medimni of barley, and eight hundred 
measures of wine. b He had six beasts of burden, 
which every day carried to market wood and other 
commodities, and brought him in twelve drachmas 
daily.'t As he complained that inundations fre¬ 
quently carried away his crops, we asked him why 
he had not removed to a part of the country less 
subject to such accidents. Advantageous exchanges 
have often been proposed to me, answered he, and 
you shall see why I have not accepted them. He 
immediately opened the door of a small inclosure, in 
which we found a plat of grass surrounded with 
cypress-trees. Here, said he, are the tombs of my 
family/ There, beneath those poppies, I saw the 
grave dug in which the remains of my father are 
deposited. By the side of it is that of my mother. 
I sometimes come hither to converse with them, 
and imagine that I see and hear them. No; never 
will I leave this sacred spot. My son, said he after¬ 
ward, turning to a little boy who followed us, when 
I am dead, lay me beside my parents; and when 
you have the misfortune to lose your mother, place 
her next to me. Remember it is my command. 

* Demosth. in Phoenip. p. 1023. * About a league and a 

half. b Demosth. in Phoenip. p. 1026. * Id. ibid. p. 1023. 

f See note XIII. at the end of the volume. * Demosth. in 
Callicl. p. 1117. Id. in Macart. p. 1040. 
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His son promised not to neglect what he had enjoined 
him, and hurst into tears. 

The borough of Acharnae is full of vineyards,' 
and the whole country of Attica covered w ith olive- 
trees, .which are more carefully cultivated there than 
any other kind of tree. Euthymenes had planted a 
great number of them, especially along the roads 
which bordered his farm. He allowed the space of 
nine feet between each, because he knew that their 
roots will extend to a considerable distance/ No 
person is permitted to root up on his grounds more 
than two olive-trees in a year, unless it be for some 
use authorised by religion. He who violates this law 
is condemned to pay for each tree a hundred drachmas 
to the informer, and another hundred to the public 
treasury, a tenth of which is deducted for the treasury 
of Minerva.® 

We frequently find clusters of olive-trees left in 
reserve, and surrounded by a hedge. These do not 
appertain to the owner of the field, but to the temple 
of the above-mentioned goddess. They are farmed 
out, h and their produce is entirely set apart for the 
maintenance of her worship. If the proprietor of 
the land should cut down a single tree, even though 
it should be only a barren trunk, he would be 
punished with banishment and confiscation of his 
goods. The Areopagus takes cognisance of all 

* Aristoph. in Acharn, v. 511. r Xen. Memor. p, 865, 
Pint, in Sol. t. i, p. 91. • Demoath. in Macart. p. 1039. Pet. 

Leg. Att. p. 39jft h Lys. in Areopag. p. 133. 
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offences relative to the different kinds of olive-trees, 
and from time to time sends inspectors to watch over 
their preservation.' 

Continuing our walk, we were passed by a nume¬ 
rous flock of sheep, preceded and followed by dogs 
kept to drive away the wolves. 11 A covering of skin 
was wrapt round each sheep. This practice, which 
lias been borrowed from the Megareans,' defends the 
wool from the filth which might otherwise defile it, 
and prevents it from being torn by the hedges. I 
know not whether it contributes to render the 
wool finer, but I can affirm that the wool of Attica 
is extremely fine." 1 I should add likewise, that 
the art of dyeing has there been brought to such 
perfection, that the colours it gives to it arc never 
effaced." 

T learned on this occasion that sheep grow the 
fatter the more they drink ; and that to excite their 
thirst., salt is often mixed with what they eat; and 
that, in summer especially, a certain measure of it, 
that is a medimnus* for each hundred sheep, is dis¬ 
tributed among them every fifth day. I was likewise 
told that, when they are thus made to eat salt, they 
give more milk." 

At the foot of a small eminence which bounded 

i Lys. in Areopag. p. 136 et 143. Markl. Conject. ad c. 7. 
Lys. p. 548, ad cal. edit. Taylor. k Xen. Memor. lib. ii. p. 
767 et 759. ‘Diogen. Lagrt. lib. 6. § 41. » Vair. de 

Re Rustic, lib, 2. c. 2. Plut. de Audit, t. ii. p. 42. Athen. 
lib. 5. p. 219. “ Plat, de Rep. lib. 4, t. ii. p. 429. '* About 

four bushels. ° Aristot. HUt. Animal, lib. 8. t. 10. t. i. 
p. 906. 
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u meadow, we saw a number of bee-hives sur¬ 
rounded with rosemary and broom. Observe, said 
Euthymcnes, with what industrious alacrity the bees 
execute the commands of their queen ; for she it is 
who, not suffering them to remain idle, sends them 
into this beautiful meadow to collect the rich mate¬ 
rials, the use of which she regulates; she it is who 
superintends the construction of the cells, and the 
education of the young bees, which, when they arc 
capable of providing for their subsistence, she 
forms into a swarm, 1 ’ and obliges to leave their 
home under the conduct of a bee which she has 
chosen.* 

Further on, between hills enriched with vineyards, 
we came to a plain where we saw’ yokes of oxen, 
some of which drew tumbrels of dung, while others, 
harnessed to the plough, laboriously traced the length¬ 
ened furrow, q I shall sow barley here, said Futhy- 
mencs, for that is the kind of grain which succeeds 
best in Attica/ The wheat we grow here affords 
indeed a bread very agreeable to the taste, but it is 
less nutritive than that of Boebtia; and it has been 
more than once remarked, that the Boeotian athlctas, 
while tliev reside at Athens, consume two-fifths more 
of wheat than in their own countryyet is that 
country contiguous to ours: so true is it, that a little 
thing suffices to alter the influence of climate. As 

Xex. Megfr. lib. 5. p. 8S7 et 839. * See note XIV. at 

the end of -me -volume ' iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 5. c. 14. 
r Theophr. Hist. Plant, jlib. 8. cap. 8. p. 947. * Id. ibid. cap. 4. 

p. 939. 
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another proof of this, it may he remarked, that the isle 
of Salamis is close to Attica, yet grain ripens there 
much sooner than with us.* 

The discourse of Euthymenes, and the objects by 
which I was surrrounded, began to engage my atten¬ 
tion. I already perceived that the science of agri¬ 
culture was not founded merely on blind custom, but 
on a long series of observations. It appears, said 
our guide, that we formerly received the principles of 
this art from the Egyptians, 1 * and that we commu¬ 
nicated them to the other nations of Greece, the 
greater part of whom, in gratitude for so great a 
benefit, bring us every year the first fruits of their 
harvests.* I know that other Grecian cities make 
the same pretensions with ourselves ; y but to what 
purpose would it be to discuss their claims? The 
most necessary arts have had their birth among the 
most ancient nations, and their origin is the more 
illustrious as it is more obscure. 

That of husbandry, when transmitted to the 
Greeks, became improved by experience; and a 
number of writers have employed themselves to col¬ 
lect its precepts. Several celebrated philosophers, 
as Democritus, Archytas, and Epicharmus, have left 
us useful instructions on the subject of rustic 
labours,' and many ages before them they had been 

•Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. S. c. 3. p. 913. « Diod. Sic. 

lib. 1. p. 13, 14, 25 ; lib. 6. p. 336. * lsoer. Paneg. t. i. p. 

133. Justin, lib. 3. c. 6. » Gog'uet. Orig. ties Lois, t. ii. 

p. 177. 2 Aristot. tie Rep. lib. t. cap. 11. t. ii. p. 303. 

Varr. tie Re Rustic, lib. I. cap. 1. Colum. de Re Rustic, lib. 1. 
cap. 1. 

VOL. IV. v 
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sung by Hesiod in one of his poems: * but a hus¬ 
bandman ought not to abide so implicitly by their 
precepts as never to dare to interrogate nature, and 
make new experiments. If then, replied I, I had a 
field to cultivate, it would not be sufficient to con¬ 
sult the authors you have mentioned ? No, answered 
my friend; they give many excellent directions, 
but such as are not suitable to every soil and every 
climate. 

Let us suppose that you intended one day to exer¬ 
cise the noble profession which I follow. I should 
first endeavour to prove to you that all your care and 
all your time should be devoted to the earth, and that 
the more you shall do for her, the more she will do 
for you; b for she is only so beneficent because she is 
just.* 

To this principle I should add, sometimes rules 
confirmed by the experience of ages, and sometimes 
doubts which you might resolve by your own observa¬ 
tions or the knowledge of others. I should say to 
you, for example: Choose a favourable situation.** 
Study the nature of soils, and the manures proper to 
each production.' Inform yourself when it may be 
necessary to mingle earths of different kinds;' and 
when the earth should be mixed with the dung,* or 
the dung with the grain. h 

* Hesiod. Oper. et Dies. b Xen. Mem. lib. 5. p. 868. * Id. 

ibid. p. 832. 4 Theophr. tie Caus.Plant, lib. 3. c. 1. • Id. 

Hist. Plant, lib. 8. c. 8. p. 946. f Id. de Caus. Plant, lib. 3. 
cap. 25. * Id. ibid. cap. 7. h Id. Hist. Plant, lib. 7. cap. 5. 

p. 792. 
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If the subject in question were the cultivation of 
wheat in particular, I should add: Redouble your 
labours. Do not commit to the earth the grain you 
have last reaped, but that of the preceding year . 1 
Sow sooner or later, according to the temperature of 
the season ; k thicker or thinner, according as the earth 
is lighter or heavier ; 1 but always sow equally.“ Does 
your wheat run up too high, be careful to cut it, or 
turn in sheep to browse on it;* for the former of 
these methods is sometimes dangerous ; the grain be¬ 
comes long and thin. Have you much straw, only 
cut down half of it, and burn what remains on the 
ground, it will serve for manure.* Lay up your wheat 
in a dry place ; v and, that it may keep a long time, 
do not spread it, but heap it up, and even water it . 4 

Euthymenes made several other remarks on the 
cultivation of wheat, and enlarged still more on that 
of the vine. I shall give you his observations in his 
own words : 

We must be particularly attentive to the nature of 
the young plant, the labours it requires, and the means 
of rendering it fruitful. A number of practices rela¬ 
tive to these various objects, and frequently contra¬ 
dictory to each other, have been introduced in the 
different districts of Greece. 


* Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. S. cap. 11. p. 962. Plin. lib. 18 . 
cap. 24. t. ii. p. 127. Geopon. lib. 2. c. 16. k Xen. Manor, 
lib. 5. p. 861. ‘Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 8. cap. 6. p. 939. 
“ Xen. Memor. lib. 5. p. 861. * Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 8. 

cap. 7. p. 942. 0 Xen. Memor. lib. 5. p. 862. 9 Id. ibid, 

p. 844. * Theophr.de Caus. Plant, lib. 4. c. 15. 
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Almost evcry-w here vines arc supported with 
props . 1 They arc only manured once in four years, 
or not so often; more frequent manurings would at 
last burn them up. s 

The attention of the vine-dresser is principally 
directed to the pruning; the object of which is to 
render the vine stronger, more fruitful, and longer 
lived . 1 

In a ground newly cleared, a young plant should 
be pruned in the third year, but later in one that has 
been long cultivated." With respect to the season, 
some maintain that this operation ought to be early 
performed; because inconveniences may result from 
pruning either in winter or in spring, since in the for¬ 
mer case the wound cannot close, and the eyes or 
buds are in danger of being dried up by the cold; 
and, in the latter, the sap is exhausted, and flows over 
the buds near the wound . 1 

Others make distinctions according to the nature 
of the soil. They say that the vines in a thin and 
dry ground should be pruned in autumn; those in a 
cold and moist one in spring; and those in a soil 
neither too dry nor too moist in winter. By these 
means the former would preserve the sap necessary to 
them, the second lose that which is superfluous, and all 
would produce an excellent wine. One proof, say they, 
that in moist grounds pruning should be deferred till 
the spring, and a part of the sap suffered to flow off', 

’ Xen. Memor. lib. 5. p. 866. Theophrast. de Caug. Plant, 
lib. 2. c. 25. * Theophr. ibid. lib. 3. c. 18. * Id. ibid. c. ID. 

“ Id. ibid. c. 18. 1 Id. ibitf. e. 20. 
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is the custom we have of sowing in vineyards barley and 
beans, which absorb the humidity of the soil,and prevent 
the vine from exhausting itself in useless branches. 

The vine-dressers are divided on another question/ 
Whether vines should be pruned long or short. Some 
say this is to be determined by the nature of the plant 
or the soil; and others, that it depends on the quan¬ 
tity of sap in the branches : if that is abundant, several 
very short shoots should be left, that the vine may 
produce more grapes; but if there is but little of it, 
fewer shoots should be left, and the vine should be 
pruned longer. 

The vines which bear many branches and few 
grapes, require that die shoots at the top should be 
pruned long, and those lower down short, in order 
that the vine may be strengthened at the root, and at 
the same time the branches at the top produce much 
fruit. 

It is advantageous to prune young vines short, 
that they may grow stronger; for vines which are 
pruned long produce indeed more fruit, but sooner 
die . 1 

I shall not speak of the different labours which 
the vine requires , 1 nor of several practices, the utility 
of which is acknowledged. We frequently see the 
vine-dressers strew a light dust over the grapes, to 
defend them from the heat of the sun, and for other 
reasons which it would be too tedious to enumerate/ 
At other times we see them pluck off some of the leaves, 

? Theophr. de Caus. Plant, lib. 3. qap. 19. ' Id. ibid. c. 20. 

‘ Id. ibid. c. 21. 1 Id. ibid. c. 22. 
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that the clusters, being more exposed to the sun, may 
ripen sooner.' 

Would you wish to restore youth to a vine nearly 
dead with old age, remove the earth on one side, and 
pick and clean the roots, applying to them different 
kinds of manure, and covering them with the earth. 
It will produce scarcely any fruit the first year, but, 
after three or four years, it will have regained its for¬ 
mer vigour. If you afterwards perceive it begin to 
languish, again repeat the same operation on the other 
side ; and these precautions taken every ten years, 
will in some measure render your vine immortal/ 

To obtain grapes without stones, you must take a 
vine-shoot, and cut it lightly in the part which is to be 
set in the ground ; take out the pith from this part, 
unite the two sides separated by the incision, cover 
them with wet paper, and plant it in the earth. The 
experiment will succeed better if the lower part, thus 
prepared, be put in a sea-onion before it is planted. 
Other methods are known to produce the same 
effect.' 

Would you wish to have on the same vine both 
black and white grapes, or clusters, the berries of 
which shall be some black and others white,* take a 
shoot of each kind, bruise them in their upper part, so 

* Xfcn. Memor. lib. 5. p. 866. 4 Theophr. Hist. Plant, 

lib. 4 . c. 16. * Id. de Caus. Plant, lib. 5. c. 5. Democr. 

Geopon. lib, 4. c. 7 - Pallad. de Re Rustic. Febr. tit. 29. Co- 
lum. de Arbor. 9. Plin. lib. 17. c. 21. t. ii. p. 74. Traits 
de la Vigne, t. i. p. 29. 'Theophr. de Caus. Plant, lib. 5. 
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that they may closely unite and incorporate, if I may 
so speak, tie them together, and plant them. 

We afterwards requested from Enthymenes some 
instructions concerning the different kinds of plants of 
the kitchen garden and fruit-trees. The former, said 
he, come up sooner when we make use of seed which 
is two or three years old . 8 There are some which it 
is advantageous to water with salt-water . 11 Cucum¬ 
bers* are sweeter when their seeds have been steeped 
in milk for two days.* They thrive better in grounds 
naturally a little moist, than in gardens where they are 
frequently watered.* Would you have them early, 
sow them at first in pots, and water them with warm 
waterbut I must tell you that they will have less 
favour than if they had been watered with cold 
water.” To render them large, care is taken, as soon 
as they begin to be formed, to cover them with a pot 
or vessel, or to introduce them into a kind of tube. 
To preserve them a long time, they should be covered, 
and kept hung up in a well.” 

Trees should be planted in autumn, or rather in 
the spring . 0 The trench should be digged at least 
a year before they are planted . 11 It is usual to leave 


•Aristot. Problem. % SO. Quest. 36. t. ii. p. 773. ‘Theophr. 
ibid. lib. 2. c. 7. * See note XV. at the end of the volume. 

> Theophr. ibid. lib. 3. c. 12. Id. Histor Plant, lib. 7. c. 3. Pal- 
lad. in Mart. lib. 4. c. 9. Colum. de Re Rustic, lib. 11. e. 3. 
Plin. lib. 19. c. 5. t. ii. p. 165. • k Aristot. Probl. t. ii. p. 776. 
i Theophr. de Caus. Plant, lib. 5. c. 6. “ Aristot. Probl. p. 775. 

Theophr. ibid. lib. 2.c. 8. " Aristot. Probl. p. 773. Theophr. 

de Caus. Plant. lib. 5. c. 6. • Id. ibid. lib. 3. c. 3 et 4. * Id. 

ibid. c. 5. 
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it a long time open, as if it were to be fecundated by 
the air. q The dimensions of the trench are varied ac¬ 
cording as the soil is dry or moist. It is usual to al¬ 
low to it two feet and a half in depth, and two feet in 
breadth.' 

I only relate, said Euthyrnenes, practices that arc 
known and familiar to all cultivated nations ;—and 
which, replied I immediately, do not sufficiently ex¬ 
cite their admiration. What time, what reflection, 
must not have been necessary to observe and gain 
a knowledge of the wants, the varieties, and resources 
of Nature,—to render her docile, and diversify or 
correct her productions ! I was surprised at my 
arrival in Greece to see trees manured and pruned ; l 
but how great was my admiration to find that the se¬ 
cret had been discovered to diminish the kernel of 
some fruits to increase the size of the pulp that other 
fruits, and especially pomegranates, had been made to 
grow larger on the tree, by covering them with an 
earthen vessel ; u and that trees were compelled to bear 
fruits of different kinds , 1 and be loaded with produc¬ 
tions foreign to their nature! 

This latter prodigy, said Euthyrnenes, is effected 
by grafting, by which the roughness and sourness 
of trie fruits of wild trees is corrected . 1 Almost all 
garden trees undergo this operation, which is ordina¬ 
rily performed on trees of the same species; as, for 

’ Tbeophr. de Caus. Plant, lib. 5. c. 18. r Xen. Memor. 
bb. 5. p. 864. * Theophr. de Cans. Plant, lib. 3. c. 2. 1 Id. 

ibid. lib. 1. c. 18. “Aristot. Prbbl. § 20. t. ii. p. 772. 
‘Theophr. de Caus. Plant, lib. 5. C. 5. 5 Id. ibid. lib. 1 

c. 6 ct 7. 
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example, a-fig is grafted on another fig-tree, an apple 
on a pear-tree , 1 &c. 

Figs ripen sooner when they have been punctured 
by gnats that come from the fruit of a wild fig-tree, 
purposely planted near.* Yet those which ripen na¬ 
turally are preferred, and the dealers who sell them 
in the market never fail to mention this difference. b 

It is said that pomegranates will he sweeter when 
the tree is watered with cold water, and pig’s dung 
laid round the roots ; that almonds have more flavour 
when nails are driven into the trunk of the tree, and 
the sap suffered to flow out for some timeand 
that olive trees do not thrive when they are more than 
three hundred stadia from the sea. J * It is likewise 
said that certain trees have a sensible influence on 
other trees; that olive-trees delight in the neighbour¬ 
hood of wild pomegranates,'' and garden pomegranates 
in that of myrtles/ It is added, in tine, that the dif¬ 
ference of sex must be admitted in trees and plants/ 
an opinion which was at first founded on the analogy 
that was imagined to exist between animals and the 
other productions of nature, and afterwards confirmed 
by the observation that palm-trees do not bear fruit 
unless the females are fecundated by the down or dust 

* Aristot. de Plant, lib. 1. c. 6. t. ii. p. 1016. "Id. ibid, 
p. 1017 . Theophr. de Caus. Plant, lib. 2. c. 12. Tournefort, 
Voyage du Levant, t. i. p. 338. b Theophr. ibid. c. 13. 
' Aristot. de Plant, lib. 1. c. 7. t. ii. p. 1017. * Theophr. Hist. 
Plant, lib. 6. c. 2. p. 550. * 11 i-3d leagues. 'Aristot. de 

Plant, c. 6. p. 1017- f Theophr. de Caus. Plant, lib. 2. c. 9. 
p. 243. 5 Aristot. de Plant, lib. 1. e. 2. p. 1011. Theophr. 

Hist. Plant, lib. 3. c. 9. p, 146. 
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contained in the flower of the male .* 1 This species of 
phenomenon must first have been observed in Egypt 
and the neighbouring countries; for in Greece the 
palm trees raised for the ornament of gardens bear no 
dates, or at least never bring them to perfect matu¬ 
rity/ 

In general the fruits of Attica have a sweetness 
not found in those of the neighbouring countries/ 
which advantage they owe less to the industry of the 
cultivator than the influence of the climate. We as 
yet are ignorant how far this influence will correct 
the sourness of those beautiful fruits which hang 
on that citron-tree lately brought from Persia to 
Athens . 1 

Entliymenes spoke to us concerning rustic labours 
with pleasure, and with transport on the delights of a 
country life. 

One evening, when we were seated at table, before 
his house, under some superb plane-trees, that arched 
over our heads, he said to us: When I walk in my 
fields, all things smile and seem embellished with new 
ornaments in my eyes. These harvests, trees, and 
plants, exist only for me, or rather for the necessitous 
whose wants I relieve. Sometimes I create to my¬ 
self illusions to heighten my enjoyments, and the 
earth then seems to accompany her benefactions with 
a species of delicacy, announcing her fruits by flowers, 

k Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 2. p. 113. < Id ibid. lib. 3. c. 5. 

p. 124. 1 Aristot. Problem, t. ii. p. 774. 1 Antiphon, ap. 

Athen. lib. S. c. 7. p. 84. Salmas. Exercit. in Plin. p. 968. 
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as among men benefits ought to be accompanied by 
the graces. 

An emulation without rivalry forms the bond 
of the union between me and my neighbours. They 
frequently come and take their places around this 
table, which was never yet encircled but by my 
friends. Confidence and frankness reign at these re¬ 
pasts ; we communicate to each other our discoveries ; 
for, unlike to other artists who have secrets," each is 
only emulous to inform himself and instruct his 
friends. 

Then addressing himself to some inhabitants of 
the city of Athens, who had that moment arrived, 
he added : You imagine yourselves free within 
the inclosure of your walls; but that indepen¬ 
dence which the laws grant to you is incessantly 
torn from you by the tyranny of society. Have 
you not employments to intrigue for and to discharge, 
powerful men to sooth and flatter, secret mischiefs to 
foresee and to shun, and duties of ceremony, more 
rigorous than those of nature, to fulfil ? Are you not 
compelled to a continual constraint, in your dress, 
demeanour, actions, and words,—to endure the in¬ 
supportable pressure of idleness, and the tedious per¬ 
secutions of the importunate ? There is no kind 
of slavery by which you are not held in bondage. 

Your festivals are most magnificent, but ours most 
mirthful; your pleasures superficial and transient, 
hut ours real and constant. Can the dignities of the 


Xenoph, Memor. lib. 5. p. 858. 
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republic afford any functions more noble than the ex¬ 
ercise of an art, without which industry and commerce 
must alike decline r” 

Have you ever, in your rich apartments, breathed 
an air so fresh as that we respire in this verdant ar¬ 
bour? or can your entertainments, sometimes so 
sumptuous, compare with the bowls of milk which 
we have just drawn, and those delicious fruits which 
we have gathered with our own hands ' r And what 
a relish do we acquire to our repasts from labours, 
which it is so pleasing to undertake even in the frosts 
of the winter, and the heats of summer”, and from 
which it is so delightful to rest, sometimes amid the 
thick woods fanned by the breath of zephyrs, and re¬ 
clining on a turf which invites to sleep; and some¬ 
times near a sparkling lire 5 ' fed by the trunks of trees 
which I have felled on my own grounds, surrounded 
by my wife, and children, objects ever new, of the 
most tender love, in defiance of the impetuous winds 
which howl around my cottage without being able to 
disturb its tranquillity! 

Ah ! if happiness be only the health of the soul, 
must it not be found in those places where a just 
proportion ever reigns between our wants and our 
desires, where motion is constantly followed by rest, 
arid where our affections are always accompanied by 
tranquillity ? 

We had frequent conversations with Euthymenes, 
and on one occasion mentioned to him that Xeno- 

° Xen. Memor. lib. 5. p. 83‘2. • Id. ibid. p. 831. r Jil 

ibid. p. 832. 
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phon, in some of his writings, <! had proposed to grant 
to those who should best cultivate their land, not re¬ 
wards in money, but certain honourable distinctions. 
That expedient, answered he, might tend to the en¬ 
couragement of agriculture; but the republic is so 
occupied in distributing favours to idle and powerful 
men, that it cannot bestow a thought on useful anil 
obscure citizens. 

Having left Acharna?, we continued our journey 
toward Boeotia. On our way we saw several castles 
surrounded with thick walls and lofty towers, such as 
those of Phyle, Decelia, and Rhamnus. The fron¬ 
tiers of Attica are defended on every side by these 
fortresses, and the country people are directed to take 
refuge in them in case of an invasion/ 

Rhamnus is situate near the sea. On a neigh¬ 
bouring eminence stands the temple of the implacable 
Nemesis, the goddess of vengeance. drier statue, 
which is ten cubits high,* is by the hand of Phidias, 
and of most beautiful workmanship. That artist 
sculptured it from a block of Parian marble which 
the Persians had brought to this place to erect a 
trophy. Phidias has not inscribed on it his own name, 
but that of his pupil Agoracritus, whom he extremely 
loved.’ 

From Rhamnus we went to the town of Mara¬ 
thon, the inhabitants of which were eager to relate 


’ Xcn. Hier. p. 916. r Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 312. 
Id. de Cor. p. 479. * About 14f feet. * Pausan. lib l.c. 3V. 

j). 80. Plin. lib. 36. c. 6. p. 725. Suid. et Hesveli. in ‘Pay.-, 
Meurs. de I’opul. Attic, in ‘Vay.v. 
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to us the principal circumstances of the victory which 
the Athenians, under the conduct of Miltiades, had 
formerly gained there over the Persians. This cele¬ 
brated event has led such an impression on their 
minds, that they imagine they hear, during the night, 
the cries of the combatants, and the neighing of 
horses . 1 They showed us the tombs of the Greeks 
who fell in the battle: these are small columns, on 
which their names only have been inscribed. We 
prostrated ourselves before that which the Athenians 
consecrated to the memo) <r Miltiades, after having 
suffered him to expire in a dungeon : it is only dis¬ 
tinguished from the res' by being erected at a small 
distance from them." 

As we approached Brauron, the air resounded 
with joyful shouts. The inhabitants of that town 
were celebrating the festival of Diana, their tutelary 
goddess . 11 Iier statue appeared to us to be of great 
antiquity, and we were told that it was the same 
which Iphigenia brought from Taurica. 3 ' All the 
Athenian maidens must be consecrated to this god¬ 
dess, after they have attained their fifth, and before 
they have passed their tenth year . 1 A great number 
of them, brought by their parents, and having at their 
head the young priestess of Diana,* are present at these 
ceremonies, which they embellish by their presence, 

1 Pausan. lib. 1. c. 32. p. 79. * Id. ibid. * Meurs de 

Popul. Attic, in Bpavif. Id. in Grsec. For. Castell. deFest Greet. 
f Pausan. lib. 1. c. 23. p. 55 ; et c. 33. p. 80. * Aristoph. in 

Lysistr. v. 644. Scbol. ibid. Harpocr. et Hesych. in Afar, et 
in Aexar. * Dinarch. in Aristogit. p. 106. Demosth. in 
Conou. p. 1112. f. 
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and during which rhapsodists sing portions of the 
Iliad. 1 * As a consequence of their being thus de¬ 
voted, they come before marriage to offer sacrifices to 
this goddess.' 

We were pressed to wait some days, that we might 
be present at a festival, which is repeated every fifth 
year d in honour of Bacchus, and which, as it is re¬ 
sorted to by the grt’iW.r part of the courtesans of 
Athens, »s ceir m.-. u *: equal splendor and licen¬ 
tiousness;’ bm us the . i ' on given us of it only 
excited _ir disgust, wo •••-« ded to visit the quarries 
of Mount Pentelicus, n • o’ :• reduce that beautiful 
white marble so fauuv. thtu, -m/mt Greece, and on 
which the chisels of able <■ c.ptors have so often 
been employed. 1 It seems as if Nature had taken a 
pleasure in multiplying in the same place, groat men, 
great artists, and the materials most proper to pie- 
serve the memory of each '.Mount 1 ’ /melius,® and 
other mountains of Attica, 5 .o ain within them simi¬ 
lar quarries. 

We went to pass the night at Prasias, a small town 
situate near the sea. Its port, named Panonnus, is 
a safe and commodious harbour: it is surrounded 
with valleys and delightful hills, which, from the very 

* Hesych. in B yavg. c Suid. in Apr. * Poll. lit). 8. c. 9. 

§ 107. * Suid. in Bpuup. Schol in Demosth. Orat. adv. Conon. 

р. 1415. ‘Theophr. de Lapid. § 14. Strab. lib. 9. p. 399. 
Athen. lib. 13. c. 6. p. 591. Pausan. lib. 1. c. 32. p. 78; lib. 5. 

с. 10. p. 398 ; lib. 8. c. 28. p. 658, &c. * Strab. lib. 9 p. 

399. Plin. lib. 17. c. 1. t. ii. p. 48; lib. 36. c. 3. t. ii. p. 721 ; 
et c. 15. p. 744. Horat. lib, 2. od. 18. ''Xcn. lint. Hcdii. p. 
920. Liv. lib. 31. c. 26. 
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sea-shore, rise in the form of an amphitheatre, and 
end in mountains covered with pines and various 
kinds of trees. 1 

Proceeding onward, we entered a beautiful plain, 
which makes part of a district named Paralos.** It 
is bordered on each side by a range of hills, the 
summits of which, rounded and separated from each 
other, seem rather to be the work of art than of 
nature. 1 This plain conducted us to Thoricos, a 
strong place situate on the sea-coast ; m and how great 
was our joy to learn that Plato was in the neighbour¬ 
hood, at the house of Theophilus, one of his oldest 
friends, who had long pressed him to visit his country 
seat! Several of his disciples had accompanied him 
to these solitary places. I know not what tender 
interest the surprise occasioned by these fortuitous 
meetings inspires, but our interview seemed to have 
the air of a dramatic discovery, and Theophilus pro¬ 
longed the pleasure of it by detaining us at his house. 

Tile next day, at a very early hour, we repaired 
to Mount Laurium, where arc the silver mines that 
have been worked from time immemorial." They are 
so rich, that the veins of metal seem to have no end 
and a much greater number of pits might be sunk, 
if such undertakings did not require considerable 
sums. Besides the purchasing of instruments, and 
the erecting of houses and furnaces, it is necessary to 

' Chandlers Travels iu Greece, p. 157. * That is to say. 

Maritime. k Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 55. 1 Wheler’s Journey,'' 

c. 44?. Voyag. MSS. “ Xenoph. Rat. Redit. p. 928. 

" Xenopli. Rat. Redit. p. 924. • Id. ibid. p. 927. 
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have a great number of slaves, the price of which 
continually varies. According as they are stronger 
or weaker, older or younger, they cost from three to 
six hundred drachmas,* and sometimes more. p When 
the adventurers are not rich enough to purchase them, 
they contract for them with those citizens who have a 
great number of them, to whom they pay an obolus 
a day for each slave.f 

Every individual who, on his own account, or at 
the head of a company, undertakes to make new 
researches, must purchase a permission, which can 
only be granted by the republic.* 1 lie must address 
himself to the magistrates who have the direction of 
the department of the mines. If his proposal be 
accepted, it is entered in a register, and he is required 
to pay, besides the premium for his piivilego, one 
twenty-fourth part of his profits to the republicand 
if he does not fulfil his engagements, the gi ant reverts 
to the treasury, by which it is put up to auction.' 

Formerly the sums arising from the sale of the 
privileges or the eventual profits of the mines were 
distributed to the people. Themhtocles induced the 
general assembly to enact that they should be appro¬ 
priated to the building of ships.* This resource sup¬ 
ported the Athenian navy during the Peloponnesian 
war. Individuals were then seen to acquire consi- 

* From 270 to 540 livres (from 11/. 5s. to 22/. los) 
r Demosth. in'Aphob. 1. p. 896. f Three sols (tiiree half¬ 
pence.) « Demosth. in Pantsn. p. 992.' „ ' Suit! in Ayf>a<p. 

* Demosth. in Phoemp,,, p. 105 / 2 . * Plat*, in Themist. t. i. 

p. 113. 
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derable wealth by the mines. Nicias, so unfortunately 
rendered famous by the expedition into Sicily, let out 
to. an adventurer a thousand slaves, for whom he 
received a thousand oboli, or drachmas, a day.* 
Hippunicus at the same time had six hundred, which 
he let out in like manner for six hundred oboli, or a 
hundred drachmas.')'" According to this calculation, 
Xenophon proposed to government, to engage in the 
commerce of tlte slaves to work the mines. 1 For a 
beginning, it might have been sufficient to have pur¬ 
chased twelve hundred, and successively to have aug¬ 
mented the number to ten thousand, which would 
have produced to the state the annual profit of a 
hundred talents/^ 

This project, which might have excited the emu¬ 
lation of those who undertook the working of the 
mines, was not carried into execution; and, toward 
the end of this war, it was perceived that 'the mines 
produced less than they had formerly done. 

Various accidents may disappoint the hopes of 
the speculators; and 1 have known many who have 
ruined themselves for want of property, or a sufficient 
knowledge of the business they had undertaken/ 
The laws, however, have omitted nothing which may 
tend to their encouragement. The income from the 
mines is not reckoned among the property which 
obliges a citizen to contribute to the expenses of the 

* 60 li' res (62, 5i.) f 90 livres (32, 15*.) • Xenoph. 

Rat. Rvdit j). 925. 5 Id. ibid. p. 926. 1 Xenoph. Memor. 

lib. 3 p. 773. {‘540,000 livres (22,5002.) * Demosth. in 

Phoenip, p. 1022 et 1025..' 
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state. 11 Punishments are denounced against those 
who shall obstruct any privileged person in the work¬ 
ing of his part of the mines, either by carrying away 
his machines and instruments, setting fire to the 
timbers and stays made use of under ground/ or by 
encroaching on his limits; for the grants made to 
each individual are circumscribed by boundaries which 
it is not permitted to pas's.* 

We entered these damp and unhealthy places, 15 
and witnessed what labour it costs to tear from the 
bowels of the earth those metals which arc destined 
only to be discovered, and even possessed, by slaves. 

On the sides of the mountain, near the pits,* are 
constructed forges and furnaces/ to which the ore ij 
carried to separate the silver from the other substances 
with which it is mixed. It is frequently found united 
to a sandy red and shining substance, from which has 
lately been obtained, for the first time, the artificial 
cinnabar.** 

The traveller through Attica must be struck vi ith 
the contrast presented by the two classes of workmen 
whose labours are employed on the earth. The one, 
without fear, and unexposed to danger, gather on the 
surface the corn, wine, oil, and other fruits, in which 
they are permitted to participate : they are in general 

■* Deinosth. in Phoenip. p. 1022 et 1025. " Poll. lfb. 7. 

c. 23. § 98. Pet. Leg. Att. p. 543. c Deinosth. in I’autarn. 

р. 992. “ Xenoph. Memor. lib. 3. p. 773. ' Vitruv. lib. 7. 

с. 7- f Demosth. ibid. p. 998. Suid. Harpoer. el Phot. Lex. 

Man. in * Theophrast. de Lapid. % 104. Plin. lib. 33. 

c. 7. t. ii. p. 624. Coraiii. Fast. Attic, t. ill. p. 262. * 1 his 

discovery was made about the year 405 before Christ, 
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well fed and well dollied ; they liave their moments 
of pleasure, and, in the midst of their toil, breathe a 
free air, and enjoy the splendor of heaven. The 
other, buried in quarries of marble, or mines of silver, 
continually in danger of seeing the tomb close over 
their heads, are only guided iti their incessant labours 
by dim and funereal lights, and are perpetually sur¬ 
rounded by a gross and frequently deadly atmosphere. 
Unfortunate spectres, to whom no feeling remains 
-but that of their sufferings, nor strength but what 
must be employed to augment the pride and pomp of 
their masters, who tyrannise over them ! From this 
comparison we may judge which are the true riches 
that nature designed for mart. 

We had not informed Plato of our journey to the 
mines, Ue'wished to accompany us to'Cape Sunium, 
distant from Athens about three hundred and thirty 
stadia. h * On it stands a superb temple consecrated 
to Minerva, of white marble, and of the Doric order, 
surrounded by a peristyle, and having, like that of 
Theseus, which it resembles in its general disposition, 
six columns in front, and thirteen on the sides.' 

From the summit of the promontory arc seen, at 
the foot of the mountain, the harbour and town of 
Sunium, which is one of the fortresses of AtticaA 
Put 3 grander scene excited our admiration. Some¬ 
times we permitted our eyes to wander over the vast 
plains of the sea, and at length to repose on the pros- 

k Rtrah life. 9. page 390. * About twelve leagues and a 

half. ' Le Roi Ruines tie la Grdce, part i. p. 24. k De- 
niostli. de Cor. p. 479. Fausan. lib, 1. c. L p. 2. 
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pects presented by the neighbouring islands. Some¬ 
times pleasing recollections seemed to bring nearer to 
us the isles which escaped our sight. We said: On 
that side of the horizon is Tenos, in w hich we find 
such fertile valleys; and Delos, where such delightful 
festivals are celebrated. Alexis said to me in a whis¬ 
per: There is Ceos, where I saw Glycera for the first 
time. Philoxenus showed me, with a sigh, the island 
which bears the name of Helen; in which, ten years 
before, be had with his own hands erected, amid 
myrtles and cypresses, a monument, to the affectionate 
Coronis, and whither for ten years he had resorted, 
on certain days, to sprinkle with his tears her cold 
ashes, still dear to his heart. Plato, on whom great 
and sublime objects bad always made a strong im¬ 
pression, seemed to have fixed his whole attention on 
the-gulfs which nature has excavated to receive the 
waters of the ocean. 

In the mean time the horizon began to be 
overclouded at a distance with hot and gloomy va¬ 
pours; the sun grew dim, and the smooth and mo¬ 
tionless surface of the waters assumed a melancholy 
hue, the tints of which incessantly varied. Already 
the heavens, shut in on every side, only presented to 
our view a dark vault, from which issued streams of 
flame. All nature appeared to be in silent and fear¬ 
ful expectation, and in a state of inquietude, which 
communicated itself to the inmost recesses of our 
souls. We sought an asylum in the vestibule of the 
temple, and quickly the thunder, with redoubled peals, 
broke the barrier of darkness and fire suspended over 
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our heads, thick clouds rolled their heavy masses 
through the air, and descended, in torrents on the 
earth, while the winds, imchained, rushed impetu¬ 
ously on the sea, and upturned its enormous billows. 
The united roarings of the thunder, the winds, the 
waves, and the re-echoing caverns and mountains, 
produced a dreadful sound, which seemed to proclaim 
the approaching dissolution of the universe. At length, 
the north wind having redoubled its efforts, the storm 
departed, to carry its rage into the burning climates of 
Africa. We followed it with our eves, and heard it 
howl at a distance, while with us the sky again shone 
with a purer splendour, and that sea, which had so 
lately dashed its foaming surges to the clouds, now 
scarcely impelled its languid waves to the shore. 

At the sight of so many unexpected and rapid 
changes, we remained for some time motionless .and 
mute; but they quickly reminded us of those doubts 
and questions which have exercised the curiosity of 
mankind for such a number of ages. Why these 
seeming errors and revolutions in nature? Are they 
to be attributed to chance ? But whence then is it 
that the close-connected chain of beings, though a 
thousand times on the very verge of being broken, is 
yet perpetually preserved ? Are tempests excited and 
appeased by an intelligent cause ? But what end ddes 
that cause propose in them ? and whence is it that he 
darts bis lightnings on the desert, while he spares the 
nations whose guilt loudly calls for his vengeance ? 
From these inquiries we proceeded to the existence of 
the gods, the reaction of chaos th fprm and order. 
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and the origin of the universe. Wandering and lost in 
the mazes of these ideas, we conjured Plato to guide 
us to the truth. He was absorbed in profound medita¬ 
tion ; it seemed as if the terrible and majestic voice of 
nature still resounded in his ears. At length, over¬ 
come by our entreaties, and the truths which he 
revolved in his labouring mind, he seated himself on 
a rustic seat, and, having placed us by his side,* be¬ 
gan his discourse as follows : 

Feeble mortals that we are !' is it for us to pene¬ 
trate the secrets of the Divinity ; for us, the wisest of 
whom is to the Supreme Being only what an ape is to 
us ?“ Prostrate at his feet, I entreat him to inspire me 
with such ideas and such language as shall be pleasing 
to him, and shall appear to you conformable to 
reason." 

If I were obliged to explain myself in the pre¬ 
sence of the multitude concerning the first Author of 
all things, the origin of the universe, and the cause of 
evil, I should he compelled to speak in enigmas; 0 but 
in these solitary places, where I am only heard by 
God and my friends, I shall have the satisfaction of 
rendering homage to truth. 

The God which I declare unto you, is a God 
single, immutable, and infinite/ the centre of all per¬ 
fections, and the inexhaustible source of intelligence 
and being/ Before he had created the universe, be- 

* See Plate, N° 28. ' Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 29. “ He- 

racl. ap. Plat, in llipp. Major, t. iii p. 2S9. ” Plat, in Tim. 

t. iii. p. 27. * Id. Epist. 2. ad Dionys. t. iii. p. 3L2, Id. in 

Tim. t. iii. p, 23. t Id. in Fhsedon. t, i. p. 7N, &c. n Id. . 
in Cratyl. t. i. p. 396 . 
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fore he had externally displayed his power, he was, 
for he had no beginning ; r he was in himself, he existed 
in the profundity of eternity. No; rny expressions 
do not correspond to the elevation of my ideas, nor 
my ideas to the sublimity of iny subject. 

Matter, equally eternal, subsisted in a fearful fer¬ 
mentation, containing within itself the germs of all 
evils, and agitated by impetuous motions, which 
sought to unite its parts, and destructive principles, 
which instantly separated them ; susceptible of every 
form, but incapable of retaining any, horror and dis¬ 
cord wandered over its tumultuous waves.* The 
dreadful confusion which you have so lately seen in 
nature, was but a feeble image of that which reigned 
in chaos. 

From all eternity, God, by his infinite goodness, 
had decreed to create the universe, according to the 
model ever present to his eyes ; l a model immutable 
increated, and perfect; an idea like to that which an 
artist conceives when he converts rude stone into 
a superb edifice ; an intellectual world, of which the 
visible is only the copy and the expression." What¬ 
ever in the universe is the object of our senses, and all 
that escapes their activity, was traced in a sublime 
manner in the first plan ; and as the Supreme Being 
conceives nothing but what is real* it may be said that 

* Tiro, ile Anim. Mund. ap. Plat, t. iii. p. 96. Plat, in Tim. 
passim. Id in Phaedon. t. i. p. 78. * Tim. de Anim. Mund. 

ibid. p. 94. Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 30, 51, &c. Diogen. Lagrt, 
lib. 3. § 69. Cicer. Academ. lib. 1. t. ii. p. 78. ‘ Tim. de 

Anim. Mund. ibid, $ 99. Plat, in Tim, ibid. p. 29. Senec. 
Epist. 65. 0 Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 28. 
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he had produced the world before he had rendered it 
sensible. 

Thus from all eternity existed God, the author oi 
all good ; matter, the principle of all evil; and that 
model according to which God had determined to re¬ 
duce matter to order.** 

When the moment decreed for this great work had 
arrived, the Eternal Wisdom issued his commands 
to chaos, and instantly the whole mass was agitated 
by a fructifying and unknown motion. Its parts, 
which had before been separated by an implacable 
hatred, hastened to unite, and to embrace, and en¬ 
chain each other. Fire, for the first time, shone in 
the midst of the darkness, and the air separated from 
the earth and water/ These four elements were des¬ 
tined to form the composition of all bodies.* 

To direct their motions, God, who had prepared a 
soul,f composed in part of the divine essence, and in 
part of material substance,* clothed it with the earth, 
the sea, and the gross air, beyond which he extended 
the deserts of the heavens. From this intelligent 
principle, placed in the centre of the universe, 1 ’ issue 
as it were rays of flame, which are more or less pure 

* Tim. «le Aniin. Mund. ap. Plat. t. ii. p. 94. Plut. tie Plat 
Philos, lib. 1. c. 11. t. iii. p. 882. Id. de Anitn. Procr. p. 1014. 
Diog. Latirt. lib. 3. § 69. Iiruck. Hist. Philos, t. i. p. 678 et 
691. * Archytas, before Plato, had admitted three principles, 

(tod, matter, and form (Arch. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. 
p. 82). ’ Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 53. z Id. ibid. p. 32 

f See note XVI. at the end of the volume. “ Tim. de A trim. 
Mund. ap. Plat. t. iii. p 95. Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 34. b Tim. 
de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 95. • Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 36. 
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measure the duration of the sensible .world as eternitv 

1 v 

measures that of the intellectual; time, in fine, which 
would have left uo traces of its presence, had not 
visible signs been appointed to distinguish its fugitive 
parts, and to register, if I may so speak, its. motions." 
With this view the Supreme Being enkindled the' 
Sun,” and impelled him with the other planets through 
the vast solitude of the air, whence that luminary in¬ 
undates heaven with his splendor, sheds his light on 
the paths of the planets, and fixes the limits of the 
year, as the moon determines those of the months. 
The planets Mercury and Venus, borne along by the 
sphere over which he presides, continually accompany 
him in his progress. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
have also their particular periods, unknown to the 
vulgar." 

And now the Author of all things thus addressed 
the genii to whom he had confided the government of 
the stars : p “Ye gods, who owe to me your birth, 
listen to my sovereign commands. You have not a 
title to immortality, but you may participate in it by 
the power of my will, more potent than the bonds 
that unite the parts of which you are composed. It 
remains to give perfection to this grand whole, to fill 
with inhabitants the seas, the earth, and the air. 
Were these creatures to receive life immediately from 
me, they would be exempt from the empire of death, 

* Plat, in Tim. p. 38. "Id. ibid. p. 39. "Tim. de 
Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. t. iii, p. 96. Plat, in Tim. p. 39.. 
"Plat.|b4d. p. 4Qet41. 
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und become equal to the gods themselves. 1 there¬ 
fore commit to you the care of pteducing them. 
Delegates of my power, unite to perishable bodies 
the germs of immortality which you shall receive 
from nit*. Form especially beings, who may com¬ 
mand over other animals, and be subject to you. 
Let them receive birth at your command, live and 
increase bj your bounty ; and, after their death, let 
them be united to you, and share in jour happiness.” 

He said : and immediately pouring into the cup 
in which he had mixed the soul of the world the 
remains which he had icseived of that soul, he com¬ 
posed the souls of individual creatuies; und adding 
to those of men a poition of the divine essence," he 
annexed to them irrevocable destinies. 

Then was it decreed that mortals capable of 
knowing and serving the Divinity should he bom • 
that the man should have pre-eminence over the 
woman; that justice should consist in triumphing 
over the passions, and injustice in yielding to them ; 
that the just after death shall pass into the stars, and 
there enjoy an unalterable felicity; and that the un¬ 
just shall be changed into women, or, if they continue 
unjust, transmigrate into the bodies of different 
animals, and that they shall not be restored to the 
primitive dignity of their existence until they shall 
have become obedient unto the voice of reason.* 

After these immutable decrees, the Supreme 


1 Tiro, de Anim. Mtind. ap. Plat, t. Hi. p, 99 
Tim. t. Hi. p. 42, 


r Plat, in 
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Being disseminated souls in tbe planets; and, having 
eon manded the inferior gods to clothe them succes¬ 
sively with mortal bodies, to provide for their wants, 
and to govern them, he again entered into eternal 
repose. “ 

Immediately second causes having borrowed from 
matter particles of the four elements, bound them 
with invisible bonds, 31 and collected aroun'd tbe souls 
the different parts of bodies destined to serve them 
for vehicles to convey them from place to place/ 

The immortal and rational soul was assigned its 
place in the brain, in the most elevated part of the 
body, to regulate its motions/ But besides this 
divine principle, the inferior gods formed a fnortal 
soul, destitute of reason, in which weie to reside 
pleasure which attiacts evil, and pain which makes 
good disappear; audacity and fear, the sources of 
imprudent actions; anger, so difficult to calm ; hope, 
which so easily seduces, and all the violent passions 
which are the necessary adjuncts of our nature. This 
soul occupies in the human body two regions, sepa¬ 
rated by an intermediate partition. The irascible 
part, endowed with strength and courage, was placed 
in the breast, where, situate more near to the im¬ 
mortal soul, it may more distinctly hear the voice of 
reason,* and where besides all things concur to mo-* 
derate its frantic transports ; the air which we respire, 
the liquids with which we assuage our thirst, and even 

“ Pldt. in Tim, t, Hi. p. 42. * Id. ibid. p. 43. y Id. ibid, 

p. 69. 1 Tim. Ahim. Mund. an. Plat. t. lil. d. 99 et 100 

Plat, in Tim. p. 69.* 
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the vessels which distribute the fluids through all the 
parts of the body. In fact, it is by their means that 
reason, informed of the efforts of anger as the y take 
birth, awakens all the senses by her menaces and her 
cries, and forbids them to join in the culpable excesses 
of the heart, which, in despite of itself, it retains in 
obedience.* 

Still farther, and in the region of the stomach, was 
enchained that other part of the mortal soul which is 
only occupied by the gross necessities of life; a 
greedy and ferocious animal, that - was placed at a 
distance from (he part in which the immortal soul 
resides, that it might not disturb its operations by its 
clamours^and its bowlings. The immoital part has 
nevertheless continually preserved .its superiority over 
it, and, unable to govern it by reason, has subjugated 
it by fear. As it is placed near the liver, the rational, 
and eternal soul paints in this shining and polished 
viscus the objects most proper to terrify it. 1 It then 
views in this mirror only frightful and menacing 
wrinkles and dreadful spectres, which fill it with in¬ 
quietude and disgust. At other times, to these 
gloomy prospects succeed more pleasing and lively 
images; peace reigns around it, and then it is that, 
during sleep, it foresees remote events. For the in¬ 
ferior gods, commanded to endow us with all the per¬ 
fections of whiclj we are susceptible, have ordained 
that this blind and gross proportion of our soul should 
be enlightened by a ray of truth. This privilege 


* Plat, in Ti0. t, ,fii. p. 70. 


* Id. ibid. p. 71- 
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cannot be bestowed on. the immortal soul, since 
futurity is never unveiled to reason, and only mani¬ 
fested in sleep, during sickness, or in the transports of 
enthusiasm.® ,, 

The qualities of matter, the phenomena of nature, 
the wisdom which especially shines conspicuous in 
the disposition and uses of the parts of the human 
body, and various other objects worthy of the greatest 
attention, would lead me too far ; I therefore return 
to what I at first proposed. 

God could create, and has created, only the best 
of possible worlds, 13 because he worked on a rude and 
disorderly matter, which incessantly opposed his will 
with the most stubborn resistance. This opposition 
still subsists;* and-hence tempests, earthquakes, and 
all the revolutions which take place on our globe. 
The inferior gods, when they formed us, were obliged 
to employ the same means as the Supreme Divinity ; f 
and hence the maladies of the body, and those, still 
more dangerous, of the soul. All that is good in the 
universe in general, and in man in particular, proceeds 
from the Supreme God; and all that is defective in 
them is to be attributed to the viciousness inherent in 
matter.* 

* Flat, in Tim., t. iii. p. 71. d Id- ibid. p. SO et 56. Senec. 
Epist. 65. * Plat, in Theaet. t. i. p. 176. rid. m Tim. t. iii 

p. 44. * Id. ibid. p. 47. et in Politic, t. iif.p, 273. 



CHAPTER LX. 


Remarkable Events in Oreece and Sicily (from the Year 357 to 
the Year 354 before Christ).—Expedition of Dion. — Prosecu¬ 
tion of the Generals Timotheus and Iphicrates.—End of the 
Social War.—Beginning of the Sacred War. 

I have said above* that Dion, banished from Syra¬ 
cuse by king Dionysius, his nephew, had at length 
resolved to deliver his country from the yoke under 
which it groaned. Leaving Athens, he departed for 
the island Zacynthus, the rendezvous of the troops 
which he had for some time assembled. 

He there found three thousand men, the greater 
part raised in Peloponnesus, all of tried valour, and 
regardless of danger. 1 * They were yet ignorant of 
their destination; but when they learned that they 
were to attack a sovereign defended by a hundred 
thousand infantry, ten thousand cavalry, four hundred 
galleys, numerous fortresses, immense riches, and 
formidable alliances, 4 they only beheld in the pro¬ 
jected enterprise the despair of a proscribed exile, 
who was rashly eager .to sacrifice every thing to his 
revenge. Dion, on the other side, represented to 
them that they were not to march against the most 

* See Chapter XXXIII. 11 Plat. Epist. 7. t. iii. p. 333. 
Aristot. de Rhetor, c. 9. t. ii. p. 683. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 420- 
j Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 413. AElian. Var. Hist lib. 6. cap. 12. 
Nep. in Dion. c. 5. 
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powerful empire in Europe, but the most contemptible 
and feeble of monarchs. k “ I am not,” added he, 
“ in want of soldiers; those of Dionysius will soon 
be at • my command: I have only selected leaders 
who may give them examples of courage and lessons 
of discipline. 1 I am so certain of the success of our 
enterprise, and the glory which must redound to us 
from it, that were I to perish in the moment of our 
arrival at Sicily, I should still esteem myself happy 
in having conducted you thither.’' 01 

This harangue had infused new courage into his 
soldiers, when an eclipse of the moon revived all their 
former fears ;* but these were again dissipated by the 
firmness ot Dion, and the answer of the augur of the 
army, who, when questioned concerning the omen, 
answered, that the power of the king of Syracuse was 
on the point of being eclipsed.” The soldiers imme¬ 
diately embarked, to the number of eight hundred,” 
and the remainder of the troops were to follow', 
under the command of Heraclides. Dion had 
only two ships of burden, and two lighter vessels, all 
abundantly provided with arms, warlike stores, and 
provisions. 11 

This small fleet, which a violent tempest drove 
toward the coast of’ Africa, ajid on rocks where it 
was in danger of being wrecked, at length arrived at 

k Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c, 10. t. ii. p. 404. , Plut. in 

Dion. t. i. p. 967. * Aristot, de Rep. lib. 5. c. 10. t. ii. p. 405. 

* This eclipse happened on the 9th of August of the year before 
Christ 357. See note XVII. at the end of the volume. 

• Plut. in Dion , t. i. p. 968. * Id. ibid. p. 967. * Id. ibid, 

p, 968. 
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the port of Minoa, in the southern part of Sicily. 
This was a fortress belonging to the Carthaginians. 
The governor, from friendship to Dion, or perhaps 
to foment disturbances beneficial to the interest of 
Carthage, supplied the troops, fatigued by a peri¬ 
lous and difficult voyage, with every necessary. 
Dion wished to allow them some time to rest; 
but they, having learned that Dionysius had a 
few days before embarked for Italy, pressed their 
general to lead them with all possible expedition to 
Syracuse. 1 * 

In the mean time, the report of the arrival of 
Dion, spreading with rapidity, filled the whole 
country with hope and fear. Already the inhabitants 
of Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina, had come over 
to him, and those of Syracuse and the neighbouring 
country resorted to his army in crowds. lo five 
thousand of these he distributed the arms which he 
had brought from Peloponnesus/ The principal in¬ 
habitants of the capital, habited in white robes, re¬ 
ceived him at the gates of the city,’ which he entered' 
at the head of his troops, who marched in silence, 
followed by fifty thousand persons, who made the 
air ring with their shouts/ At the sound of the 
trumpet the clamour ceased, and the herald who pre¬ 
ceded him declared Syracuse free, and tyranny de¬ 
stroyed. At these words tears of grateful emotion 
streamed from every eye, and nothing was heard but 
a confused mixture of loud shouts and vdws addressed 

* Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 969, r Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 414, 

* Plut. in Dion. t. i. p» 970. * Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 415. 
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to heaven. The incense of sacrifice smoked in the 
temples and the streets, and the people, in the excess 
of their joy and gratitude, prostrated themselves at 
the feet of Dion, invoking him as a beneficent divi¬ 
nity, and throwing flowers over him. A moment 
after they fell furiously on the odious race of spies and 
informers with which the city swarmed, and massacred 
them without mercy; and these scenes of horror in¬ 
creased the general joy." 

Dion continued his dignified progress through 
the midst of tables spread on each side of the street. 
When he came to the forum he stopped, and, from 
an elevated place, addressed the people, to whom he 
again offered liberty, exhorting them to defend it with 
fortitude, and conjuring them to place at the head of 
the republic only such men as should be able to con¬ 
duct it in circumstances so critical. The people 
nominated himself and his brother Megacles; but, 
however illustrious and honourable they esteemed the 
power with which they vveie to be invested, they re¬ 
fused U) accept it but on condition that twenty of the 
principal inhabitants of Syracuse, tj^e greater part of 
whom had been proscribed by Dionysius, should be 
assigned them as associates. 

Some days after, Dionysius, informed too late of 
the arrival of Dion/ returned by sea to Syracuse, and 
entered the citadel, which was held blocked up by a 
wall that had been built round it. He immediately 
sent deputies to Dion,* who directed them to address 

"PJfcknDioo. t. i. p. 970. »Id Ibid. p. 969. Diod. lib. 

16. pigm* *Plut. in..Dion. t. i. p. 971, 
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themselves to the people. When admitted to the 
general assembly, they endeavoured to gain its favour 
by the most flattering offers ; such as a diminution of 
the taxes, and an exemption • from military service 
in all wars undertaken without the consent of the 
assembly. Dionysius promised every thing, but the 
people required that the abolition of tyranny should 
be the first condition of the treaty. 

The king, who meditated an act of perfidy, pro¬ 
tracted the negotiation, and caused a report to be 
circulated that he consented to resign his authority/ 
At the same time he sent for the deputies from the 
people, and having detained them during the whole 
night, commanded a sally at the break of day. The 
barbarians who composed the garrison attacked 
the wall which shut in the citadel, demolished a 
part of it, and repulsed the troops of Syracuse, who, 
believing that an accommodation would speedily 
be concluded, had suffered themselves to be sur¬ 
prised. 

Dion, convinced that the fate of his country de¬ 
pended on the event of this, day, saw no other 
resource to encourage the intimidated troops than to 
carry valour to temerity. He calls them to rush into 
the midst of their enemies, not with his voice, which 
it is no longer possible they should hear, but by his 
example, which fills them with astonishment, and 
which they hesitate to follow. He singly makes his 
way through the victorious enemy, numbers of whom 

1 Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 971, Diod. Sic. lib. 16, p. 416. 
Polysen. Strateg. lib. 5. e. 2, § 7. 
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fall beneath his sword, but at length is wounded, 
struck down, and carried off by some Syracusan 
soldiers, whose returning courage inspires him with 
new strength. He immediately mounts his horse, 
collects the fugitives, and with his hand, that had 
been.pierced by a lance, shows them the fatal field 
in which it must quickly be decided whether they 
shall pass the remainder of their days in liberty or 
bondage. A moment after he flies to the camp of 
the Peloponnesian troops, and brings them up to the 
combat. The barbarians, exhausted with fatigue, 
only made a feeble resistance, and fled to conceal 
their shame in the citadel. The Syracusans distri¬ 
buted a hundred mints* to each of the foreign sol¬ 
diers, who unanimously decreed a crown of gold to 
their general.* 

Dionysius then perceived that it would be im¬ 
possible for him to triumph over his enemies unless 
he could disunite them, and resolved to employ the 
same artifices to render Dion suspected to the people, 
which he had formerly made use of to render him 
odious to them. Hence those whispered rumours 
which he caused to bespread through Syracuse, those 
intrigues and suspicions with which he disturbed the 
peace of families, those insidious negotiations, and 
that fatal correspondence which he maintained both 
with Dion and the people. All his letters were com¬ 
municated to the general assembly. One day one 
was found,..with this address: To my father. The 

,'rce (S75t.) 1 Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 971 • 
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Syracusans, who believed it to be from Hipparinus, 
Dion’s son, did not offer to look into it, but Dion 
opened it himself. Dionysius had foreseen that, 
should he refuse to read it publicly, it would excite 
suspicion ; and that, if he read it, it must inspire 
fears. It was in the hand-writing of the king, who 
had expressed himself in the most, artful manner, and 
incited much on the reasons which ought to induce 
Dion to desert the interests of the people. His wife, 
his son, and his sister, were shut up in the citadel, 
and on these Dionysius might take cruel vengeance. 
These indiiect menaces were succeeded by complaints 
and intreaties equally, capable of moving a mind of 
sensibility and generosity. But the most virulent 
poison was concealed in the following words: “ Re¬ 
collect the zeal with which formerly, while you were 
with me, you supported tyranny. Far from restoring 
liberty to men who must hate you, because they re¬ 
member the evils of which you have been the author 
and the instrument, keep in your own hands the 
power which they have confided to you, and which 
alone can insure your security and that of your family 
and your friends.” 8 

Dionysius could not have derived more advantage 
from the gaining of a battle than he did from this 
letter. Dion appeared to the people as under the 
most unavoidable necessity to keep measures with, or 
to restore, the tyrant. From that moment lie might 

* Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 972, Polyaen. lib. 5. c. 2. § 8. 
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iiave foreseen the loss of his influence, for when once 
confidence is injured, it is soon destroyed. 

In the mean time ariived, under the conduct of 
Heraclides, the second division of the troops from 
Peloponnesus. Heraclides, who enjoyed great credit 
at Syracuse, b seemed only destined to increase the 
troubles of a state. His ambition formed projects 
which his fickleness never permitted him to carry into 
execution. He betrayed all parties without effecting 
the triumph of that which he espoused, and was only 
successful in multiplying intiigues useless to his de¬ 
signs. Under the tyrants, he had filled with distinc¬ 
tion the first offices in the army. He had afterwards 
joined, deserted, and again returned to Dion. He 
possessed neither the virtues nor the abilities of that 
great man, but he surpassed him in the arts of 
pleasing and gaining friends.' Dion repulsed those 
who approached him by a cold reception, and the 
severity of his manners and his mind. His friends 
ineffectually exhorted him to become more affable 
and accessible, and Plato in vain told him in his 
letters, that to be useful to men, it was necessary to 
begin by being agreeable to them. d Heraclides, more 
easy and indulgent, because nothing was sacred in his 
esteem, coriupted the orators by bis presents, and the 
multitude by his flatteries. The people bad already 
lesolved to throw themselves into his arms, and at 
the first meeting of tne assembly the command of the 

b piod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 419. * Plut. ip Dion, t i. p. 9T2. 

Plat. Epist. 4. t. ili. p. 321. 
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fleet was conferred upon him. Dion, arriving in the 
moment, represented that the new office was a dis¬ 
memberment of his own authority, obtained the revo¬ 
cation of the decree, and afterwards caused it to be 
confirmed in a more regular assembly, which he took 
care to convoke. He was besides desirous to add 
several new prerogatives to the office of his rival, and 
contented himself with making remonstrances to him 
in private.* 

Heraclides affected to appear sensible of this ge¬ 
nerous procedure. Assiduous, and even crouching to 
Dion, he observed, anticipated, and executed his 
commands, apparently with all the eagerness of gra¬ 
titude, while by secret intrigues he created invincible 
obstacles to his designs. If Dion proposed an ac¬ 
commodation with Dionysius, suspicions were spread 
that he secretly maintained a good understanding with 
the tyrant; and' if he made no such proposal, it was 
said that he wished to continue the war as long as 
possible to perpetuate his own authority/ 

These absurd accusations were urged with still 
more force after the fleet of the* Syracusans had de¬ 
feated that of the king,, commanded by Philistus,* 
The galley of that general having been driven on 
shore, he had the misfortune to fall into the hands of 
an irritated populace, who, before they put him to death, 
treated him with the utmost barbarity, and dragged 
him ignominiously through the Streets. 1 Dionysius 

•Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 973 . * /Plut. ibid. p. 973 
* Under the archonship of Elpines, in the year before Christ 
355-6, Diod. p. 419. *Flut. inDion.t. i. p. 974. Diod. ibid. 
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himself, had he been taken, would have undergone the 
same fate. lit' therefore, seeing he had no longer any 
resource, gave up the citadel to his son Apollocratcs, 
and found means to escape into Italy with his wives 
and treasures. Heraclides, who, in quality of admi¬ 
ral, should have prevented his flight, seeing the inha¬ 
bitants of Syracuse enraged against him, had the ad¬ 
dress to turn the storm on Dion, by suddenly pro¬ 
posing a division of the lands. 1 ’ 

This proposition, the eternal source of dissensions 
in many republican states, was received with avidity 
by the multitude, who no longer circumscribed their 
claims by any bounds. The opposition of Dion oc¬ 
casioned a revolt, and in an instant obliterated the 
memory of his services. It was determined that they 
should immediately proceed to a division of the lands, 
that the Peloponnesian troops should be dismissed, 
and that the administration of affairs should be con¬ 
fided to twenty-five new magistrates, of whom Hera¬ 
clides should be one.’ 

Nothing was now thought of but to depose 
and condemn Dion. As the adverse party, however, 
greatly feared the foieign troops he had with him, at¬ 
tempts were made to seduce them by the most splendid 
offers ; but those brave warriors, who had been treated 
uith insult by being deprived of their pay, and still 
more by being thus supposed capable of treachery, 
placed their general in the midst of them, and passed 
through the city, pursued and pressed by all the peo- 


H Plut. in Dion. t.'i. p. 974. 


Id. ibid. p. 975. 
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pie, to whose outrages they only answered by re¬ 
proaches for their ingratitude and their perfidy, while 
Dion, to pacify them, had recourse to intreaties and 
every mark of tenderness and affection. The Syra¬ 
cusans, ashamed that they had suffered him to escape, 
sent after him, to harass his retreat, troops who took 
to flight the moment be gave the signal to attack them. 

He retired to the territories of the Leontines, k who 
not only considered it as an honour done to them¬ 
selves to admit him and his brave companions into 
the number of their fellow-citizens, but by a noble ge¬ 
nerosity, resolved to procure him a signal satisfaction. 
After having 'sent ambassadors to Syracuse, to com¬ 
plain of the injustice with which the deliverers of 
Sicily had been treated, and received deputies from 
that city, appointed to accuse Diem, they convoked 
their allies, the cause was discussed in the assembly, 
and the conduct of the Syracusans unanimously con¬ 
demned. 

Far from acknowledging the justice of this sen¬ 
tence, the people of Syracuse congratulated themselves 
on having wt once shaken off the yoke of two tyrants 
by whom they had succcessively been oppressed; and 
their joy was still more increased by some advantages 
gained over the ships of Dionysius, which came to 
bring a supply of provisions for the citadel, and to 
throw into it some troops commanded by Nypsius of 
Neapolis. 1 

That able general, however, believed that the 

k Plut. in Dion. tom. i. p. 975. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 420. 
Plut. ibid. p. 976. Diod. ibid. 
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time to subdue the rebels was at length arrived.. 
Encouraged by their late trivial success, the insolence 
of the Syracusans no longer submitted to any restraint, 
but had broken every bond of subordination and de¬ 
cency. Their days were passed in the excesses of the 
table, and their leaders suffered themselves to be hur¬ 
ried away by a licentiousness which they could no 
longer check. Nypsius sallied from the citadel, threw 
down the wall by which it had been a second time sur¬ 
rounded, made himself master of one quarter of the 
city, and gave it up |o pillage. The troops of 
Syracuse were repulsed, the inhabitants massacred, 
and their wives and children loaded with chains, and 
led prisoners to the citadel. The assembly immedi¬ 
ately met, and deliberated in tumult. Terror had 
frozen every mind, and despair no longer fonnd any 
resource. At this moment some voices were heard 
whicli proposed the recal of Dion and his army. 
The people immediately demanded him with loud ex¬ 
clamations : “ Let him come,” said they ; “ may the 
gods restore him to us, that he may once more inspire 
us with new courage !”" 

The deputies appointed to make known to Dion 
the wishes of the people were so expeditious, that they 
arrived on the same day in the territories of the Leon- 
s’nes. They fell at the feet of Dion, bathed in tears, 
and moved his compassion by a lively description of 
the calamities which his country suffered. When in¬ 
troduced to the assemby of the Leon tines, the tw o 

lint, in Dion. t. i. p. 976. Diod. Sic. lib. 10. p. 4«*. 
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principal ambassadors conjured the people to save a 
city but too deserving both of their hatred and their 
pity. 

When they had ended, a mournful silence reigned 
in the assembly. Dion attempted to speak, but tears 
interrupted his words. At length, encouraged by his 
troops, -who participated in his grief, he thus addressed 
them : “ Warriors of Peloponnesus, and you faithful 
allies, it is for you to deliberate on what regards your¬ 
selves ; I, for my part, have not the liberty of choice. 
Immediate destruction menaces Syracuse, and it is my 
duty to save her, or bury myself beneath her ruins. I 
place myself among the number of her deputies; and 
I add, we have been the most imprudent, and we now 
are the most unfortunate, of men. If you are moved 
at our remorse, hasten to succour a city which you 
have once saved: if you can only fix your atten¬ 
tion on our injustice, may the gods at least recom¬ 
pense the zeal and fidelity of which you have given tne 
such affecting proofs! and never may you forget that 
Dion, who forsook not you when his country was in 
fault, and never will abandon his country when she is 
unfortunate.” k 

He was about to continue, but all the soldiers, 
with the liveliest emotion, exclaimed with one voice : 
“ Place yourself at our head, and let us fly to deliver 
Syracuse.” The ambassadors, b$j|rik>me with joy and 
gratitude, threw themselves on their necks, and in¬ 
voked a thousand blessings on Dion, who only gave 
his troops time to take a slight repast.* 


* Plut. in Sn Dinn. t. i.- p. 977. 
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Scarcely ”had he begun his march, when he was 
' met by other deputies, some of whom pressed him to 
hasten, and others to defer his return. The former 
spoke in the name of the wisest and best part of the 
citizens ; the latter were the agents of the opposite 
faction. The enemy having retired, the orators had 
again appeared, and sowed dissension in the minds of 
the people; a part of whom, induced by their cla¬ 
mours, had resolved to owe their liberty only to them¬ 
selves, and to seize on the gates of the city, to exclude 
all foreign succour; while, on the other side, the more 
sensible citizens, terrified At such foolish presumption, 
used all their efforts to confirm the recal of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian soldiers. 0 Dion did not think, it proper 
either to suspend or hasten his march. He advanced 
slowly towards Syracuse, and was only at the distance 
of sixty stadia,* when couriers successively arrived 
from all parties and all ranks of the citizens, even 
Heraclides himself, his most implacable enemy. The 
besieged had made a new sally : and while some com¬ 
pleted the destruction of the wall of circumvallation, 
others, like raging tigers, attacked the inhabitants, 
without distinction of age or sex; while others, to 
form an impenetrable barrier against the foreign 
troops, threw fire-brands and flaming darts on the 
houses contiguous to the citadel. p 

At ihis news Dion hastened to the citadel with all 
possible speed. Already he perceived the flames and 
clouds of smoke which rose in the air, and heard the 

* Plat, in Dion. t. i. p. 977. * About two leagues and a 

quarter, * Id. ibid. 
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insolent shouts of the victors, and the lamentable 
cries of the inhabitants. He arrived, the people fell 
at his feet, and the enemy, in astonishment,drew up in 
order of battle at the foot of the citadel. 4 They chose 
this post that they might be defended by the almost 
inacccssjhle ruins of the wall they had destroyed, and 
still more by that .terrible rampart of lire which their 
fury had enkindled. 

While the Syracusans lavished on their general 
the same acclamations and the same titles of Saviour 
and God with which they had received him on his 
first triumph, his troops divided into columns, and 
animated by his example, advanced in good order 
through the burning ashes, the flaming timbers, and 
the blood and dead bodies with which the squares 
and streets were filled ; and through the dreadful 
darkness of a thick smoke, by the still more moadful 
light of devouring fires, and amid the ruins of houses 
which fell with a fearful crash on every side of them. 
When arrived at the last intrenchment, they passed it 
with the same courage, notwithstanding the obstinate 
and ferocious resistance of the soldiers of Nypsius, 
w ho were cut in pieces, or obliged to shut themselves 
up in the citadel. 

On the day following, the inhabitants, after having 
stopped the progress of the conflagration, found them¬ 
selves in profound tranquillity. The orators and other 
heads of the factions had fled from the city into 
voluntary banishment, except Heraclides, and Theo- 

4 Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 978. 
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dotus, his uncle, who were too well acquainted with 
Dion not to know that his anger would easily be dis¬ 
armed by a confession of their fault. The friends of 
the latter warmly represented to him that he would 
never be able to root out the spirit of sedition, a still 
worse evil than tyranny, from the state, if he.refused 
to give up these two criminals to .the soldiers, who 
loudly demanded their punishment: but Dion mildly 
replied : “ Other generals pass their lives in martial 
labours to obtain success, which they frequently owe 
only to chance. Educated in the school of Plato, I 
have learned to triumph over my passions ; and to en¬ 
sure a victory which I may attribute to myself alone, 
I must pardon and forget offences. Because Hera- 
clides has debased his soul by his perfidies and wicked¬ 
ness, must mine be defiled by anger and revenge ? 
I seek not to excel him in power or abilities; I wish 
to vanquish him by my virtues, and to recal him to 
his duty by my benefactions.” 1 

In the mean time he blocked the citadel so 
closely, that the garrison, being in want of provisions, 
could no longer be made to obey any discipline. 
Apollocrates, obliged to capitulate, obtained permis¬ 
sion to depart with his mother, his sister, and his 
effects, which he carried away in five galleys. The 
people ran to the sea-side to view the pleasing sight, 
and enjoy the glorious day on which liberty was at 
length restored to Syracuse, the last remains of her 


' Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 978. 
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oppressors expelled, and the most powerful of tyran¬ 
nies entirely destroyed/ 

Apollocrates proceeded to join his father Diony¬ 
sius, who was then in Italy. After his departure, 
Dion entered the citadel, where Aristomacbe his 
sister, and Hipparinus his son, met him, and re¬ 
ceived his iirst embraces. Arete followed them, 
trembling, transfixed with grief, and wishing, yet 
fearing, to lift up to him her eyes suffused with tears, 
when Aristotnache, taking her by the hand, thus ad¬ 
dressed her brother: “ How shall it be possible to 
express all that we have suffered during your absence 0 
Your return and your victories at length permit us to 
respire. But, alas! my daughter, compelled at. the 
expense of her own happiness and mine to enter into 
a new union, is wretched amid the universal joy. In 
what manner will you view the fatal necessity to which 
the cruelty of the tyrant has reduced her? Shall she 
salute you as her uncle or her husband?” Dion, 
unable to restrain his tears, tenderly embraced his 
wife, and, having committed his son to her care, en¬ 
treated her to share with him the humble habitation 
lie had chosen, for he would not dwell in the palace 
of kings.' 

It is not my design to write the panegyric of Dion; 
I mean simply to relate some of his actions: and 
though the interesting facts of the narrative in whi.li 
I have engaged may have perhaps led me too far, l 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of following, to the 

* Plat, in Dion. t. i. p. 980. Demosth. in Leptin. ."6S, 
Pint, in Dion. t. i. p. 980. 
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close of his days, a man who, placed in every diffe¬ 
rent condition and situation, was ever as unlike to 
others as he was similar to himself, and whose life 
would furnish the noblest materials for the history ©1 
virtue. 

After so many triumphs, he wished to acquit him¬ 
self in public and in private, of what he owed to the 
companions of his labours, and the citizens who had 
assisted in effecting the revolution, With some he 
shared his glory, with others his riches. Simple and 
modest in his dress, and frugal and plain in his diet, 
he was only magnificent in the exercise of his gene¬ 
rosity. While he enforced the admiration, not only 
of Sicily, but of Carthage and all Greece; while 
Plato told him that the eyes of the whole world were 
fixed on him ; u he was only attentive to that number 
of enlightened spectators, who, disregarding his ex¬ 
ploits and his success, waited to observe him in the 
moment of prosperity, to bestow on him their esteem 
or their contempt.* 

Tn his time, in fact, the philosophers had con¬ 
ceived the project of seriously labouring for the refor¬ 
mation of the human race. With this view they had 
undertaken to form the mind of the Younger Diony¬ 
sius, who had disappointed their hopes.—Dion had 
afterwards again revived them, and several disciples 
of Plato had followed him in his expedition. 7 From 
their ideas, and his own experience, with the assis¬ 
tance of some Corinthians, whom he had induced to 

• Plat. Epi«t. 4. t. in. p. S20. 

’Id. ibid, p.967. 


* Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 981. 
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come to Syracuse, he traced the plan of a republic, 
which should conciliate all powers and all interests. 
He gave the preference to a mixt government, in which 
the class of the principal citizens should counterbalance 
the power of the sovereign and that of the people. 
He even wished that the people should not be called 
on to vote, except on certain occasions, as was prac¬ 
tised at Corinth.* 

He dared not, however, attempt to carry his pro¬ 
ject into excci)tion, because he foresaw his designs 
must be opposed by an almost invincible obstacle. 
Heraclides, since their reconciliation, had never ceased 
to perplex him by open or secret intrigues ; and, as 
he was the idol of the multitude, it could not be ex¬ 
pected that he would favour a project which would 
destroy the democracy. The partisans of Dion pro¬ 
posed to him more than once to rid himself of thii 
restless and turbulent man. He had always refused 
to give his consent to this, but it was at length forced 
from him by importunity.* The Syracusans imme¬ 
diately rose, and though he appeased them, they 
were highly incensed at an action which circum¬ 
stances might seem to justify in the eyes of the 
politician, but which tilled his soul with remorse, and 
overclouded with melancholy the remainder of his 
days. 

Delivered from this enemy, he soon found another 
more perfidious and more dangerous. During his 

1 Plat. Ep. 7. t. iii. p. 335. Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 981. * Plut. 
in Dion. t. i. p. 981. Nep. in Dion. c. 6 . 
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stay in Athens, an Athenian, named Callippus,* re¬ 
ceived him into In’s house, obtained his friendship, of 
which he was unworthy, b and followed him into Sicily. 
Promoted to the first military offices, he justified the 
choice of his general, and gained the confidence of 
the troops. 

After the death of Heraclides, he perceived that 
it would cost him but one atrocious action to render 
himself master of Sicily. The multitude were in need 
of a chief who would flatter them in their caprices. 
They feared more and more lest Dion should despoil 
them of their authority, to vest it in himself, or bestow 
it on the class of rich citizens. Among people of 
understanding, the politicians conjectured that he 
would not always be able to resist the allurements 
of a crown, c and imputed to him their suspicions as a 
crime. The greater part of those warriors whom he 
had brought from Peloponnesus, and whom honour 
had attached to his service, had fallen in battle.* 1 — 
In fine, all minds, fatigued with their own inaction 
and his viitues, regretted the licentiousness and the 
factions in which they had so long been engaged. 

On this situation of affairs Callippus founded his 
insidious machinations. He began by informing 
Dion of the true or supposed murmurs which the 
troops,' he said, sometimes suffered to escape them ; 
and even procured himself to be commissioned to 
sound their dispositions and intentions. He then 

* Cornelius Nepos calls him Callicrates. T. b Plat. Ep. 7- 
t. iii. p. 333 et 334. Plut. in Dion. t. i. p, 931. * Pint, in 

Brut. p. 1010. 4 Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 981. 
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insinuated himself into the good opinion of the sol¬ 
diers, fomented their discontents, and communicated 
his views to those who favoured his advances; while 
they who rejected them with indignation in vain ap¬ 
prised their general of the secret practices of Callip- 
pus; he only saw in his conduct the assiduity and 
zeal of a faithful friend.' 

The conspiracy made greater progress every day; 
but Dion would not deign to bestow on it, the least 
attention. He was at length induced to pay some 
regard to the notices he received from every quarter, 
and which for some time had alarmed his family ; 
but tormented with the remembrance of the death of 
Heraclides, ever present to his mind, he declared that 
lie would rather choose to die a thousand times, than 
to be incessantly taking precautions against his friends 
and his enemies/ 

In the choice of the former he was not sufficiently 
careful / and when he was convinced that the greater 
part of those he had supposed his friends were men 
of base and corrupt minds, he made no use of the 
discovery ; either because he could not believe them 
capable of such an excess ol viilainy, h or because he 
thought he ought to resign himself to his fate. He 
then no doubt was an instance, that it is possible for 
virtue itself to be discouraged by the injustice and 
wickedness of men. 

In the mean time his wile and sister assiduously 

1 Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 982. Nep. ibid. c. 3. ' Plut. in 

Dion. t. i. p. 982. * Plat. Epist. 7. p. 383. ‘ Id. ibid, 

p. 351. 
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investigated the traces of the conspiracy ; which Cal- 
lippus knowing, he presented himself before them, 
shedding a flood of tears, and, to persuade them that 
he was innocent, offered to submit to the most ri¬ 
gorous test. They required from him the great oath. 
This alone can inspire the hardened villain with terror. 
He, however, immediately consented to take it, and 
was conducted into the subterranean recesses of the 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine. There, after the 
sacrifices prescribed on such occasions, habited in the 
robe of one of those goddesses, and holding a lighted 
torch, he called on them to witness his innocence, 
and pronounced the most horrible imprecations against 
himself, should he be perjured. The ceremony ended, 
he proceeded to prepare every thing for the execution 
of his project.' 

He chose for it the day of the festival of Proser 
pine; and having ascertained that Dion had not left 
his house, he put himself at the head of some soldiers 
from the. island of Zacynthus, k some of whom sur¬ 
rounded the house, while others forced their way into 
an apartment on the ground floor, in which Dion 
was, with several of his friends, who dared not risk 
their lives to preserve his. The conspirators, who 
had come without arms, threw themselves on him, 
and long tortured him in attempting to strangle him; 
but as he still breathed, some of those without threw 
a dagger in at the window, with which the assassins 

1 Plat, in Dion. t. i. p. 982. Nep. ibid, c, 8. 
lib. 16. p. 432. 
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immediately stabbed him to the heart. 1 * Some pre¬ 
tend that Callippus had drawn his sword, but could 
not prevail on himself to strike his benefactor." 
Thus died Dion, aged about fifty-five years, in the 
fourth year after his return into Sicily.® 

His death produced a sudden change at Syracuse. 
The inhabitants, who began to detest him as a tyrant, 
now lamented him as the author of their liberty. His 
funerals were celebrated at the expense of the public 
treasury, and his tomb was erected in the most con¬ 
spicuous place in the city.® 

Yet, excepting a slight tumult, in which some 
blood was shed, though not that of the guilty, no 
person dared to attack the assassins/ and Callippus 
peaceably reaped the fruit of his crime. A short 
time after, the friends of Dion united to revenge his 
death, but were overpowered. Callippus, defeated in 
his turn by Hipparinus, the brother of Dionysius/ 
and every where hated and expelled, was constrained 
to take refuge in Italy, with a remnant of banditti 
who followed his fortunes, and at length perished 
miserably, thirteen months after the death of Dion, 
having been, as is pretended, stabbed with the same 
dagger which had deprived that great man of life/ 
While the people of Sicily were labouring to 
destroy tyranny, Athens, which boasts so much of 
her love of liberty, exhausted herself in vain efforts to 

1 Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 983. Nep. ibid. c. 9. * The year 

363 before Christ. " Plat. Epist. 7. t. iii. p. 334. * Nep. 

in Dion. c. 10. • Id. ibid. p Plut. in Brut, t, i. p. 1011, 

' Died. Sic. lib. 16. p. 346. 1 Plut. in Dion, p. 98S. 
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bring again under the yoke the states which for some 
years past had detached themselves from tier alliance.* 
She resolved to seize on Byzantium, and, with this 
view, dispatched a hundred and twenty galleys under 
the command of Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Chares, 
who sailed to the Hellespont, where the fleet of the 
enemy, nearly of equal force, soon after arrived. On 
each side preparations were made for battle, when a 
violent tempest arose. Chares nevertheless proposed 
to begin the attack ; and as the two other generals, 
more able and prudent, were of a different opinion, 
he openly accused them to the army, and seized this 
opportunity to effect their ruin. The people of 
Athens, when they heard the letters read in which he 
charged them with treachery, were inflamed with 
anger, immediately recalled them, and ordered a pro¬ 
secution to he commenced against them . 5 

The victories of Timotheus, seventy-five cities 
which he had united to the republic,' the honours 
which had formerly been paid him, his old age, nor 
even the justice of his cause, could not all save him 
from the partiality of his judges. He was condemned 
to pay a fine of a hundred talents,f and retired to the 
city of Chalcis in Euboea , 11 filled with indignation 
against his fellow-citizens, whom he had so often en- 
:;ched by his conquests, and who after his death 
manifested a repentance equally late and fruitless.* 
He paid on this occasion the tax of the contempt 

* See Chap. XXIII. * Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 434. 
i Aischin. de Fills. Legat. p. 406. f 540,000 livres (ggjCOO/.) 
“ Nep. in Tinioth. c. 3. ’’ * Id. ibid. c. 4. i 
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which he had always entertained for Chares. One 
day, at the election of generals, some mercenary 
orators, to exclude Iphicrates and Timotheus, highly 
extolled Chares, to whom they attributed the quali¬ 
ties of a robust athleta. lie is, said they, in the 
vigour of life, and capable of supporting the heaviest 
fatigues. “ Such a man is proper for the army.”— 
“ No doubt,” said Timotheus, “ to carry the bag- 
gage.” y 

The condemnation of Timotheus did not appease 
the fury of the Athenians; nor could it intimidate 
Iphicrates, who defended himself with intrepidity. 
The military expression was remarked by which he 
turned the attention of his judges to the conduct of 
the general who had plotted his destruction. “ My 
subject hurries me on,” said he ; “ 1 most open 
myself a way through the actions of Chares.”* In 
the course of his defence he apostrophised the orator 
Aristophon, who had accused him of having suffered 
himself to be corrupted by a bribe. “ Answer me,” 
said he, with a tone of authority ; “ would you have 
been guilty of so infamous an action ?” “ I certainly 
should not,” replied the orator. “ And can you sup¬ 
pose,” answered he, “ that Iphicrates can have done 
what Aristophon would not have been base enough 
to do?”* 

To the resources of eloquence he added another, 
the success of which appeared to him less uncertain. 

' flat. Apophth. t. ii. p. 187. Id. an Seni. &c. t. ii. p. 7S8, 

' Aristot. de Rhetor, lib. 3. c. 10. t. ii. p. 595. * Id. ibid. lib. 

% <•. '13. t. ii. p. 575. 
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The tribunal was surrounded by several young officers 
attached to his interests; and he himself let his 
judges sometimes see a dagger which he w ore under 
jbis robe. He was acquitted, b and served no more. 
When some persons remonstrated to him on the 
violence by which he thus overawed justice, he re r 
plied: “ I have long borne arms for the safety of 
my country, and I should be simple indeed if I 
did not have recourse to them for my own secu¬ 
rity.” c 

Chares however did not proceed to Byzantium. 
Under the pretext that he was in want of provisions/ 
he entered with his army into the pay of the satrap 
Artabazus, who had revolted against Artaxerxes king 
of Persia, and who was on the point of being over¬ 
powered by forces superior to his own.' The arrival 
of the Athenians changed the face of affairs. The 
arms of Artaxerxes was defeated, and Chares imme¬ 
diately wrote to the people of Athens that he had 
obtained over the Persians a victory no less glorious 
than that of Marathon.* But this news only occa¬ 
sioned a transient joy. The Athenians, terrified at 
the complaints and menaces of the king of Persia, 
recalled their general, and hastened to offer peace 
and independence to the cities which had thrown off 
their yoke.® Thus terminated this war,* equally 

k Nep. in Iphicr. c. 3. Polyaen. Strateg. lib. 3. c. 9. N° 29. 

* Polysen. ibid. d Demosth. in Phil. t. i. p. 60. *Diod. 
Sic. lib. 16. p. 434. f Plut. in Arat. t. i. p. 1QS4. * Diod. 
Sic. lib. 16. p. 434. * Under the archonship of Elpines, 

which correrponds with theyears 356 ami j755 before Chriet. 
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fatal to both parties. On the one side, several of the 
confederated states, exhausted of men and money, 
were obliged to submit to the power of V'ausolus 
king of Curia ; h and on the other, Athens, besides 
being deprived of the succours she derived from their 
alliance, lost three of her best generals, Cimbrias, 
Timotheus, and Iphicrates. 1 Immediately after, 
anolhei war began, * which became general; and, to 
the misfortune of Greece, displayed the great abilities 
of Philip of Macedon. 

The Amphictyons, whose principal office is to 
watch over the interests of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, having assembled, the Thebans, who, in con¬ 
cert with the Thessalians, direct the proceedings of 
that tribunal, accused the Phocians of having seized 
on some lands which appertained to the god, and 
procured them to be condemned to pay a heavy 
fine. 11 The accusers were impelled by the spirit of 
revenge. The Thessalians still blushed at the victo¬ 
ries which the Phocians had formerly gained over 
them. 1 Besides the motives of rivalry which always 
subsist between neighbouring nations, the city of 
Thebes was indignant at not having been able to force 
an inhabitant of Phoeis to restore a Theban woman 
whom he had carried oft’. m 

The first decree was immediately followed by a 
second, which consecrated to the god the lands of 

k Demosth, tie Rhod. Libert, p. 144. f Nip. in Tirooth. 

.4. * Under the archonship of Agathoeles, the year 354 

before Christ. k Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 425, 1 Pausan. lib. 

io. c. i. p. 799. “JOuris, ap. A then. lib. IS. r. 1 . p. 560. 
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the Phocians. It besides authorised the Amphic- 
tyonic league to take vengeance on the cities which 
had till tnen neglected to obey the decrees of the 
tribunal. This latter clause had reference to the 
Lacedaemonians, against whom a decree had been 
passed several years since, which had not yet been 
carried into execution.” 1 ' 

In any other circumstances, the Phocians would 
have feared to brave the danger by which they were 
menaced. But it was then seen how much great; 
revolutions sometimes depend on trifling causes . 0 A 
short time before two individuals of Phocis, each 
wishing to obtain a rich heiress for his son, interested 
the whole nation in their quarrel, and formed two par 
ties, which, in all public deliberations, listened only 
to the voice of mutual hatred. Therefore, no soonei 
bad some Phocians proposed to submit to the decrees 
of the Amphictyons, than Philomelus, whose riches 
and abilities had placed him at the head of the oppo¬ 
site faction, loudly exclaimed, that to give way to 
injustice was the most flagrant and pernicious of all 
acts of cowardice; that the Phocians had legitimate 
claims, not only to the lands which it had been made 
a crime in them to cultivate, but to the temple of 
Delphi itself; and that he only asked their confidence 
in him, 10 preserve them from the ignominious chas ■ 
Usement decreed against them by the tribunal of the 
Amphictyons. 1 ’ 

• Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 425 et 4S0. " Aristot. de Rep. lib. 

5. c. 4. t. ii. p. 390. Duris, ap. Athen. lib. 13. p. 660. r Diod. 
Sic. lib. 16. p. 425. Pausm. lib. 10. c. 2, p. 802. 
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His rapid eloquence had its full effect on the 
Phocians. Invested with absolute power, he tlew to 
Lacedaemon, prevailed on king Archidamus to ap¬ 
prove his projects, and obtained from him fifteen 
talents, which, added to fifteen others that he ad¬ 
vanced himself, enabled him to take into pay a great 
number of mercenaries, to seize on the temple, sur¬ 
round it with a wall, and tear down from the co¬ 
lumns the defamatory decrees which the Amphictyons 
had enacted against the states accused of sacrilege. 
The Locrians in vain hastened to the defence of the 
sacred place; they were put to flight, and their ra¬ 
vaged country enriched the conquerors. q The war 
lasted ten years and some months : r in the continuation 
of this work, I shall relate the principal events which 
happened in that time. 

v Diod. Sic. lib. 16. j>. 426. ' Aischin. de Fats. Le^at. p. 

415. Id. in Ctesiph. p. 452. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 418 et 455. 
Pansan. lib. 9. p. 724. Id lib. 10. p. S02. 



CHAPTER LXI. 


Letters on the general Affairs of Greece, addressed to Anacluirsit 
and Philotas, during their Travels in Egypt and Persia. 

During my stay in Greece, I had so often heard 
speak of Egypt and Persia, that I could no longer re¬ 
sist my desire to visit those two kingdoms: Apollo- 
dorus had assigned me Philotas to accompany me 
in my journey, and had promised to inform us of 
all that passed while we were absent. Others of 
our friends made us the same promise. Their letters, 
which I shall here give, sometimes entire, and some¬ 
times by extracts, were on some occasions only 
a simple journal, and on others accompanied by- 
reflexions. 

We set out at the end of the second year of the 
106th Olympiad.* The south of Greece then enjoyed 
profound tranquillity, but the north was disturbed by 
the war of the Phocians and the enterprizes of Philip 
king of Macedon. 

Philomelus, the leader of the Phocians, had forti¬ 
fied himself at Delphi. He sent off ambassadors on 
every side, but no person could have imagined that 
such apparently unimportant disputes would ultimately 
be the occasion of the ruin of Greece, which a 

* In the spring of the year 354 before Christ. 
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hundred and twenty-six years before had resisted the 
whole power of Persia. 

Philip was engaged in frequent quarrels with the 
Thracians, Illyrians, and other barbarous nations. 
He meditated the conquest of the Grecian cities situ¬ 
ate on the frontiers of his kingdom, and of which the 
greater part were allied or tributary to the Athenians. 
The latter people, offended that he had kept possession 
of Amphipolis, which had belonged to them, attempted 
some hostilities against him, but dared not proceed to 
an open rupture. 


DIOTIMUS BEING ARCHON AT ATHENS. 

The 3d year of the 106th Olympiad. 

(F‘V*n ths t6th of June of the year 854, to the 14 th of July of the year 358 
before Christ.) 

LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

Greece is full of dissensions.* Some condemn 
the enterprise of Philomelus, and others vindicate it. 
The Thebans, with the whole body of the Boeotians, 
the Locrians, and the different nations of Thessaly, 
having all private injuries to revenge, threaten to take 
vengeance for the insult offered to the god of Delphi. 
The Athenians, the Lacedemonians, and some cities 
of Peloponnesus, have declared for the Phocians, from 
hatred to the Thebans. 

Philolemus at first first protested that hr would 


• Diod. lib. 16. p. 430, 
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not touch the treasures of the temple but, terrified 
at.the preparations of the Thebans, he has seized ou a 
part of those riches, which has enabled him to increase 
the pay of the mercenaries, who from every side hasten 
to Delphi. He has successively defeated the Locrians, 
the Boeotians, and the Thessalians. 

Some days since, the army of the Phocians having 
entered a close country, unexpectedly met with that 
of the Boeotians, superior in numbers, and the lat¬ 
ter gained a complete victory. Philomelus, covered 
with wounds, repulsed to an eminence, and surrounded 
on all sides, chose rather to throw himself from the 
top of a rock than to fall into the hands of his ene¬ 
mies.' 1 


IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF EUDEM US. 

The 4th yearof the 106th Olympiad. 

From the 14 -tk of July of the year 353, to the 3d cj'July of the year SS'i h/ f ,. .■ 
Christ.) 

LETTER OF APOI.LODORUS. 

In the last assembly of the Phocians, the persons 
of most sense advised peace; but Onomarchus, who 
had collected the shattered remains of the army, so 
effectually employed his eloquence and influence that 
it has been determined to continue the war, and to 
confide to him the same power as Philomelus pos¬ 
sessed. lit is employed in raising new troops. The 

' JDiod. lib. 16. p. 499 et 431. " Id. ibid. p. 439. Pausan. 

lib. 10. c. 2. p. 809. 
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gold and silver taken from the sacred treasury have 
been converted into money, and many of the statues 
of brass at Delphi into helmets and swords. 1 

A report has prevailed that Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, was prepacing to turn his arms against Greece. 
Nothing was talked of but his immense preparations. 
It was said that not less than twelve hundred camels 
would be necessary to carry-the gold intended for the 
pay of the troops/ 

The assembly met tumultuously. In the midst of 
the public alarm, some persons proposed to call on all 
the Grecian states, and even the king of Macedonia,' 
to unite for the general defence of Greece ; to antici¬ 
pate Artaxerxes, and to carry the war into his domini¬ 
ons. Demosthenes, who, after having distinguished 
himself in his pleadings in the courts of justice, has 
lately taken an active part in public affairs, spoke in 
opposition to this proposal ; but he strongly insisted 
on the necessity of putting ourselves in a state of de¬ 
fence. He has foreseen and provided for every thing ; 
stated what number of ships, what infantry, and what 
cavalry will be necessary, and in what manner the re¬ 
quisite supplies may be raised. The discernment of. 
the orator has byen greatly applauded. In fact, such 
prudent measures will be of the highest utility to us 
against Artaxerxes, should he invade Greece, and. 
against bur present enemies, should he have no such 
design/ It has been since known that the king 

’Diod. lib. 16, p. 433. y Demosth. de Class, p. 13G. 
'Lit. Phil. ap. Demosth. p. 114. * Uemosth. de Rhod. 

p. 114. 
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of Persia had no thoughts of attacking us, and w< 
have no longer thought seriously of any thing. 

I know not how to accustom myself to these pe¬ 
riodical excesses of despondence and confidence ; we 
pass in a moment from despair to exultation. An in¬ 
dividual who never, acquires experience by his errors is 
deservedly abandoned to his folly ; but in what light 
must we view a whole nation which, solely occupied 
by the present, bestows not a thought on either the 
pastor future, and which forgets its fears, as a flash of 
lightning or peal of thunder is forgotten when it is past. 
The greater part of. the people of Athens speak of the 
king of Persia with dread, and of the king of Macedon 
with contempt.* They do not observe that the latter 
prince has not failed for some time to take every op¬ 
portunity to make incursions into our territories ; that 
he has seized on our islands of Imbros and Lemnos ; 
that be has loaded with chains such of our citizens as 
had settled on those countries : that lie has taken 
several of our ships on the coasts of Euboea ; and that 
still more recently he has made a descent on Attica, 
at Marathon, and carried off the sacred galley.' This 
insult, offered to us at the very place which was for¬ 
merly the scene of our glory, has made us blush ; but 
with us the colour of shame soon disappears. 

Philip is continually present every where. No 
sooner had he quitted our shores than he flew to the 
maritime parts of Thrace, took the fortress of Methone, 
demolished ijt, and distributed the fertile fields around 
it to his soldier^ of whom he is the idol. 

h Demosth. de lthod. p.347. 0 Id. in Phil. 1. p. 52. 
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During the siege of that city, he swam over the 
river. d An arrow shot by.an archer, or from a ma¬ 
chine, struck him in the right eye ; e and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the extreme pain he must have suffered, he re¬ 
gained the bank from which he had swimtned. His 
physician Critolmlus has extracted the arrow with 
great .skill the eye is not disfigured, but it is deprived 
of sight.* 

’ This accident has diminished his ardour : he is 
now besieging the fortress of 1 leru a, to which we have 
just claims. Athens is in commotion, and the general 
assembly has passed a decree to raise a contribution 
of sixty talents,! fit out forty galleys, and enrol those 
who have not attained their forty-filth year."’! The.-.o 
preparations require time; the winter approaches, 
and the expedition must be deferred till the ensuing 
summer. 

In the midst of the alarm occasioned by the pro¬ 
jects of the Persian monarch, and the enterprises of 
the king of Macedon, ambassadors arrived from the 
king of Lacedaemon, and others at the same time from 
the Megalopolitans, whose city lie has besieged. Ar- 
ehidamus proposed to us to join the Lacedfemonians, 
and restore the cities of Greece to the situation in 

* Callisth. ap. Plat, in Parall. t. ii. p. 307. * Strati, 

lib. 7 ■ p. 330 ; lib. 8. p. 374. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 434. 

.1 ustin. lib. 7. c. 6. ' Plin. lib. 7 . c. 37. p. 395. * A para¬ 

site who followed Philip, named Clidemus, after that prince 
was wounded appeared with a plaster on his eye. (/Elian. Hist. 
Anim. lib. 9. c. 7.) f 3^4,000 livres (13,500/.) * Demosth. 

Olynth, 3. p. 35. { Towards the month of October, in the 

year 353 before Christ. 
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which they were before the late wars. All usurpations 
and encroachments were to be given back, and all 
new settlements destroyed. The Thebans have taken 
from us Oi'opus ; they were to be forced to restore it: 
they have razed Thespis; and Plattea ; they should be 
rebuilt: they have founded Megalopolis in Arcadia, 
to restrain the incursions of the Lacedaemonians; it 
should be demolished. The orators and citizens were 
divided in their. opinions. Demosthenes h clearly 
showed that the execution of this project would in¬ 
deed weaken the Thebans our enemies, but must in¬ 
crease the power of the Lacedaemonians our allies, 
and that our safety depended entirely on our being 
able to maintain a proper balance between those two 
republics. Both parties have united to support his 
opinion *with their suffrages. 

In the mean time, the Phocians have furnished 
the Lacedemonians with troops, and the Thebans 
and other states have sent assistance to the Megalopo- 
litans. Many battles have already been fought, and 
after much bloodshed, peace will soon be con- 
,eluded. 1 

The war in the northern provinces of Greece has 
not been less murderous and destructive. The Pho¬ 
cians, Boeotians, and Thessalians, by turns conquerors 
and conquered, continue a contest which religion and 
national jealousy render extremely cruel. An inci¬ 
dent that has lately happened presents but a melan¬ 
choly prospect. Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae in Thes- 

. k Demosth. pro Megalop. p, 154. * Diod. Sic. lib. 16. 

p. 438. 
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saly, has entered into a league with the Phocians to ? 
subjugate the Thessalians. The latter Have implored 
the assistance of Philip, who has immediately hastened; 
to their succour. After some indecisive actions, two 
successive defeats have obliged him to 'retire into 
Macedonia. It was imagined that he was reduced to 
the last extremity, and his soldiers began to desert, 
when, on a sudden, he again appeared in Thessaly. 
His troops, and those of the Thessalians his allies, 
amounted to more than twenty-three thousand foot, 
and three thousand horse. Onomarchus, at the head 
of twenty thousand foot, and three hundred horse, had 
joined Lycophron. The Phocians, after an obstinate 
resistance, have been defeated, and driven towards the 
sea-shore, from which was seen at a distance the fleet 
of the Athenians, commanded by Chares. The greater 
part of the fugitives, having thrown themselves into 
the sea to swim to the Athenian ships,-perished, with 
Onomarchus their general, whose body Philip caused 
to be hung on a gibbet. The loss of the Phocians 
is very considerable; six thousand were slain in the 
battle, and three thousand, who had surrendered pri¬ 
soners at discretion, have been thrown into the sea as 
wretches guilty of sacrilege. 11 

The Thessalians, by joining with Philip,, have 
thrown down the barrier which obstructed the progress 
of his ambition. For some years, he had suffered the 
Greeks to enfeeble each other,- and from his throne, 
as from a watch tower, 1 had waited the moment when 

k Diod. lib. IS. p. 435. Pausan. lib. 10 , c. 2. p. 802. * Jus¬ 

tin. lib. 8. c. 1. 
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some one of the contending parties should solicit his 
assistance. He is now authorised to interfere in - the 
affairs of Greece. Every where the multitude, unable 
to penetrate his intentions, believe him inflamed with 
a zeal for religion; on every side, they exclaim that 
he has owed his victory to the sanctity of the cause 
which he supported, and that the gods have chosen 
him to avenge the insult offered to their altars. He 
had himself foreseen the advantages to lie derived from 
such an opinion; and, before the battle, had com- 
martded his soldiers to crown themselves with laurels, 
as if he marched to the attack in the name of the 
divinity of Delphi, to whom that tree is conse¬ 
crated.™ 

Intentions so pure, and success so splendid, have 
exalted the admiration of the Greeks to enthusiasm. 
We hear of nothing but this prince, his extraordinary 
abilities and exemplary virtues. The following is an 
anecdote which is related of him. 

He had in his army a soldier renowned for his 
bravery, but insatiably avaricious." The soldier had 
embarked for some distant expedition, and, his vessel 
having been lost, he was cast, half dead, upon the 
shore. A Macedonian, who cultivated a small field 
in the neighbourhood, bearing of his misfortune, has- 
tened to his assistance, preserved his life, took him to 
his house, gave up to him his bed, and during a whole 
month ai tended him with unwearied assiduity, and 
afforded him every aid which pity and humanity could 

" Justin, lib. 8. c. 2. £ Senec. de Benefc lib, 4. c. 37. 
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-suggest. He afterward furnished him with the money 
necessary to be enable him to return to Philip. You 
shall be convinced of my gratitude, said the soldier at 
parting, should I ever again see the king my master. 
He arrived, related to Philip his misfortune, but said 
not a word of him to whose humanity he was indebted 
for his life. As a recompense for his sufferings in the 
service of his sovereign, he asked a small house near 
the place to which he had been carried by the waves, 
and which was no other than the house of his bene¬ 
factor. The king immediately granted his request; 
but being soon after informed of the whole truth of 
the transaction, by a letter from the owner of the 
.house, written with much frankness and spirit, he ex¬ 
pressed the highest indignation, and commanded the 
governor of the province to put the latter again in 
possession of his dwelling, and to brand the forehead 
of the soldier with a mark of infamy. 

This action has been extolled to the skies: I ap¬ 
prove without admiring it. Philip himself deserved 
more to be punished than the ungrateful and rapacious 
soldier; for the subject who solicits an unjust grant, is 
less culpable than the prince who bestows it without 
examination. What then ought Philip to have done 
after having branded the soldier with infamy? To 
have renounced the wretched prerogative of being 
generous with the property of another, and to have 
engaged by a solemn promise to all his subjects, never 
again to be so inattentive in the distribution of his 
favours. 
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IN THE ARCHONSIIIP OF AR1STODEMUS. 

The 11th year of the 107th Olympiad. 

Trim the oil of July of the year 352 , to the 22 d of July of the year 351 , btfore 

Christ. 

LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

I have mentioned, in one of my former letters, 
that, to prevent the excursions of Philip, and confine 
him to his own (dominions, it had been resolved to 
raise sixty talents, and send into Thrace forty galleys, 
with a ’powerful army. After about eleven months 
employed in preparations, we have at last raised five 
talents,* and fitted out two galleys," the commanded' 
which #as to be given to Cbaridemus. He was just 
ready to sail, when a report was spread that Philip 
was sick, that he was dead; on which we immediately 
disarmed ; while Philip immediately marched toward 
Thermopylaj. He was about to fall on Phocis/ from 
whence he might easily have entered Attica, but for¬ 
tunately we had a fleet on the neighbouring coast, 
which was conveying a body of troops to the-assist¬ 
ance of the Phocians. Nausiclus, their gener&l, landed 
them as soon as possible, and immediately took pos¬ 
session of the defile; on which Philip abandoned his 
design, and retired toward Macedonia. 1 * 

M 7 e have been much elated at this event. Our 
allies have congratulated us on it, and we have de- 

* 27,000 livres (1,125/,) • Bemosth. Olynth. 3. p. 35. 

11 Died. lib. 16. p. 437. ^ Id. ibid. p. 436. Demosth. Phil. 1. 

p. 49. Oros. lib. 3. c. 12. 
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creed thanksgivings to the gods, and eulogiums to the 
troops/ Wretched city! in which to take possession 
of a post without opposition is esteemed an act of 
bravery, and to escape defeat a subject of triumph! 

Some days since, the general assembly took into 
consideration our disputes with the king of Macedon. 
Demosthenes ascended the rostrum,* and painted in 
the strongest colours the indolence and frivolity of the 
Athenians, the ignorance and absurd measures of {heir 
leaders, arid the ambition and activity of Philip. 

He proposed to fit out a fleet, to raise a body of 
troops, composed, at least in part, of citizens,* to carry 
the war into Macedonia, and not to terminate it, ex¬ 
cept by an advantageous treaty, of a decisive victory." 
For, said he,' unless we speedily attack Philip in his 
own dominions, it will probably not be long before he 
attacks us in ours/ He fixed the number of'soldiers 
which it would be necessary to enrol, and proposed 
means for providing for their subsistence. v 

Such measures would disconcert the schemes of 
Philip, and prevent him from making war on us at the 
expense of our allies, whose ships he seizes with im¬ 
punity/ They would at the same time re-animate the 
courage of those who have bedn obliged to throw 
themselves into his arms, and who bear the yoke of 
his alliance with that fear and hatred which the pride 
of an ambitious prince inspires/ 

Demosthenes explained and enforced what he pro- 

' r Demosth, de Fats. Leg. p. 306. Ulp.ibid. p. 365. * De- 

mosth. Phil. 1. p. 47. 1 Id. ibid, p. 50. " Id. ibid. p. 49. 

1 Id. ibid. p. 54. A Id. ibid, 52. “ * Id. ibid. p. 48. 
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posed with equal perspicuity and energy. He possesses 
that eloquence which compels his hearers to recognise 
themselves and their conduct in the mortifying picture 
which he drew of their past errors and present situa¬ 
tion. 

“ See,” exclaimed he, “ to what a height of auda¬ 
city Philip has at length arrived/ He deprives you 
of the choice of war or peace, braves you with his 
menaces, and talks, as we are informed, in the most 
insolent style. Not satisfied with his former acquisi¬ 
tions, he is still in pursuit of further conquests, and, 
while we sit down inactive and irresolute, incloses us 
on all sides with his toils. When, therefore, O niy coun¬ 
trymen! when will*you exert your vigour? When 
forced by some necessity. Just Heaven! what more 
urgent necessity can there be to freemen than the dis¬ 
grace attendant on misconduct? Will you perpetually 
walk about in the public places, each inquiring of the 
other, ‘ What new advices?’ Can any thing be more 
new than that a man of Macedon should conquer the 
Athenians, and give law to Greece?—* Is Philip dead? 
—No; but dangerously ill.’—How are you concerned 
in those rumours? Even should he die, you would 
soon raise up another Philip by your negligence and 
cowardice. 

“ You lose the time for action in frivolous deli¬ 
berations. Your generals, instead of appearing at 
the head of your armies, parade in the processions of 
your priest?, to add splendor to the public ceremonies. 1 ’ 


* Demosth. Phil. l,*p. 48. 


k Id. ibid. p. 51. 
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Your armies are only composed of mercenaries, the 
dregs of foreign nations, vile robbers, who lead their 
chiefs rather than are lead by them, sometimes into 
the countries of your allies, of whom they are the 
terror, and sometimes to those of the barbarians, who 
deprive you of them at - the very time when you most 
want their assistance.' Indecision and confusion 
prevail in your preparations : d your projects have 
neither plan nor foresight. You are the slaves of 
circumstances, and opportunities perpetually escape 
you. Like unskilful boxers, you never think of 
guarding against a blow until you have received it. 
If you hear that Philip is in the Chersonesus, imme¬ 
diately you pass a decree to send forces thither. If 
he is said to be at Thermopylae, instantly another 
decree passes for the troops to march thither. You 
hurry up and down, and follow wherever he himself 
conducts you, but only arrive time enough to be 
witnesses of his success.’'' * 

The whole harangue is full of similar strokes. 
The style of Thucydides, which the orator proposed 
to himself as a model, it is said, is distinctly per¬ 
ceivable in it. f As I left the assembly, I heard 
many of the Athenians lavishing their praises on 
Demosthenes, and inquiring what news from the 
Phocians. 

You will perhaps put to- me the same question. 
They were supposed to be without resource after the 


c Demosth. Philip. 1. p. SO. * Id. ibid. p. 58. * Id. ibid, 

p. 53. * Dionys. Halic. ,de Thucyd. Jud. c. 53. t, ri. p. 944. 
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victory of Philip, but they have the tiensures of 

Delphi at their disposal ; and, as they have increased 

the pay of their troops, they attract to their standard 

all the mercenaries who roam over Greece. The last 
* 

campaign has produced nothing decisive : they have 
lost some battles, and they have gained some; they 
have ravaged the country of the Locrians, while their 
own has been laid waste by the Thebans.' 

Our friends, who much regret jour absence, con¬ 
tinue to meet from time to time at my house. Yes¬ 
terday evening the question w as pi oposed, Why great 
men are so rare, and only appear at intervals ? The 
debate on it continued a long time. Chrysophilus 
denied the fact, and maintained that Nature does not 
favour bne age or country more than another. Would 
fame, added he, ever have celebrated Lycurgus, if 
he had been born a slaver or Homer, if he had 
lived at a time when the language of his country was 
not y$t formed ? Who can affirm, that, in our time, 
ampng civilised or barbarous nations, we might not 
find other Homers or Lycurguses employed in the 
discharge of the vilest functions ; Nature, ever free 
and ever rich in her productions, scatters minds en¬ 
dowed with genius over the earth, but circumstances 
.done can expand and perfect their powers. 


« Diod. lib. 16. i>. 436, &c. 
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IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF THESSALUS. 

The 2d year of the 107th Olympiad. 

( Turn/ ihe 2S ’il of July of the year 331, to the UtA if July <f thy year 330, 
before Chritt.) 

1 

• LETTER OF APOLLODORUS, ‘ 
Artemisia, queen of Curia, is dead; she has 
survived her brother and husband Mausolus only two 
years. h You know that Mausolus was one of those 
kings whom the court of Susa keeps as it were in 
garrison on the frontiers of the empires to defend its 
entrance, , It is s^id, that his wife, who governed 
him, having gathered up his ashes, mixed them, from 
an excess of affection, with her drink.' Her grief is 
also said tp have been the cause of her death, 1 She 
has, however, pursued, with no less .ardour, the am¬ 
bitious projects with which she had inspired him. By 
adding treachery 1 to a concurrence of some fortunate 
circumstances, he acquired possession of the islands 
of Cos, Rhodes, and several Grecian cities, and Arte- 
me&ia has retained them in obedience.® 

Observe, I intreat you, how false and fatal are 
the ideas which govern this world, and especially 
those which sovereigns form to themselves of power 
and glory. Ilad Artemisia understood tire true in- 

k Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 443. i Aul. Gell, lib; 10. c. 18. 
Val. Max. lib. 4. c. 6. extern. N® 1. k Theop. ap. Harpocr. in 
’AStrab. lib. 14. p. 656. Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 3. e. 31. t. ii. 
p. 326. i Demosth. de Rhod, Libert, p.. 144. ■ Id. ibid, 

p. 147. 
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tferests of her husbaud, she would have taught him to 
leave fraud and oppression to extensive empires, and 
to found his Own pow er and honour on the happiness 
of his province and the love of his people, who only 
ask Of their governors not to be Heated as enemies. 
But she wished to make of him a species of conqueror. 
Both were lavbh of the blood and fortunes ot theii 
subjects; 0 and with what view? To embellish the 
little city of Halicarnassus, and render illustrious the 
memory of a petty viceroy of the king of Persia. 

Artemisia neglected no means which she imagined 
might bestow immortality on her husband. She in¬ 
vited, by rewards, the most distinguished men of 
genius to‘employ themselVes in recording the actions 
of Mausolus. Poems and tragedies have been 
written in bis honour, and the orators of Greece 
solicited to compose his eulogium. Many of them 
have entered the lists, 0 and Isocrates and some of his 
disciples have become competitors. Theopompus, 
who is employed in writing the history of Greece, 
has. carried off the prize from his master, and had the 
weakness to boast of his success.' I one day asked 
him whether, while writing the pauegyric of a man 
whose sordid avarice had ruined so many families, 
the pen did not frequently drop from his hand ?q He 
answered : I have now spoken as an orator; anothei 
time I shall speak as an historian. Such is the false- 

■ Tbeop,. fcp. Harpocr. in MawVevA ’ Aul. Gell.lib. 10 
v 18. Plut.JK.Rhet. Vit. t. ii. p. 838. Suid. in Isocr. Taylor, 
Lect. Ly», $.#. I Theop. ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. 10 
4 3. p, q T®p. »p*- Harpocr. et Suid in MauVwA 
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hood and baseness of which eloquence permits itself 
to be guilty, and which we have the meanness to 
pardon. 

Artemisia at the same time caused to be built for 
Mausolus a tomb, which apparently will only immor¬ 
talise the artists employed in its construction. I have 
seen the plan of it: it is a long square, four hundred 
and eleven feet in circuit. The principal part of the 
edifice, surrounded by thirty six columns, is to be de¬ 
corated on its four fronts by four of the mosSMamous 
sculptors in Greece, Briaxis, Scopas, Leochares, and 
Timotheus.—Above is to be a pyramid, op which is 
to be placed a car with four horses. The car will be 
of marble, and by the hand of Pythis. The total 
height of the monument is to be one hundred, and forty 
feet/* ‘ < 

It is already in great forwardness,; and as Idrieus, 
who succeeds his sister Artemisia, does not interest 
himself so much as the la*e queen in its comple¬ 
tion, the artists have declared that they will consider 
it as an honour and duty to finish it without requiring 
any reward.' The foundations heve been laid in the 
middle of an open place laid out’by Mausolus, 1 on a 
piece of ground naturally disposed in the form of a 
theatre, which extends in a descent to the sea. The 
traveller, when he enters the harbour, cannot but sur¬ 
vey the scene which presents itself with admiration. 

' Plin. lib. 36. c. 5. t. ii. p. 728. * If Pliny, in the descrip¬ 

tion of this edifice, made use of Grecian measures, the 411 feet 
in circuit will be reduced to 388 feet 2 inches French (4134 feet 
Eng.) j and the 140 feet in height to 132 feet 2 inches 8 lines; 
French ("140 feet 7 inches Ener.) * Plin. ibid. 1 Vitruv, 1ft. 2. 
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On one side is the royal palace, and on the other the 
temple of Venus and Mercury, situate near the foun¬ 
tain of Salmacis. In front, the publie market extends 
along the shorebeyond which is the open place 
above-mentioned ; and still farther, the citadel and 
temple of Mars, on the top of which is a colossal 
statue. The tomb of Mptisolus, intended to fix the 
eye after it has rested a moment on these superb edi¬ 
fices, vyll no doubt be one of the finest monuments in 
the wofld ; u but it should have been consecrated to the; 
memory of a benefactor to mankind. 

Idrieus, when he ascended the throne,' received 
orders from Artaxerxes to send a body of auxiliaries 
against the kings of Cyprus, who have revolted. Pho- 
cion commands them, in conjunction with Evagbras, 
who formerly reigned in that island. Their intention 
is to begin by the siege of Salamis.* 

The king of Persia has more extensive views : he 
is making preparations for the conquest of Egypt. I 
hope you will already have taken proper measures 
for your security. He has demanded troops from us, 
and from the other states of Greece. We have re¬ 
fused him, and so also have the I -acedmmonians : it 
is sufficient for us that we have let him have Phocion. 
The Grecian cities of Asia have already promised him 
six thousand men. Thebes will furnish him with one 
thousand, and Argos with three thousand, which will 
be commanded by Nicostratus, an able general, but 
whose phrensy it is to imitate Hercules. In battle he 
wears a lion-skin over his shoulders, and carries a 

.,-* < Wkrnv. lib.'S.,.c. 8';* Strab. lib. 14. p. 656. Plin. ibid. 

* Diodiok:. lib. 16. p. 440. 
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club in his hand. He is sent by the particular desire 
of Artaxerxes. T 

For some time past we have let out for hire our 
generals, soldiers, and sailors, to the kings’ of Persia, 
who have always been very desirous to have Greeks 
in their service, for whom they pay a great price. 
Various motives compel ohr republics to consent to 
this traffic ; the necessity of ridding themselves of fo¬ 
reign mercenaries, whom die peace renders useless, 
and who are a burthen^the state; the de,sire of pro¬ 
curing for their citizens, impoverished by war, a pay 
that may restore their fortunes; the fear of losing the 
protection and alliance of the great king ; and, lastly, 
the hope of obtaining such a pecuniary donation 
as may replenish the exhausted public treasury. The 
Thebans have just received from Artaxerxes* the sum 
of three hundred talents.* We are insulted By a king 
of Macedon, and bought by a king of Persia : are we 
not sufficiently degraded ? 

IN THE ARC.HONSH1P OF APOLLODOR .U&. 

The 3d year of the 107th Olympiad. 

( From th* lltft of July of the year 350, to the 30 th of June of the year 349 
before Christ.) 

We received the three following Letters on the same day. 

LETTER OF NICETAS. 

I laugh at the fears with which many people 
wish to fill us. The power of Philip can never be 

J Diod. Sic. lib. 16. page 442. 1 Id. ibid, page- 438. 

1,620,000 lirres («7;S0 01.) 

VQL. IV. » D 
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durable; it is only founded on perfidy, falsehood, and 
perjury.* He is detested by Ids allies, whom he has 
frequently deceived ; by his. subjects and soldiers, 
harassed and exhausted by expeditions from which 
they derive no advantage; by the principal officers of 
his army, who are punished if they do not succeed in 
an enterprise, and mortified if they do, for he is so 
jealous that he would sooner pardon them a shameful 
defeat than too brilliant success. They live in mortal 
fear, ever exposed to the slanders of the courtiers, 
and the envious suspicions of a. prince who has re¬ 
served to himself all the glory that can be acquired in 
Macedon. 11 

His kingdom is in a deplorable situation ; its har¬ 
vests fail, its commerce is destroyed. Poor and weak 
in itself, it is still more enfeebled by its aggrandise¬ 
ment.' 1 The slightest reverse of fortune will overturn 
that prosperity which Philip owes only to the incapa¬ 
city of our generals, and to the methods of corruption 
which he has so shamefully but so successfully em¬ 
ployed throughout Greece. 11 

His partisans extol his personal qualities ; but I 
will repeat to you'.w hat I have heard from those who 
have had opportunities to view him near and observe 
his real character. 

Propriety and regularity of manners cannot pro¬ 
cure his esteem, but vice is almost always rewarded 
with his friendship.* He disdains the man who is 

* ‘y „", ■ *’ ’■ 

* 3De0)OSjrt). Olynth. 2. p. 22. Pausan. lib. 8. c. 7. p. til2. 
Justin, ljb. 9. c. 8,; * Demos th. Olyiith. 2 . p. 23; ct ad Phi- 
lip|£|pist. p.-t%$. . * Icbibid. , * Id. de Fall. Leg. p. 334, 341, 
&c. * Id. Qtynth. 9. p. 83. Theoph. ap. Athen. lib. 6. p. 260. 
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only virtuous, repulses the man of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience who only gives him advice/ and courts flat¬ 
tery with as much eagerness as flattery courts other 
princes. Whoever would please, obtain his favour, 
and be admitted to his private parties, must have 
a constitution strong enough to partake in his de¬ 
bauchery, and talents to amuse him and excite his' 
laughter. A few pleasantries, strokes of satire, witti¬ 
cisms, verses, and obscene songs, are sufficient to ob¬ 
tain his highest favour ; on which account, if we ex¬ 
cept Antipater, Parmenio, and two or three other 
men of merit, bis court is only a wretched assembly of 
knaves, musicians, poets, and buffoons/ who applaud 
him right' or wrong. Persons of this description, 
throng to Macedon from every part of Greece. 

Callias, who is so expert a buffoon; Cahias, not 
long since the public slave of this city, from which he 
has been driven, is now one of his principal courtiers. 11 
Agathocles, another slave, has raised himself to pre¬ 
ferment by the same means; Philip, to reward him, 
has placed him at the head of a detachment of his 
troops:' and, lastly, Thrasydoeus, the silliest and 
grossest of flatterers, has just obtained a sovereignty 
in Thessaly. 11 

These despicable men are publicly called the friends 
of the king, and the scourges of Macedon; 1 their nutn 

• f Isoer. JBp. ad Philip, t. i p. 437. * Demosth. Olynth. 2. 

p. 23. Theoph. ap. Ather.. lib. 10. p. 439. Id. ap. I'olyb. in 
Excerpt. Val. p. 21. k Demosth. Olynth. 2. p. 24. ‘Theoph. 
ap. Alhen. lib, 6. c. 17. p. 259. * Id.ibid. c. 13. p. 249. ’Id. 
ibid. lib. 4, c. 19. p. 167* 
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ber is excessive, and their power boundless. Not 
satisfied with the treasures which he lavishes on them, 
they persecute tire honest citizens, and despoil them 
of their property, or sacrifice them to their revenge.” 
With theol he riots in the most shameful intemperance, 
passing whole nights in drinking, almost continually 
intoxicated and furious, striking every one who ap¬ 
proaches him, and committing excesses which cannot 
be recollected without a blush. n 

It is not only within the walls of his palace that he 
thus degrades the dignity of the throne, but he dis¬ 
honours it in the face of nations. Have we not seen 
him, when lately he was among the Thessalians, so 
famed for their intemperance, invite them to frequent 
entertainments, intoxicate himself with them, amuse 
them with his pleasantries, leap, dance, and act by 
turns the part of the buffoon and pantomime? 0 

No, Anacharsis, never can I believe that such u 
stage-player was born to enslave Greece. 

LETTER OF AVOLLODORUS. 

Received on the same day with the preceding 

I cannot get rid of my fears for the present state of 
Greece. In vain do I hear my country men boast of the 
number of its inhabitants, the valour of its soldiers, and 
the splendour of their ancient victories. In vain am I 
told that Philip will set bounds to his conquests, and 
that his enterprises have hitherto been coloured by 

* Theop, ap. Athen. lib, 6. page *80. " Id. ibid ; Hb. to. 

c 10. p. 439, • Id. ibid, iib. 6. c. IT. P. *60. 
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specious pretexts. I fear the insufficiency of our 

means of defence, and I distrust his real intentions. 

* 

The states of Greece are enfeebled and corrupted; 
they have no longer laws or citizens, any idea of real 
glory, or zeal for the good of the country: every where 
wc only see vile mercenaries in the place of soldiers, 
and plunderers instead of generals. 

Our republics will never unite against Philip. 
Some are t ngaged in a war which must complete their 
destruction, and others have nothing in common but 
jealousies and claims which must prevent their union.' 
The example of Athens might perhaps make a greater 
impression on them than their private interests; but 
here nothing is seen but festivals and shows. We 
endure the insults of Philip with the same courage as 
our forefathers braved dangers. The impetuous elo¬ 
quence of Demosthenes cannot rouse us from our 
supineness. When I see him ascend the rostrum, I 
seem to hear him cry amidst the tombs of our ancient 
warriors . Ye ashes extinc^l ye dry bones, arise, and 
defend your country! 

On the other side, R^jipfve lh«*t Philip, the single 
confidant of his own secrets, the sole dispenser of his 
treasures, the most able general of Greece, the bravest 
soldier in his army, foresees, conceives, and executes 
every thing himself; anticipates events, derives advan¬ 
tage from them when that is possible, and yields to 
them when to yield is necessary . q Remember that 
his troops are extremely well disciplined ; r that he 

r Demosth. Phil. 4. p, 102. Id. de Coron. p. 47*. 4 Id. 

Olynth. 1. p. 1. ' Id. Olynth.«. p. 23. 
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exercises tjjern continually; that in time of peace he 
makes them' perform inarches of three hundred stadia,* 
■With arms and baggage; * that at all times he is at 
their head; that he removes them with an alarming 
expedition from one extremity of his kingdom to the 
other; and that they have learned of him to make no 
difference between summer and winter, between fa¬ 
tigue and rest 1 Recollect, that if the interior country 
of Macedonia exhibits marks of the calamities of war, 
he has found abundant resources in the gold mines 
which belong to him, in the spoils of the cities and 
states he has conquered, and in the trade of the 
nations which begin to frequent the ports he has 
made himself master of in Thessaly.' Observe, that, 
since he lias been on the throne, he has proposed to 
himself but one object, which he has had the courage 
leisurely to prosecute ; that he takes no step without 
mature reflexion, nor proceeds to a second till he is 
assured of the success of die first; that he is besides 
actuated by an insatiable thirst of glory, which he 
seeks in the midst of dangers, in the thickest of the 
battle, and wherever it hiay be dearest purchased. 11 
Remember, in fine, that fiis operations are always 
guided l>y times and places. The frequent revolts of 
the Thracians, Illyrians, and other barbarous nations, 
he quells with his victorious armies; while lie attacks 
the states of Greece with incursions to try their 
strength, apologies to justify his enterprises, artifices 

* Afcre ft,# eleveo leagues. • Folyaen. Strateg. lib. 4. c. 
2. IjSethosih. Philip. 4. p. 92. Id. ad Philip. Epist. 

p. 119. “ Demosth. Olynth. 2. p. 23. 
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to divide and enfeeble them; and the poison of Cor¬ 
ruption to reduce them to slavery.* 

He has infected them with that destructive and 
fatal contagion which withers honour to the roots : y 
he retains in his pay the public orators, the ftrincipal 
citizens, and even entire cities. Sometimes he gives 
up his conquests to his allies, who thus become the 
instruments of his ambition till they may be made 
its victims. 2 As men of genius and abilities have 
always considerable influence on the public opinion, 
he maintains with them a constant correspondence,* 
and offers them an asylum at his court when they are 
dissatisfied with the treatment they receive from their 
country. b 

His partisans are so numerous, and, when occa¬ 
sion requires/ so well seconded by his secret negocia- 
tions, that, notwithstanding the doubts which may 
bo entertained of the regard, he pays to his word or 
oath, and notwithstanding all ought to be convinced 
that his hatred is less fatal than his friendship, the 
Thessalians have not hesitated to throw themselves 
into his arms, and many other states wait only a fit 
opportunity to follow their example. 

Yet an idea of feebleness is still annexed to his 
power, because we have as yet only seen it in its 
infancy. I have heard many persons, and even men 
of good understanding, say, that'the projects attri- 

* Demoath. da Cor. p. 475 et 48$. Justin, lib. 9. c. 8. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 16. p. 451. » Demosth. de Halon. p. 71. De Fals, 

Leg. p. 334, 341, &c. .* Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 315, * Jsoer, Ep. 

ad Phil. " vEschin, de Fals. Leg. p. 414. 
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buted to Philip are much beyond the strength of his 
kingdom ; as if the question merely related to Mace¬ 
donia, such as it formerly was, and not rather to an 
empire which, during ten years,’has been forming 
by progressive and consolidated augmentations, and 
to a prince whose genius increases a hundred fold 
the resources'of his states, and whose activity, no 
less astonishing, multiplies in the same propostion 
the number of his troops and the moments of his 
life. 

In vain may we flatter ourselves that his life is 
passed in licentiousness and debauchery; in vain 
may calumny represent him to us as the most despi¬ 
cable and dissolute of mem* The time which other 
sovereigns lose in the insipidity of indolence, he gives 
to his pleasures ; and that which they bestow on 
their pleasures, he dedicates to the interests of his 
kingdom. Would to heaven that, instead of the 
vices attributed to him, he had other defects; 
that he was devoid of penetration, obstinate in 
his opinions, inattentive in his choice of mi¬ 
nisters and generals, and that he conducted his 
enterprises without vigilance, or any regular plan! 
Philip has perhaps the defect of admiring men of wit, 
a.- if he himself did not possess more than any person. 
A stroke of pleasantry may please, but cannot govern 
turn. 

In fine, our orators, to inspire the people with 
confidence, incessantly tell them that a power 


Polyb. in Excerpt. Vales, p. fS. 
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founded on injustice and perfidy cannot subsist. 
Without doubt, it could not, if other states were 
not equally perfidious and unjust; but the reign of 
virtue is over, and it now is force alone that governs 
mankind. 

My dear Anaeharsis, when I reflect on the 
astonishing progress which Philip has* made in a 
few years and when 1 think on that assemblage 
of eminent qualities and favourable circumstances of 
which I have here given you the sketch, I cannot 
avoid concluding that Philip was bom to enslave 
Greece. 


LETTER OF CALLIMEDON. 

Received on the same day with the two preceding letters. 

I adore Philip: he loves glory, genius, women/ 
and wine.' On the throne he is the greatest of kings,* 
in society the most amiable of men. How does he 
exhibit to advantage the wit of others; and how 
much are others enchanted with that which he 
himself displays! What ease and politeness in his 
manner ! what taste in all he says, and what grace in 
all he does! 

The king of Macedon is sometimes obliged to 
treat the vanquished harshly; but Philip is humane, 
mild, affable/ and essentially good : I am sure he is, 
for he wishes to be beloved; 8 and besides I have 

* Athen. lib. 13. p. 578. Plut. Conjug. Precept, t. ii. p. 
141. Id. Apophth. p. 178. * Cicer. de Offie. lib. 1. c. 96. t 

iii. p. 203. ' Id. ibid. * Justin, lib. 9. c. 8. 
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heard it said by I know not whom, perhaps by my- 
‘self, that whoever is such a triend to mirth and plea¬ 
santry can never be base and cruel. 

His anger is kindled and extinguished in a mo¬ 
ment. Without gall or rancour, he is as much supe¬ 
rior to offence as to praise. Our orators load him 
•with the molt insolent reproaches, and his subjects 
themselves frequently tell him disagreeable truths. 
He says that he is under obligations to the former, 
because they teach him to correct his faults and to 
the latter, because they instruct him in his duties. 
A woman of the lower class of people came to him, 
intreating him to terminate her law-suit. I have 
not time, answered he. Why then do you continue 
on the throne? returned she. He felt the force of 
this reply, and immediately not only heard and 
decided her shit, but ordered all the causes which 
were pending to be brought before him. 1 ’ Another 
time he fell asleep during the pleadings, and yet 
condemned one of the parties to pay a iiue. “ I 
appeal,” exclaimed the person against whom he gave 
sentence. “ And to whom do you appeal?” “ To 
the king, when more attentive.” Immediately he re¬ 
vised the proceedings, acknowledged his error, and 
paid himself the fine he had imposed. 11 

Would you know whether he forgets the services 
which have been rendered him ? He had received 
some from Philon while he was a hostage at Thebes, 
ten ysahs ago at least. Not long since the Thebans 

k Wit. Apophth. t. ji. p. 177■ ' Id. ibid. p. 179. k Id 

ibid. #17*. 
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sent deputies to him, among the number of whom 
was Pinion. The king wished to load him with his 
favours; 1 anti meeting only with refusals, “Why,"’ 
said he, “ do you envy me the glory and pleasure of 
excelling you in conferring benefits?”” 1 ; .. 

After the taking of a certain city, one of the pri¬ 
soners who were put up to sale claimed his friendship., 
The king, surprised, ordered him to be brought near 
him. He was sitting, and the stranger whispered 
him: Let your robe fall lower, for your posture at 
present is not decent. He is right, exclaimed Philip, 
he is my friend ; let. him be set at liberty." 

I might relate to you a thousand anecdotes of his 
mildness and moderation. His courtiers advised him 
to punish severely Nicanor, who was incessantly, 
blaming his administration and his conduct: but he 
replied : “ This man is not the worst of the Macedo¬ 
nians, and perhaps 1 am in fault for, having neglected 
him.” He immediately inquired into his case, 
learned that Nicanor was irritated by his necessities, 
and afforded, him relief. Nicanor afterwards only 
spoke of him in terms of the highest eulogium; and 
Philip said to his accusers: “ You now see that it 
depends on a king to cause or prevent the complaints 
of his subjects.”" Some other person having indulged 
in severe but witty pleasantries at his expense, the. 
courtiers proposed to the king to banish him. “ I 
shall take care not to do that,” said Philip; “ for 

1 DcmosUi. de Eals. Leg. p, 314. ■ Plut. Apophth. t. li. 

p. 178. " Id. ibid. ° Id, ibid, p. 177. 
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he will then go and say every where else what he has 
said here.”*' 

* At the siege of some town, he had his collar-bone 
broken by a stone. The surgeon who dressed his 
wound asked him to grant him a favour." “ I cannot 
refuse you,” said Philip, smiling; “ for you have me 
by the throat.” 

His court is the asylum of genius and pleasure ; 
magnificence shines in his festivals, and wit and 
mirth preside at his entertainments. These are facts. 
I trouble myself but little about his ambition. Can 
you suppose it any great misfortune to live under 
such a prince?' If he comes to attack us, we shall 
fight him ; aud if we are vanquished, he will only re¬ 
quire us to laugh aud drink with him. 


IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF CALLIMACHUS. 

The fourth year of the 107th Olympiad. 

(Frm the 30th of June of the year 349, to the 18 th of July of the year "5tb, 
bfore Christ.) 

While we were in Egypt and Persia, wc availed 
ourselves of every opportunity to transmit to our 
friends at Athens an account of what we had observed 
in our travels. Among all my papers, I have only 
found the following fragment of a letter, which I wrote 
to Apollodorus some time after our arrival at Susa, 
one of the capitals of Persia. 

“ Plut. Aponhth. t. ii. p. 177. " Id. ibid. * The original 

text says, " Tjaw what you please, for you have the key in youi 
hand.’ ’ Tl)e(3jireek word which signifies the <»Uar-boae, means 
also a key. 
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FRAGMENT OF A LETTER OF ANACHARSIS. 

We have passed through several provinces of this 
vast empire. At Persepolis, though our eyes have 
been for some years familiarised to the monuments 
of Egypt, we beheld with astonishment the tombs 
excavated in the rock to a prodigious elevation, and 
the palace of the Persian kings. The latter, it is 
said, was built near two centuries ago, under the 
reign of Darius the son of Hystaspes, by Egyptian 
workmen, whom Cambyses had brought iuto Persia/ 
A triple enclosure of walls, one of Which is sixty 
cubits high ; # * gates of brass; innum#able columns, 
some seventy feet in height; large blocks of marble, 
sculptured in bas-relief, and containing an infinite 
number of figures; 5 subterranean passages, in which 
are deposited immense sums; all display magnificence 
and fear, for this palace serves at the same time as a 
citadel/ 

The kings of Persia have caused other palace& 
to be built, less sumptuous indeed, but of won¬ 
derful beauty, at Susa, Ecbatana, and in all the 
cities in which they pass the dilferent seasons of the 
year. 

They heive also spacious parks which they call 
paradise,'i,' 1 and which are divided into two parts. In 
the one, armed with arrows and javelins, they pursue, 
on horseback, through the forests, the deer which are 

r Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 43. * 85 French (or 90£ English) 

feet. * Chardin. Corn. Le Brnyn, &c. * l>iod. Sic. lib, 17 

p. 554. * Bris. de Regn. Pers'. lib. 1. p. 109. 
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shut up in tltem ; w and in the other, in which the art of 
gardening hasexhausted its utmost efforts, they cultivate 
the most beautiful flowers, and gather the" most deli- 
i o us fruits. They are not less attentive to adorn these 
parks with superb trees, which they commonly dispose 
in the form called quincunx/ In various places we 
meet with similar paradises, which belong to the satraps 
or the grandees/ 

But our attention was still more engaged by the 
conspicuous protection and encouragement which the 
sovereign grants to agriculture, and that not by some 
transient favours and rewards, but an enlightened 
vigilance, mo® powerful* than edicts and 'laws. He 
.appoints over every district two superintendents, one 
for military and the other for civil affairs. The office 
of the former is to preserve the public tranquillity, 
and that of the latter to promote the progress of 
industry and agriculture. If one of these should not 
discharge his duty, the other may complain of him to 
the governor of the province, or the sovereign himself, 
who, from time to time, visits a part of his dominions. 
If the monarch sees the country covered with trees, 
harvests, and all the productions of which the soil is 
capable, he heaj>$ honours on the two officers, and 
enlarges their government; but if he finds the lands 
uncultivated, they are directly displaced, and others 
appointed in their stead. Commissioners of incor¬ 
ruptible integrity exercise the same justice in the 

w Xenoph. de Instit. Cyr. lib. 1. p. 11. * Id. Mem. lib. 5. 

p. 820. 1 Xetioph. de Exped. Cyr. lib. 1. p. 246. Quint. 

Curt. lib. 8. c. 1. 
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districts through which the sovereign does not 
pass.’ 

In Egypt, we had often heard speak with the 
greatest euiogiums of that Arsames whom the king of 
Persia had for many years past called to his councils. 
In the ports of Phoenicia we were shown citadels 
newly built, a number of ships of war on tiie stocks, 
and timber and rigging which had been brought from 
various places. For these advantages, - the empire is in¬ 
debted to the vig'da«iggrote Arsames. Some industrious 
citizen said to us : Our commerce was threatened with 
speedy ruin, but' the wise measures of Arsames have 
re-established it. We were informed, at- the same 
time, that the important island of Cyprus, after having 
long experienced the evils of anarchy,’ had submitted 
to the king of Persia; ami that this also was to be 
ascribed to the wise politics of Arsames. In the in¬ 
terior parts of the empire, some aged officers said to us, 
with tears in their eyes : We have served the king faith¬ 
fully, but, in the distribution of his favours, we were for¬ 
gotten. We addressed ourselves to Arsames, though he 
was unknown to us; and he has procured us a com¬ 
fortable old age, without speaking of his benefactions 
to any person. An individual added, Arsames, pre¬ 
judiced against me by my enemies, believed it his 
duty to lay on me the rigorous hand of authority ; 
but soon after, being convinced that I was innocent, 
he sent for me, and I found him much more afflicted 
at what bad passed than I was myself. He entreated 
me to assist him to make reparation for an act of in- 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 5. p. 828. * Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 440. 
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justice which rent his heart, and made me promise to 
have recourse to him whenever l should have need of 
protection ; nor have I ever solicited him in vain. 

His secret influence every where inspires all minds 
with activity. Military men felicitate themselves on 
the emulation which he maintains among them, and 
the people on the peace which he has negotiated for 
them, notwithstanding almost insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles. In fine, the nation has, by his prudence, 
been again raised to that high rank of respectability 
among foreign powers which it had lost by unfortu¬ 
nate wars. 

Arsames is no longer in the ministry; he passes 
a peaceful life at his country seat, about forty para- 
sangs distant from Susa. His friends still remain 
attached to him: those whose merit he has called 
into action remember his benefactions or his promises; 
and all frequent his palace with more assiduity than 
if he were still in place. 

Chance has conducted us to his charming retreat, 
and his kindness retained us there during several 
months; nor do I know when we shall be able to 
leave a society which Athens could only equal at the 
time when politeness, propriety, and good taste, 
leigned most unrivalled in that city. 

This society constitutes the happiness of Arsames, 
and he is its delight and ornament. His conversation 
is animated, easy, and interesting; frequently en¬ 
livened with sallies which escape him with surprising 
facility and rapidity, and ever embellished by the 
Graces, and a gaiety which, like his happiness, is 
communicated to all about him. His discourse is 
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entirely free from all claims of superiority or un¬ 
suitable and affected expressions; in the midst of the 
greatest ease and negligence, he observes the most 
perfect politeness, and his style is that of a man who 
possesses, in the most eminent degree, the gift of 
pleasing, and the most exquisite discernment of pro¬ 
priety. 

This happy union, when he finds ft, or imagines 
that he has found it, in others, particularly impresses 
him in their favour. He listens with an obliging 
attention ; he a’pplauds with transport a sally of wit, 
provided it be rapid ; a novel thought, if it be just ; 
and a great sentiment, if it be not exaggerated. 

In the intercourse of friendship, his agreeable 
qualities, still more displayed, seem every instant to 
show themselves for the first time. He exhibits in 
his less intimate connexions a facility of manners of 
which Aristotle had conceived the model. We often 
meet with minds so feeble, said he to me one day, 
that they approve every thing, that they may offend 
no person; and others who approve nothing, at the 
risk of displeasing every one. b There is a medium 
between these two kinds of behaviour, for which our 
language has no name, because very few people are 
able to attain to it. It is a natural disposition, which, 
without having the reality, possesses the appearances, 
and in some degree the charms of friendship. He 
who is endowed with it, equally avoids to flatter or 
offend the self-love of any person. He paidons 
weaknesses, endures defects, is not eager to hold up 

‘ Aristot. de Mor. lib. 4. c. 12. t. ii. p v 54. 
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every Absurdity to ridicule, or forward to give advice, 
and knows how so properly to proportion the attention 
and regard which he testifies for others,' that all with 
whom lie converses believe they have obtained from 
him that degree of affection or esteem of which they 
are desirous. , . 

Such is the charm which attracts and secures the 
hearts of all who approach Arsames. It is a species 
of general benevolence, the more inviting with him, 
as it is unitedj without an effort, to the splendor of 
glory and the simplicity of modesty. One day an 
opportunity offered to 3peak, in his presence, of his 
great qualities: he hastened to expose his defects. 
Another time, when the conversation turned on some 
measures of which he had the direction during his 
ministry, we wished to speak of the success of his 
plans, but he himself only spoke of the mistakes he 
had committed. 

His heart, easily moved, is inflamed at the relation 
of a noble action, and affected in the most lively 
maimer by the sufferings of the unfortunate, whose 
gratitude he excites without exacting it. In his 
house, and around his estate, me found numerous 
instances of the exertion of that generous beneficence 
which prevents all wishes and satisfies all wants. 
Already lands which had been abandoned are covered 
with harvests, and the poor inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, whose solicitations are anticipated 
by his benefits, pay him a tribute by which he is much 
more filleted than by their respect. 

'>Aristot. de Mbr. lib, 4. e. 14. p. 56. 
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My dearlApollodorns, it is the province of history 
to celebrate, in the distinguished manner which he 
merits,' a minister who, in possession of unlimited 
favour from his sovereign, and retaining no kind of 
flatterers in his pay, has laboured singly for the glory 
and happiness of his nation. I have communicated 
to you the first impressions which he made on us, 
and shall perhaps hereafter transmit to you other 
particulars of his Character. You will no doubt 
pardon me this : travellers ought not to neglect such 
instructive details; for certainly the description of a 
great man is well worth that of a sumptuous edifice. 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

You know that in the neighbourhood of the 
dominions of Philip, in Maritime Thrace, a country 
called Chalcidice extends along the sea-shore, where 
formerly settled several Greek colonies, of which the 
principal is Olynthus; a strong, opulent, and very 
populous city, which, situated in part-on an eminence, 
attracts from far the eye of the traveller, by the extent 
of its walls and the beauty of its edifices. 11 

Its inhabitants have more than once exhibited the 
most signal proofs of courage. When Philip ascended 
the throne, they were on the point of concluding an 
alliance with us; but he contrived to prevent this by 
seducing us by his promises, and them by his favours.' 
He increased their territories by ceding to them 

j 

* Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 63. Diod. Sic. iib. 16. p. 412. 
* Demoath. Olynth. 3. p. 9% 
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Anthemus and Potidrea, of which he had made him¬ 
self* master/ Moved by this generosity, they had 
suffered him, -during several years, to increase his 
power without opposition:, and if by accident they 
have taken any umbrage at it, he has immediately 
dispatched ambassadors to them, who, supported by 
•the numerous partisans which he takes care to keep 
in pay in that city, have easily quieted these transient 
alarms. 1 

Their eyes have at length been opened, and they 
have resolved to enter into an alliance with us/ 
They have, besides, for a long time refused to deliver 
up to the king two of his brothers by another mother, 
who had fled to them for refuge, and who might assert 
claims to the throne of Macedon.’ He now Employs 
these pretexts to complete the design which he has 
long conceived, of adding Chalcidice to his dominions. 
He has obtained possession,’ without difficulty, of 
some cities of the country, and the rest will soon fail 
into his hands." Olynthus is threatened with a siege, 
and has sent deputies to solicit our assistance. De¬ 
mosthenes has spoken in their behalf/ and the assem¬ 
bly has adopted bis opinion, in despite of the opposi¬ 
tion of Demades, an eloquent orator, but suspected of 
maintaining a correspondence with Philip. 1 

Chares bad set sail with thirty galleys and two 


'Pemosth. Philip 2 p. 66. Philip. 4, p. 104. * Id. Philip. 

3. p. 87 et 9X k Id. Olynth. 3. p. 36, &c. 1 Justin, lib, 6. 

c. 3. Oro*. Jib.3. c. 12. p. 172. « Diod. Sic. lib, 16. p. 450. 

‘ DemostbJUynth, Pint. X. Rhetor. Vit. t, ii. p. 846. 1 Suid. 

m A r,puS$* 
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thousand light-armed troops.® On the coast near to 
Olynthus, he met with a small body of mercenaries in 
the service of the king of Macedon ; and, contented 
with having put them to flight, andttaken their leader, 
surnamed the cock, returned to enjoy his triumph at 
home. The Olynthians have not been succoured; 
but after some sacrifices, by way of thanksgiving, our 
general has given an entertainment to the people in the 
forum,” who, in the intoxication of their joy, have de¬ 
creed him a crown of gold. 

The Olynthians, in the mean time, having sent to 
us other deputies, we have dispatched to their assistance 
eighteen galleys, four thousand foreign light-armed 
soldiers, and a hundred and fifty horses,” under the 
command of Charidemus, who excels Chares only in 
villany. After having ravaged the neighbouring 
country, he has entered the city, where he every 
day signalises himself by bis intemperance and de¬ 
bauchery . p 

Though many people here maintain that this war 
is foreign to us, q I am persuaded that nothing can be 
ofmoie importance to Athens than the preservation of 
Olynthus. Should Philip obtain possession of that city, 
what can prevent him from immediately invading Atti¬ 
ca ? We have only between him and us the Thessalians 
who are his allies, the Thebans who are our enemies, 

“ Pbjlocli. ap. Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad Amm. de Demosth. 
et. Arist. c. 9. t. ri. p. 734. * Thedjph et. Duri% ap. Athen. 

lib. 12. c 8. p. 532. Argum. Olynth. 3. ap. Demosth. p. 34. 

, Philoch. ap. Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad Amin, de Demosth. et 
Arist. c. 9. t. vi. p. 734. * Theoph. ap. Athen. lib. 10, p. 436. 

1 Ulpian. in Demosth. Olynth. 1. p. 6. 
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and the Phocians who arc too weak even to defend 
themselves/ 


LETTER OF NICETAS. 

I expected that Philip would take some im¬ 
prudent step. After having long been careful to re¬ 
main on good terms with the Olynthians, whom he 
feared,' he has suddenly advanced within forty stadia* 
of their city; and when they sent deputies to him to de¬ 
mand what were his intentions, his answer was : “You 
must either quit your city, or I my kingdom.” 1 He has 
then forgotten, that not long since the Olynthians 
compelled his father Amyntas to cede to them a part 
of his territories, and that they afterwaids made an 
obstinate resistance to his arms, when reinforced by 
those of the Lacedaemonians, whose assistance he 
had implored/ 1 

It is said that immediately on his arrival he has 
defeated them. But how will he be able to force 
those walls which art has fortified, and which are de¬ 
fended by a whole army ? This consists, first, of ten 
thousand infantry and a thousand cavalry, raised in 
Chalcidice ; and next, of a number of brave warriors 
whom the besieged have received from their ancient 
alliesadd to these the troops of Charidemus, and 
the new reinforcement of two thousand heavy-armed 

» 

r Demosth. Olynth. 1 page 4 * Id Olynth. 3. page 36. 

* About a league and a half. * Demosth. Philip. 3, p. 87. 
ttXen. Hist! Graec. lib. 5. p. 559. Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 341. 
“ Demo»th. de Fals. Leg. p. 335. 
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infantry and three hundred cavalry, all Athenians, 
\vhich we have just sent off." 

Philip would have never engaged in this enter¬ 
prise had he foreseen its consequences. He had ima¬ 
gined that he should carry all before him at the first 
onset. He is likewise preyed on by another secret 
disquietude. The Thessalians, his allies, will soon be 
among the number of his enemies. He had taken 
from them the city of Pagasse; they demanded it to be 
restored : he intended to fortify Magnesia ; they op¬ 
pose his design : he received certain duties in their 
ports and markets; they propose to reserve them to 
themselves ; and if he is deprived of the m, how will 
he pay that numerous army of mercenaries which 
constitutes his whole strength ? It is presumed, on thv, 
other hand, that the Illyrians and Pseonians, little ac¬ 
customed to servitude, will soon shake oft’ 'he yoke 
of a prince whose victories have rendered him in¬ 
solent. 1 

What would we not have given to have engaged 
the Olynthians against him 5 The event has exceeded 
our most sanguine hopes. You will doubtless soon 
learn that the power and glory of Philip have been 
dashed to atoms against the ramparts of Olynthus. 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

Philip maintained a correspondence in Euboea, 
secretly conveyed troops thither, and already had 

<* Philock. ap. Dionys. Halic. ap. Amm. de Demosth, c. 9. t. 
vi, p. 735. * Demosth. Olynth. 1. p. 4. 
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gained possession of the greater part of its cities. 
Master of that island, he would soon have been so of 
all Greece. At the request of Plutarchus of Eretria, 
we sent off Phocion, with a small number of troops, 
cavalry and infantry . 1 We relied on the partisans of 
liberty, and the foreigners whom Plutarchus had in 
his pay. But corruption had made so great a progress, 
that the whole island rose against us, Phocion was 
in the most imminent danger, and we were obliged to 
make the remainder of the cavalry march to his assist¬ 
ance.* 

Phocion occupied an eminence which was sepa¬ 
rated by a deep ditch from the Plain of Tarriyna.* 
The enemy, who had for some time held him besieged, 
resolved at length to drive him from his post. He 
saw them advance, and still continued quiet; but 
Plutarchus, in contempt of his orders, quitted his en¬ 
trenchments at the head of the foreign troops, was 
followed by our cavalry, and both attacking in disor 
dor, were put to flight. The whole camp shuddered 
with indignation ; but Phocion restrained the courage 
of his sold&rs, under pretence that the auspices were 
not favourable. The moment, however, that he saw 
the enemy break down the ramparts of the camp, he 
gave the signal for the attack, briskly repulsed them, 
and pursued them into the plain: the action was 
bloody, and the victory complete. The orator 
Atschines brought us the news of this battle, in which 
he had distinguished himself. 1 ’ 

' Plut. in Fhoc. t. i. p. 747. ' Demosth. in Mid. p. 629. 

1 Plut. ibid. b AEschin. de-Fals. Leg. p. 422. 
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Phocion has driven from Eretria, Plutarchus who 
tyrannised over it, and from Euboea all the petty 
despots who had sold themselves to Philip. He has 
placed a garrison in the fort of Zaretra* to Secure the 
independence of the island; and, after a campaign 
which all those who are acquainted with military 
affairs highly admire, has returned again to mix un¬ 
distinguished with the other, citizens of Athens. 

The two following anecdotes will prove his wisdom 
and humanity. Before the battle, he forbade his 
officers to prevent desertion, which he said would clear 
the army of a multitude of cowardly and mutinous 
soldiers. After bis victory he ordered that all the 
Greek prisoners should be set at liberty, lest the 
people should take revenge on them by some act of 
cruelty. 0 

In one of our late conversations, Theodoras en¬ 
tertained us with a discourse on the nature and 
motion of the celestial bodies. The only compli¬ 
ment, however, which Diogenes paid him, was by 
asking him whether it was long since he came down 
from heaven.* 1 Panthion afterward read to us a work 
of excessive length. Diogenes, who sat near him, 
from time to time cast his eyes on the manuscript, 
and perceiving that he approached the end, suddenly 
exclaimed: “ Land, land, my friends! have patience 
but a moment longer.”* 

Soon after,‘some person asked by what signs a 
traveller may know, immediately on his arival in any 

* Plat. i;n Phoe. t. I* p. 747'. * Diog. Laisrt. lib. 6. § 39 , 

* Id-, ibid. § 38. EtymoL in Ta/yeu. 
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city, that education is neglected there, Jtrato an¬ 
swered : “ If he finds that physicians and judges arc 
necessary.” f 

IN THE ARCHONSHIP OP THEOPHILUS. 

The 1st year of the 108th Olympiad. 

(from the 18 th tf July if the year 348, to the 8th if July of the year 34? 
before Chmt.) 

LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

A few days since, walking without the Thracian 
gate, we saw a man on horseback arrive, riding full 
speed. We stopped him, and inquired whence he 
came, and whether he knew any thing concerning the 
siege of Olynthus. I have been to Potidaea, answered 
he, and on my return I no longer saw Olynthus.® 
At these words he left us, and in a moment was out 
of sight. We returned into the city, and found it in 
universal consternation at the calamitous fate which 
has befallen Olynthus. 

That city is no more: its riches, its forces, its 
allies, and lUte fourteen thousand men which we sent 
to its aid, at different times, all have not been able to 
save it. h Philip, repulsed on every assault, daily lost 
numbers of his men but traitors which it contained 
within its walls every day hastened the moment of its 
ruin, ’ The king of Macedon had purchased^by bribes 
both its magistrates and its generals. The principal 

f Plat, de Rep. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 405. ' Agath. ap. Phoc. 

p. 385. 11 Demoeth. de Fala. Leg. p. 335. Dionys. Halic. Ep. 

ad Amm. t. vi. p. 736. 1 Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 450. 
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of these Euthycrates and Lasthenes, delivered into 
his hands at one time five hundred horsemen-whom 
they commanded and after other acts of treachery, 
not less fatal, gave him entrance into the city, which 
was immediately given up to pillage. Houses, 
porticos, temples, every thing has been destroyed by 
fire and sword, and soon will it scarcely be known 
where Olynthus .formerly stood. 1 Philip has caused 
the inhabitants to be sold for slaves, and put to death 
two of his brothers, who had for several years made 
that their asylum. 1 - 

All Greece is alarmed, and fears for its power 
and liberty.™ Every place is surrounded by spies 
and enemies, and how may it be possible to guard 
against the universal venality ? How shall we defend 
ourselves against a prince who has often said, and 
who lias proved his words by facts, that tin re are no 
walls which a beast of burden, laden with gold, will 
not easily make his way over?" Other nations have 
applauded the thundering decrees which we have 
enacted against those who have betrayed the Olyn- 
thians.” We must likewise do jusfice *o the con¬ 
querors, who, indignant at til’s act of perfidy, openly 
upbraided the principal persons concerned in it with 
their guilt, and called them traitors to their country. 
Euthycrates and Lasthenes complained of their be- 

11 Demosth. tic Fats. Leg. p. 335. k Id. Phil. 3. p. 89. 
Strab. lib. 2. ( p. 121. Diod. Sic. lib, 1<J. p. 450. * Oros. lib. 3. 

c. 12. Justin, lib. 8. c. 3. “ Agath. ap. Phoc. p. 1334. 

• Plut. Apophtli, t. ii. p. 178. Cicer. ad Attic, lib. 1. Epist. 16. 
t. viii. p. 75., • Demosth. ibid. 
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haviour to Philip, who sarcastically replied: “ The 
Macedonian soldiers are very rude and unpolished, 
they will call a spade a spade.” p * 

While the Olynthians, laden with chains, watered 
with their tears the ashes of their country, or were 
driven in crowds along the public roads at the 
pleasure of their new masters/* Philip dared to offer 
up thanks to Heaven for the evils of which he had 
been the author, and .celebrated superb games in 
honour of the Olynthian Jupiter/ He had invited 
to their entertainment, which concluded this odious 
festival, the most celebrated artists and the most 
distinguished actors. There, in the intoxication of 
victory and pleasure, the king anticipated or satisfied 
the wishes of all present, and lavished on them his 
favours or his promises. Satyrus, the excellent comic 
actor, kept a mournful silence; which the king per¬ 
ceiving, icproaclied him with his melancholy; “Is 
it,” said he, “ because you doubt of my generosity or 
ray esteem ? Have you no favour to solicit?” “ I 
could ask one,” replied Satyrus, “ which depends 
entirely on#you; but I fear a refusal.” “ Speak,” 
said Philip, “ and be certain you shall obtain what¬ 
ever you request.” 

“ The closest connexions of hospitality and friend¬ 
ship,” replied the actor, “ subsisted between myself 


r Plut. Apophth. t. ii. p. 178. * These are the exact words 

of Plutarch, though the proverbial expression is not retained in 
the French, Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 341.- 'Id. Ibid, 
p. 322. de Fals. Leg. p, 420. Diod, Sic. lib. 16. 

p. 451. 
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and Apbllophanes of Pydna. He was put to death 
on a false accusation, and left only two daughters, 
yet very young. Their relations sent .them to Olyn- 
thus, as a place of security; they are now in chains, 
their fate depends on you, and I venture to solicit 
their liberty. I have no other interest in this than 
the preservation of their honour. My intention is to 
give them marriage portions, to choose them husbands, 
and to prevent their doing any thing unworthy 
of their father and of his friend.” The whole ban- 
queting-hall resounded with the applauses which 
Satyrus merited; and Philip, more affected than any 
other person, immediately commanded the two young 
captives to be set at liberty, and delivered to Satyrus. 
This act of clemency is the more noble, as ApoHo- 
phanes was accused of having been one of the con¬ 
spirators who deprived Alexander, the hi other of 
Philip, of his life and crown. 

I have not mentioned the war of the Phocians; 
it still continues, without any remarkable incidents 
having taken place: Heaven grant it may not ter¬ 
minate like that of the Olynthians ! 


LETTER OF NICETAS. 

Mv expectations have, I own, been totally disap¬ 
pointed by the calamitous termination of the siege of 
Olynthus; because it was impossible I should foresee 
the deplorable blindness df the people of that city. 
Their ruin is solely to be attributed to their not 
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having exterminated the party of Philip in ifs birth. 
They had at the head of their cavalry Apollonides, 
at* able general, and an excellent citizen, whom they 
suddenly banished,’ because the partisans of Philip 
had contrived to render him suspected. Lastbencs 
and his associate Euthycrates, whom they appointed 
in his place, had received from Macedon timber, 
herds of oxen, and other riches, which they were in 
no condition to acquire. Their connexion with 
Philip was glaring, yet the Olynthians could not per¬ 
ceive it. During the siege, their leaders manifestly 
acted in concert with the king, yet the Olynthians 
still placed full confidence in them. It was univer¬ 
sally known that Philip had subjected the cities of 
Chalcidicc more by bribes than the force of arms, yet 
this example was lost on the Olynthians. 4 

The fate of Euthycrates and Lasthenes, it is to 
be hoped, will in future terrify those who might he 
base enough to be guilty of similar treachery. These 
two wretches have perished miserably. 11 Philip, w ho 
despises though he employs traitors, lias thought pro¬ 
per to deliver them up to the outrages of the soldiers, 
who have at last torn them in pieces. 

The taking of Olynthus, instead of destroying our 
hopes, has served only to raise them. Our orators 
have kindled all the ardour of the love of liberty in 
the minds of the people. We have sent off a great 

* Demos^gphil. 3. p. 93 et 94. 

' Id. de Cherson. p. SO. 


* Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 333. 
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number of ambassadors,* every where to endeavour 
to excite enemies against Philip, and to procure a 
general assembly of the Grecian states to deliberate 
on the war. It is to be'held here. JSschines is 
one to the Arcadians, who have promised to acceded 
to their league. The other states arc beginning 
to be in motion, and all Greece will soon be under 
arms. 

The republic is no longer solicitous to preserve 
appearances. Besides the decrees which we have 
passed against-those whose treachery has been the 
occasion of the destruction of Olynthus, we have 
publicly received such of the inhabitants as have 
been able to make their escape from its flames, and 
from slavery/ By these vigorous measures, Philip 
will perceive that the dispute between him mid us 
can no longer be carried on by furtive attacks, 
remonstrances, negotiations, and projects of peace. 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

Tlie 15 th of Thargehon.* 

You will share in our grief: an unexpected death 
has deprived us of Plato, who died on the 7 th of this 


1 Deni oath, de Fats. Leg. p. 395. iEschin, ibid. p. 404. 
Id. in Ctesiph. p. 437. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 450, y Scree, in 
Excerpt. Controv: t. in. p. 516. * The 25th of May of the 

year 347 before Christ. 
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month, * on his birth-day/ He had not been able to 
avoid going to a marriage-entertainment to which hi 
was invited.* I sat next birn. He only ate, as was 
frequently his custom, a few olives.* Never was lie 
moie agreeable, or in greater apparent health; but at 
the very moment I was congratulating him on this, 
he was taken ill, and sunk into my arms in a state of 
insensibility. All the assistance we could afford him 
was ineffectual. We caused him to be carried home, 
where we saw on hi« table the last lines he had 
written but a short time before/ and the corrections 
which he had made at intervals in Ins treatise on 
the republic/ These were watered with our teai-- 
The regret of the public, and the siucercst sorrow of 
his friends, have accompanied him to the tomb, fie 
was buiied near the academy. 4 He had exactly com¬ 
pleted his eighty-first year/ 

His will contains the state of his effects,* which 

* the 17th of May of the year 347 before Christ. I do 
not give this date as certain: it is well known that chrono- 
logists are divided concerning the year nnd day on which 
Plato died} but it appears that the difference can only be 
a few months. (See Dodwell de Cycl. Dissert 10. p. 609; 
as also a dissertation by father Corsini, inserted in a collection 
of pieces, entitled. Symbol® Literariae, t. u. p. 80.) • Diog 

Lagrt. in Plat. lib. 3. § 2. Scnec. Ep. 58 * Hermip. ap. 

Biog. LaSrt. in Plat. lib. 3. $ 2. k Diog Lafirt. lib. 6. { 25. 

* Cicer. de Senect. c. 5. t. iii. p. 298. * Dionys. Halic. de 

Comp. Verb. C. 25, p. 209. Quintil. Instit. lib 8. c. 6. p 529. 
Diog. LaBrt. lib. S. § 37. * Pausan. lib 1 c. 30. p 76. 

1 Diog. LaBrt. lib. 3. § 2. Cicer. ibid. Senec. Ep 58. t. ii. p, 
207. Censor, de Die Nat. c. 14 et 15. Lucian, in Macrob. t. 
ni. p. 223. • Val.Max.Iib. 8. c,7, &c. * Diog. LaBrt,lib.3. § 41. 
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is as follows: two country-houses; three tninae in 
ready money;* four slaves; two silver vessels, the 
one weighing 165 drachmas, and the other 45;. a 
gold ring and an ear-ring of the same metal, which 
he wore when a child. 1 ’ He declares that he left no 
debt.’ He bequeaths one of his country-houses to 
the son of Adimanthus his brother ; and gives liberty 
to Diana, whose zeal and services merited this proof 
of his gratitude. He has regulated every thing con¬ 
cerning his funeral and his ? n;b. k Speusippus, his 
nephew, is appointed one of his executors, and is to 
succeed him at the academy. 

Among ins papers have been found letters on 
philosophical subjects. He had more than once 
told us that, when in Sicily, he had some slight con¬ 
versations with the younger Dionysius, king of Syra¬ 
cuse, on the nature of the first principle and the origin 
of evil; and that Dionysius, joining with these im¬ 
perfect notions his own ideas, and those of some other 
philosophers, had published them in a work which 
only displays his ignorance. 1 

Some time after the return of Plato, the king 
sent to him the philosopher Archidemus, requesting 
him to dispel the doubts by which he was disturbed. 
Plato, in his answer, which, I have just read, dares 
not explain himself openly on the first principle, m 
being fearful that his letter might miscarry. What 

* 270 livres (lli. 6 s.) k Sext. Empir. a<iU\ Gramm, lib. 
1 . c. 12 . p. 271. 1 Diog. Laiirt. lib. 3. § 41. k Dioscor. 

ap. Athen. lib. 11. e. 15. p. 407. 1 Plat. Eplst. 7- 1 . iii. p. 341. 

“ Id. Epist. 2 , t. iii. p. 312. 
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he adds has greatly astonished' me : I shall here give 
you the substance of it. 

’** You ask me, son of Dionysius, what is the 
cause of the evils which afflict the universe. One 
day, in your garden, beneath the shade of some laurel 
trees, 11 you told me that you had discovered it. I 
answered you, that I had been employed all my life 
in the investigation of this question, and that I had 
not yet found any person who was able to resolve it. 

I suspect that, struck with a first ray of light, you 
have given up yourself to the prosecution of these re¬ 
searches with new ardour, but that, having no fixed 
principles/you have suffered your reason, without' 
curb or guide, to pursue false appearances. You are 
not the only one to whom this has happened. All those 
to whom I have communicated my doctrines have at 
first been more or less disquieted by similar doubts. 

I now send you what may assist you to dissipate 
yours. Archidemus brings you my first answer; you 
will meditate on it at your leisure, and compare it 
with those of other philosophers. If new difficulties 
should occur, Archidemus will return, and, by the 
time he has made two or three voyages,, you will find 
your doubts disappear. 

“ But beware npt to speak publicly on these sub¬ 
jects, for what some admire with enthusiasm, is to 
others an object of contempt- and ridicule. My 
opinions, subjected to a long and careful examination, 
come forth like gold purified in the crucible. I have 
known ingenuous minds, wdio, after thirty years’ 

“ Flat. Epist. 2. t. iff. p. S13. 
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uieuuauon, have at lengt|i confessed they that had ob¬ 
tained evidence and certitude, where, during so long 
a time, they had only found uncertainty and ob¬ 
scurity. But* I have already tolf you so exalted a 
subject ought only to be treated in private conver¬ 
sation. I never have delivered, nor ever will publish 
in writing, my real sentiments. I have only given 
to the world those of Socrates. Adieu! follow my 
advice, and bum this letter, after having read it seve¬ 
ral times." 

What! the writings of Plato do not contain his 
real sentiments on the origin of evil ! And has he 
made it a duty to conceal tikem from the public, when 
he has so eloquently explained the system of Tima-us 
of Locris? You know well that in that work So¬ 
crates does not teach, but only listens.—What then 
is that mysterious doctrine of which Plato speaks ? 
To which of his disciples has he confided it ? Has he 
ever spoken of it to you? I am lost in a multiplicity 
of conjectures. 

The death of Plato has been the occasion of our 
suffering another loss, which I feel most sensibly. 
Aristotle leaves us, on account of some disgust, which 
I will explain to you at your return. He is gone to 
reside under the patronage of the eunuch Hermias, 
whom the king of Persia has appointed governor of 
the city of Atarnea in Mysia. 0 I regret his friendship, 
his knowledge, and his conversation. He has promised 
me to return ; but how great is the difference between 

• Diog. Laisrt, in Aristot. lib. 5. $ 9. Dionys. Halicarn, 
Epist. ad Amm. c. 5. t. vi. p. 728 . 
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enjoyment and expectationi Alas! he was himself 
used to say, after Pindar, that hope is only the dream 
of a waking man. p I once applauded his definition, 
hut I now' wish to find it false. 

I am sorry that I have not more carefully col¬ 
lected and treasured in my memory his repartees. 
Discoursing once concerning friendship, he on a sud¬ 
den pleasantly exclaimed: “ Ob, my friends ! friends 
are not to be found.”* Some one asking him what 
was the use of philosophy, he replied : “ To teach us 
to do voluntarily what the fear of the laws would 
compel us to do.”" Whence is it, said somebody to 
him yesterday at my house, that we so unwillingly 
leave the company of handsome persons ? “ That,” 
said he, “ is the question of a blind man.”* But you 
have fiequently conversed with him ; and know, that, 
though he possessed more extensive knowledge than 
any other person in the world, yet his knowledge was 
perhaps still excelled by his wit. 


IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF THEMISTOCLES 

The 2d year of the 108th Olympiad 

( Ft om the Hth of Juty of the year 34 T, to the 3 7th tj Jure of the year S46, befoi t 

Chrut -> 

LETTER OF CALLIMEDON. 

Philip, informed of the mirth and pleasantry 

*JjMqg. La8rt, in Aristot. lib. 5. § 18. Stob. Serin. 10. p. 681. 
" Fftavor. ap. Died. ibid, in Aristot lib. 5 § 21. * Diog. Lat : rt. 
ibi& $ 20. * 0 Id. ibid. 
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that reigns in our society,* has just remitted us a 
talent,f and invites us to communicate to him the re¬ 
sult of each ineeting. p . We shall not neglect to com¬ 
ply with his request. I have proposed to send to him 
the portraits of some of our ministers and generals, 
for which I immediately furnished a number of 
sketches. I will endeavour to recollect them. 

Demades' 1 had for some time distinguished him¬ 
self as a common sailor on board our galleys/ where 
he managed the oar with the same strength and dex¬ 
terity as he now does his arguments and rhetorical 
ligures. He has derived from his former condition of 
life the honour of having enriched our language with 
a proverb. From the oar to the rostrum, at present 
signifies the progress of one who has arrived at an un¬ 
expected preferment * 

He possesses much wit, and especially the style of 
fashionable pleasantry/ though he lives with the low¬ 
est class of courtesans.” A great number of sallies of 
wit are attributed to him. x {f Whatever he says seems 
to come by inspiration; the idea and the expression 
present themselves at the same instant. He therefore 

* This was composed of persons of Wit and taste, to the 
number of sixty, who met, from time to time, to pass humor¬ 
ous decrees on whatever they considered as objects of ridicule. 

I have spoken of them before. (See Vol. If. Chap, XX ) 
t 5400 iivres (2525/,) * Athen. lib. 14. c. I. p, 614. » Fa¬ 

bric. Biol. Grace, t. iv. p. 418. r Quintil. lib. 2 c. 17. p 128. 
Suid. in Aijpaf. Sext. Emp. adv. Gramm, lib. 2. p 291. 

• Erasm. Adag. Chil. 3. cent. 4. p. 670. ' Cicer. Orat. c. 26. 

t. i. p. 441. " Pyth. ap. Athen. lib. 2. p. 44. 1 Demetr. 

Phal. de Eloc*. f See note XVIII. at the end of the volume. 
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never takes the trouble to write his discourses, 5 and 
rarely that of previously thinking on the subject on 
which he is to speak. Does any unforeseen affair 
come before the general assembly, on which Demos¬ 
thenes dares not open his mouth, Demades is called 
on, and he then speaks with so much eloquence, that 
we cannot hesitate to rank him above all our orators. 1 
He is equally superior to them in other things. He 
may defy all the people of Athens to'get intoxicated 
so often as himself,* and all the kings of the earth 
to satisfy his avarice with their treasures. b As he is 
very expert in commerce, he will sell himself, even for 
a number of years, to any one that is willing to pur¬ 
chase him.' He said to some person, that when he 
should give a marriage portion to his daughter, it 
should be at the expense of foreign powers.* 

Philocrates is less eloquent, equally voluptuous,' 
and much more intemperate. At table, every thing 
disappears before him, and he there appears to multi¬ 
ply himself, which has occasioned the poet Eubulus to 
say, in one of his dramatic pieces: “ Wc have two 
insatiable guests, Philocrates and Philocrates.”' He 
is also one of those men on whose forehead we seem 
to read, as on the door of a house, these words, writ¬ 
ten in large characters, To let: to sell.' 1 

' Ciecr. de Clar. Orat. c. 9. t, i. p. 343 Quiutil. lib 2.c. 17. 
p. 129 ‘Theop. ap. Plat, in Demosth. t. i. p. 850. *Athen. 
lib. 2. p, 44. k Plut. in Phoc. t. p. 755. Id. Apophth. t ii. 
p. 188. c pinarch. adv. Demosth. p. 103. d Plut ibid. 
' Demosth. de Fala. Leg. p‘. 329. et 342. AJsehin. ibid. p. 403. 
{ Eugl^p. Athen. lib. 1. e. 7. p. 8. * Demosth. de Fids. 

MqjpfwlO, Id. de Cpron. p. 476. 
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It is not the same with Demosthenes, who lias al¬ 
ways displayed an ardent teal for the good of his 
country. He is in want of those external accomplish¬ 
ments which might enable him to supplant his rivals 
and gain the confidence of the people. He will per¬ 
haps betray us when he can no longer prevent our be¬ 
ing betrayed by others.*' 

His education had been neglected; and. he was 
unacquainted with those arts which might correct his 
numerous defects.’ I wish I were able to depict him 
to you, such as he appeared the first time he ascended 
the rostrum. Figure to yourself a man'with an aus¬ 
tere and discontented air, scratching his head, shrug¬ 
ging his shoulders, with a shrill and feeble voice, k 
a difficult respiration, tones that grated on the ear, a 
barbarous pronunciation, and a style &t>ll moi'' harba 
rous, composed of endless, inexhaustible, unintelligible 
periods, crowded besides with all the arguments of the 
schools. 1 He fatigued and disgusted us, and, in re¬ 
turn, we hissed and hooted him. He was for some 
time obliged to retire, but he profited by his disgrace 
like a man of superior genius. By incredible efforts" 1 
he corrected some of his defects, and every day now 
adds a new ray to his glory, which has been labo¬ 
riously acquired. He must long meditate on his sub¬ 
ject, and turn it in his mind in every -possible manner, 
to render his imagination prolific." 

k Dinarch. adv. Demosth. p. 90. Pint. in Demosth. t. i. 
p.857. 1(1. in X. Rhet. Vit. t. ii.p. 846. i Pint, in Demosth. 
t. i. p. 847. w iEschin. de Fal*. heg. p. 420. 1 Plut. ibid, 

p. 848. * Plut. in Demosth. t. i. p. 849. Id. in X Rhet. Vit. 

t. it. p. 844. * Id. in Demosth. t. i. p. 849. 
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His enemies pretend that his works smell of the 
lamp.* Persons of taste think there is something 
mean in his action, 1 * and censure him. for employing 
harsh expressions and absurd metaphors. 11 For my 
part, I find him as frigid when he attempts to be 
pleasant' as he is ridiculously attentive to his dress. 
The most delicate lady does not wear finer linen ;* 
and this niceness forms a singular contrast to the 
asperity of his character.* 

I would not vouch for his probity. In a law-suit, 
he once wrote for both parties." I mentioned this 
fart to one of his friends, a man of much wit, who 
replied, laughing: He was then very young. 

His manners, though not of the purest kind, 
are not indecent. It is said, indeed, that he visits 
courtesans, that he sometimes dresses himself like 
them,' and that in his youth a single assignation cost 
him as much as all his pleadings had brought him 
during a whole year.*. All this, however, is of little' 
importance. It is added, that he once sold his wife to 
a young man named Cnosion,* which is a more serious 
accusation. But these are domestic affairs, in which 
I do not wish to intermeddle. 

j 

4 

* Plut. in Demosth. t. i. p. 849. AJlian. lib. 7- c. 7. Lu¬ 
cian. in Demosth. Encom. c. 15. t. iii. p. 503. p Plut. ibid. 

р. 851, % jEschin. in Ctesiph. p. 480. Longin. de Sublim. 

с. 34. ' iEsctain.in Timarch. p. 279. Longin. ibid. Quintil. 

Instit. Hb. 10. c. l.'p. 64S. . * AEschin. ibid, p, 280. ' Plut. 

ibid, p, 847. et 886. "JEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 421. 
Plut. ibid. p. 852 et 887. x Pint- X. Rliet. Vit. t. ii. p. 847. 
’ Athen. lib. IS. c. 7. p. 593. * JSschin. de Fals. Leg. 

j). 4I&. 
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During the last festiyals of Bacchus,* in quality 
of choragus of his tribe, fee^vas at the head of a 
company of young persons who disputed the prize in 
dancing. In the midst of the ceremony, Midias, a 
rich and ridiculous man, gave him a blow on the fact, 
in the presence of a great number of spectators. 
Demosthenes carried his complaint before a court of 
justice, and the affair was terminated to the satisfac¬ 
tion of both parties: Midias has given money, and 
Demosthenes received it. We know now that it only 
costs three thousand drachmas* to insult the check 
of a choragus. 11 

A short time after he accused one of his cousin- 
of having dangerously wounded him, and showed a 
cut on his head which he was suspected of having 
made himself.' As he required damages and interest 
it was said .that the head of Demosthenes was ex¬ 
tremely productive/ 

We may laugh at his self-love, but it is too un¬ 
disguised to give offence. I was with him the othei 
day in the street, when one of the women who cariy 
water happening to see him, pointed at him with her 
finger to show him to another woman : “ Look,” said 
she, “ there is Demosthenes If* I pretended not to 
hear her; but he took care to make me remark her. 


* Demosth.. in Mid. p. 603. *2700 livres (1121. 10s.) 

b ALschin. in Ctes. p. 436. Plut. in X Rhet. Vit. t. ii. p. 844 
' Aischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 410. Id. in Ctesiph, p. 435 Suid. 
in Ar^otrS. 4 Herald. Animad. in Salmas. Obscrv. c. 10. p. 136. 
/ Cicer. Quaest. Tuscul. lib. 5. c. 36. t. ii. p. 391. Plin. lib. 9. 
epist. 23. ALlian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 17. 
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iEscliines has been accustomed from his youth to 
speak in public. His mother early introduced him 
into public life, by taking him with her from house to 
house to initiate people of the lowest class into the 
mysteries of Bacchus. He appeared in the street at 
the head of a chorus of Bacchantes, crowned with 
fennel and branches of poplar, and performed with 
them, but with infinite grace, all the extravagant rites 
of their singular worship. He sarig, danced, and 
shouted, grasping in his hand serpents which he shook 
over his head. The populace heaped on him their 
benedictions, and the old women gave him little 
takes.' 

This success fired his ambition. He entered into 
a company of comedians, but was found only capable 
of the infenor parts. Notwithstanding the sonorous¬ 
ness of his voice, the public declared against him an 
t ternal u nr :* lie therefore quitted this profession, and 
became clerk in an inferior court, and afterwards 
minister of state. * 

His conduct has since been always regular and 
decent. He possesses wit, taste, politeness and the 
knowledge of propriety. His eloquence is distin¬ 
guished by a happy choice of words, the abundance 
and clearness of his ideas, and a prodigious facility, 
for which he is indebted less to art than nature. His 
*Uylt does not want strength, though it has less than 
that of Demosthenes. He at first dazzles, and aftei- 

Uemosths-de Coron. p. 516. * Id. ibid, et tie Fals. Leg. 

p. 346. 
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wards compels assent ; 1 * At least this is what I am 
told by persons ufoo Understand these things. He 
has the weakness to be‘ashamed of his former condi¬ 
tion in life, and the imprudence, at the same time, to 
remind others of theirs. When he walks in the 
forum with measured steps, a flowing robe, his head 
erect, and his cheeks swelled out, 1 whispers are heard 
on every side : Is not that the petty clerk of a petty 
court of justice, the son of Tromes the schoolmaster, 
and Glaucothea, who was before called Ernpusa?* 1 
Was it not he' who used to scour the forms of the 
school when we w’ere school-boys; and who, during 
the Bacchanalia, 1 shouted, with all his might in the 
streets, Evoe, Saboe ? f 

The jealousy which exists between him and De¬ 
mosthenes is very apparent. They cannot but hav< 
perceived it at the first; for those who have the saint 
claims discover each other in an instant. 1 know not 
whether /Esehines will suffer hhnself to be corrupted ; 
but those who are so very polished and amiable arc 
generally feeble. I ought to add, however, that he 
is a very brave man, wdio has distinguished himself in 
several battles, and that Phocion has borne testi¬ 
mony to his valour.”* » 

Perhaps there is not a more singular character 
than the man I have last mentioned: I mean Phocion. 

b Dionys. Halic. de Veter. Script. ; ^n*. t, v. p. 434. 
i Demosth. de Fats. Leg. p. 343. * That is, the Hag , or 

Spectre. k Demosth. de Goron. p, 4£*4. 1 Id. ibid. p. 516. 

f Barbarous words used to invoke Bacchus. ? iEschin. de 
Fals. Leg. p. 452. 
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He seems riot to know that he lives in the present 
age, and in the city of Athens. He is poor, yet is 
not humiliated by his poverty; he does good, yet 
never boasts of it; and gives his advice; though he is 
very certain that it will never be followed. He 
possesses talents without ambition, and serves the 
state without views of interest.—At the head of the 
army, he contents himself with restoring discipline 
and beating the enemy. When addressing the as¬ 
sembly, he is equally unmoved by the disapprobation 
or applause of the multitude. In one of his ha¬ 
rangues, lie was proposing a plan for the conduct of 
the approaching campaign, when on a sudden some 
person interrupted him with the most abusive lan¬ 
guage." Phocion was silent till the other had ended, 
and then coolly thus resumed his discourse : “ I have 
spoken to you of the infantry and cavalry; it now 
remains for me to speak,” &c. &c. On another oc¬ 
casion, he was loudly applauded by the people. I 
happened by chance to be next him: he turned round 
to me and said, “ Did you observe that I committed 
any egregious blunder 

We laugh at his singularity and his pleasantries, 
but we have found an admirable secret to revenge 
ourselves for his contempt. He is the only general 
we have left, and we scarcely ever employ him. He 
is the most upright, and perhaps the most intelligent 
of our orators, and we listen to him still less. It 

* Hut. Reip. Gerend. Praecept. t. i. p. 810. • Id. in Phoc. 

. p, 745. 
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is true that we cannot make him alter his prin¬ 
ciples ; but, by Heaven! neither shall he induce us 
to change ours : and surely it shall never be said that 
with his superannuated virtues, and the rhapsodies of 
his antique manners, Phocion shall have been able to 
correct the most polished and amiable people in the 
world. 

There is Chares, on the other hand, who by his 
example teaches our youth to make an open profes¬ 
sion of corruption. p He is the greatest knave and the 
most unskilful of all our generals, yet he enjoys the 
greatest reputation. 11 He has sheltered himself under 
the protection of Demosthenes, and some othu 
oratois, and gives entertainments to the people. I-. 
a fleet to be fitted out, Chares must have the con. 
mand and entire disposal of it. lie is diiected to 
sail to one coast, and he sails to another. 1 nstead oi 
defending our possessions, he joins with pirates, and 
in concert with them lays the islands under contribu¬ 
tion, and seizes every vessel he meets in his wav. 
Within a few years, he has occasioned the loss ol 
more than a hundred ships, and has dissipated fifteen 
hundred talents,* in expedition* of no utility to the; 
state, but very lucrative to himself and his principal 
officers. Sometimes he doefe- not deign to send us 
any account where he is, or wbat he is doing; but we 
obtain information in despite of him; and it is not 
long since we sent out a sveift-sailing vessel, with 


p Aristot. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 15. t. ii. p. 544. * Theopomp ap. 

Athen. lib. 12. c. 8. p. 532 * 8,100,000 livres (337,5001.) 
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orders to cruise the seas, and endeavour to discover 
what was become of the fleet and the general. 


LETTER OF NICETAS. 

The Phocians, exhausted by a war which has lasted 
almost ten years, have implored our assistance. 
They consent to give up Thronium, Nica?a, and 
Alpenus, strong towns situate at the entrauce of the 
pass of Thermopylas. Proxenus, who commands* oui 
fleet on the neighbouring coasts, has advanced to take 
possession of them. He will place garrisons in them, 
and Philip must henceforth despair of forcing tin 
defile. 

We have resolved at the same time to lit out 
another fleet of fifty ships. The flower of our vouth 
are ready to march ; we have enrolled all those who 
have not passed their thirtieth year, and we learn 
that Archidamus, king of Lacedaemon, has offered to 
the Phocians the whole force of that republic.' Win 
is inevitable, and the destruction of Philip no less so. 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

Our most accomplished Athenian ladies are 
jealous of the praises you bestow on the wife and the 
sister of Arsames, and our ablest politicians agree that 
we have need of a statesman of equal genius with the 

r iEschia. de Fals. Leg. p. 406. Demosth. in Olynth. 3. 
I>. S8, + • JSschin. ibid. p. 416. 
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Persian minister to oppose the abilities of Philip. 
Every place here lately resounded with the din of 
arms, but a word from that prince has made them 
drop from our hands. 

During the siege of Olynthus, he had, it is said, 
more than once signified a wish to continue on good 
terms with usd On this news, which the people 
received with transport, it was resolved to open a 
negotiation, which was suspended by various obstacles. 
He took Olynthus, and we breathed only war and 
vengeance; hut soon after two of our actors, Aris- 
todernus and Neoptolemus, whom the king treats 
with so much kindness, assured us, on their return, 
that he continued in his former dispositions,'' and 
immediately we thought of nothing but peace. 

We have just sent to Macedon ten deputies, ul! 
men of distinguished abilities: Ctcsiphon, Arisfo- 
dernus, Iatroeles, Cimon, and Nausicles, who lane 
for their associates Dercyllus, Phrynou, Philocrato, 
.Eschines, and Demosthenes. 1, To these we must 
add Aglaocreon of Tenedos, who has .the care of the 
interests of our allies. They are to settle with Philip 
the most important articles of the peace, and engage 
him to send plcni potential ies finally to conclude it 
here. 

1 am unable to understand our conduct. This 
prince lets fall a few vague, and perhaps insidious, 
protestations of friendship.to us; .and immediately, 

* iEsctiin. de Fals. Leg. p. 397. * Argum. Orat. de Fals. 

Leg. p. 291. Demosth. ibid. p. 295. * /Escirin. ibid. p. 3!>8, 
Argum. Orat. ibid. p. 291. 
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without listening to men of wisdom and experience, 
who distrust his intentions, without waiting for the 
return of the deputies we have sent to the different 
states of Greece, to engage them to unite against the 
common enemy, we intermit our preparations, and 
make advances which he will abuse if he accedes to 
them, and of which a refusal will be humiliating to 
us. To obtain his favour, our deputies must have 
the good fortune to be agreeable to him. The actor 
Aristodemus had entered into engagements with some 
cities which had intended to give theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions; and a deputation was therefore sent, in the 
name of the senate, most earnestly to solicit that 
\ristodemus might be excused from paying the foi- 
feiture he must incur, because the republic had need 
of his sci vices in Macedonia. And Demosthenes, 
loo, who had in his harangues treated Philip with so 
much haughtiness and contempt, was the proposer of 
this deciee. T 


LETTER OF CALLIMEDON. 

Our ambassadors have made incredible dis¬ 
patch ;* they are already returned. They appear to 
act in concert; but Demosthenes is not satisfied with 
his colleagues, who, on their side, complain of him. 
I shall relate to you some anecdotes relative to their 
expedition, which I learned yesterday at an enter¬ 
tainment, at which the principal of them, Ctesiphon, 

’ ^pschin. de Fals. Leg. p."S98. 7 Demosth. de Fals. Leg. 

j> 318. 
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.Eschines, Aristodemus, and Philocrates, were pre¬ 
sent. * , 

I ought first to tell you, that during their journey 
they had not a little to endure from the vanity of 
Demosthenes; 1 but they were patient. Insupport¬ 
able people are sometimes so easily supported in 
society! But what gave them the greatest distur¬ 
bance was the genius and abilities of Philip. They 
felt they were not able to contend with him in poli¬ 
tics. Every day they distributed their parts, and 
disposed their .attacks. It was determined that the 
eldest of them should first mount to the assault, and 
Demosthenes, as the youngest, bring up the rear. 
He promised to open the inexhaustible sources of his 
eloquence: “ Fear not Philip,” added he : “I will 
so completely sew up his mouth, b that he shall be 
forced to restore to us Amphipolis.” 

When they w-ere admitted to an audience of the 
king, Ctesiphon and the others expressed themselves 
in a few words ; c iEschines, eloquently and diffu¬ 
sively; Demosthenes——but I will endeavour to 
give you his picture. He rose half dead with fear. 
He was not now to. ascend the rostrum of Athens, 
and harangue that multitude of artisans who com¬ 
pose our assemblies. Philip was surrounded by his 
courtiers, the greater part of whom were men of wit 
and abilities: among others were Python of Byzan¬ 
tium, who values himself on writing elegantly; and 
Leosthenes, whom we have banished, and who it is 

* AEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 318. ‘ Id. ibid. p. 398. * Id 

de Fals. Leg. p. 399. 
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said is one of the greatest orators in Greece. 11 Ah 
had heard speak of the magnificent promises of 
Demosthenes, and watched for their fulfilment with 
an attention which completed his embarrassment. 
He tremblingly stammered an obscure exordium, lost 
his recollection, grew more and more confused, and 
at last was totally unable to proceed. The king in 
vain endeavoured to inspire him with more con¬ 
fidence : he rose only to fall again ; and when Philip 
had entertained himself for some moments with his 
silence, the herald gave notice to our deputies to 
retire.* 

Demosthenes ought to have been the first to 
laugh at this accident; but, instead of that, he began 
the attack on AEschines, whom he bitterly reproached 
for having spoken to the king with too much free¬ 
dom, and thus brought on the republic a war which it 
was in no condition to support.—iEschines w as about 
to reply, when they were again introduced into the 
royal presence. When they were seated, Philip 
discussed their claims in order, answered their com¬ 
plaints, and especially dwelt on the discourse of 
yEschines, to whom he frequently addressed himself 
in particular ; then assuming an air of affability and 
kindness, he, testified the most sincere desire to con¬ 
clude the peace. 

During all this time, Demosthenes, with all the 
inquietude of a courtier threatened with disgrace, 
had recourse to every expedient to attract the notice 

.aSschin. de Fa!?, Leg, p. 415. • Id. ibid. p. 401. 
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of the king; but lie could not obtain from him a 
single word, nor even a look. 

He left the conference with a dissatisfaction that 
produced the most extravagant scenes. He was like 
a child spoiled by the indulgence of his parents, and 
unexpectedly mortified by the success of his compa¬ 
nions. The storm lasted several days. He at last 
perceived that ill-humour availed but little, and 
endeavoured to become more social with the other 
deputies. They were then on their return home; 
and, takiug them separately, he promised them his 
protection in the popular assembly. To one lie 
said : I will re-establish your fortune. To another: 
I will procure for you the command of the army. 
With /Eschines he employed all his address : he 
soothed the jealousy, and bestowed unlimited ap¬ 
plause-on the merit of his rival. His praises must 
have been very extravagant, since /Esciiines pre¬ 
tends they were tiresome and disgusting even to 
himself. 

One evening, in I know not what city of Thessaly, 
he for the first time thought proper to be pleasant on 
his own adventure. He added, that no person under 
heaven possessed the powers of eloquence equal to 
Philip. What most astonished me, replied ^Eschines, 
was the amazing exactness with which he recapitulated 
all that we had said. And I, replied Ctesiphon, 
though I am advanced in years, never in my life 
saw a man so polite and agreeable. Demosthenes 
clapped his hands, and applauded every word. Ex¬ 
cellent ! cried he; but you would not venture to hold 
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the same language in the presence of the people. 
Why should we not ? replied his companions. He 
doubted, they insisted; he required their promise, 
and they gave it. f 

It i&not known what use he intends to make ol 
this; but we shall see at the first meeting of the as¬ 
sembly. Our whole society intends to be present, foi 
all this cannot well fail to produce some ridiculous 
scene; and if Demosthenes has reserved his follies 
for Macedon, I will never forgive him so long as I 
live. 

What alarms me is, that he has conducted him¬ 
self extremely well at the meeting of the senate. Tin 
letter of Philip having been remitted to that assembly, 
Demosthenes has congratulated the republic on having 
confided its interests to deputies equally deserving 
such a trust by their eloquence and their probity. He 
has proposed to decree them a crown of olive, and to 
invite them the next day to an entertainment in the 
Prytaneum. The decree of the senate is conformable 
to these proposals.® 

I shall not seal my letter till after the general 
assembly. 

I have this moment left it. Demosthenes has 
done wonders. The deputies, each in their turn, re¬ 
lated the different circumstances of their embassy. 
/Eschines had said a word of the eloquence of Philip, 
and his happy memory ; Ctesiphon, of his beauty and 
his figure, the embellishments of his mind, and his 


eASscbin. de.FaU. Leg. p. 402 . 


' Id. ibid. 
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convivial gaiety. They all received their applauses, 
u hen Demosthenes ascended the rostrum in a more se¬ 
rious and significant manner than usual. After having 
a long time scratched his forehead, for he always be¬ 
gins so : “ I cannot but admire,” said he, “ both those 
who speak, and those who hear. How is it pos¬ 
sible for men to dwell on such trifles, when a mat¬ 
ter of so great moment awaits their consideration ! I 
shall now likewise proceed to lay before you an 
account of the embassy. Let the decree passed by 
this assembly previous'to our departure, and the letter 
which the king of Macedon has returned by us, be 
lead.” After the reading of these, he added : “ Such 
were our instructions, and we have fulfilled them. 
You have heard the answer of Philip - it now only 
remains for us to deliberate on that answer.” h 

These words excited a kind of murmur m the as¬ 
sembly. “ What precision, what address !” said 
.some : “ What envy, what malignity !” said others. 
For my pai t, I laughed heartily at the embarrassment 
visible in the countenances of Ctcsiphon and iEschines. 
Without, however, giving them time to breathe, he 
resumed his discourse as follpvys : “You have heard 
great encomiums bestowed on the eloquence and me¬ 
mory of Philip ; any other person in possession of the 
same power would obtain the lame praises. His other 
excellent qualities have likewise been extolled ; but he 
has not a finer countenance than the actor Aristo- 
demus, nor can he drink better than Philocrates. 
-Eschines has told you, that he had left to me, at 

k jEschin. de Fal«. Leg. p. 403. 
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least in part, the discussion of our rights to Amphipo- 
lis; but that orator will not leave either to you or me 
an opportunity of speaking. These, however, are tri¬ 
fles unworthy our notice : I shall proceed to propose a 
decree. The herald of Philip is arrived, and his am¬ 
bassadors will soon follow. I move that permission 
may be granted to treat with them, and that the Pry- 
tanes be directed to convoke an assembly, which shall 
be held two days successively, and in which we may 
deliberate on the peace and the alliance. I am like¬ 
wise of opinion, that you should pass a vote of appro¬ 
bation anti praise of the conduct of your deputies, if 
they deserve it; and that they should be invited 
to sup to—morrow in the Prytaneum. 5 '* This decree 
has passed almost unanimously, and the orator has re¬ 
assumed his superiority. 

I have a. great opinion of Demosthenes ; but it is 
not sufficient to* possess great abilities, we ought not 
to be ridiculous. There subsists between celebrated 
men and our society a kind of tacit convention; we 
give them our esteem, and they ought to indulge us 
in laughing at their follies. 


LETTER OF ATPOLLODORUS. 

I send you the journal of what has passed in our 
assemblies till the conclusion of the peace. 

The 8 th of Elaphebotion, the day of the festival of 
/Esculapim.* The Prytanes met, and, conformably 

1 .Ei••chin, de Fals, Leg. p. 403. * The 8th of this month 

in the year in question corresponded to the 8th of March of the 
year 346 before Christ. 
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tt» the decree of the people, appointed two general 
assemblies to deliberate on the peace. They will be 
held on the 18th and l§th. k 

The \9,th of Elaphebolion, the first dap of thefesti¬ 
vals of Bacchus* Antipater, Parmenio, and Eury- 
lochus, are arrived. They come on the part of Philip 
to conclude the treaty, and to receive the oath by 
which it is to be sanctioned. 1 

Antipater is, next to Philip, the most able politi¬ 
cian in Greece. Active and indefatigable, he extends 
his vigilance to almost every part of the administra¬ 
tion. The king has often said : We may securely 
sleep, or resign ourselves to our pleasures, for Anti pater 
watches for us.™ 

Parmenio, beloved by the sovereign, and still more 
by the soldiers," has already signalised himself by a 
great number of exploits : he would be the last gene¬ 
ral in Greece, if Philip did not exist. From the abi¬ 
lities of these two deputies, you may judge of the me¬ 
rit of Eurylocbus, their associate. 

The 1 5 th of Elaphebolion. f The ambassadors re¬ 
gularly attend at the shows exhibited at this festival. 
Demosthenes has caused the senate to assign them 
a distinguished place." He has taken care that 
cushions and purple carpets shall be prepared for 

1 .A2schin.de Fats. Leg. p. 403 e* 404. Id. in Ctesipli. 
p. 438. * The 15th of March of the same year. 1 Argum. 

Orat.de Fats. Leg. ap. Dernosth. p. 291. Demoath de Fats. Leg. 
p. 304. “ Plut. Apophth. t. ii. ^.179. “Quint, Curt, 

lib. 4. c. 13. f The 15th of March of the year 346 before 
Christ, * JEschin. <le Fals. Leg. p. 403 et 412. Detnosth. de 
Coron. p. 477- 
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them. At the break of day, he conducts them him¬ 
self to the theatre; and has assigned them apartments 
in his own house. Many people are offended at his 
paying them such obsequious attention, and consider 
it as a meanness. p They say that, having been un¬ 
able to gain the favour of Philip while in Macedon, he 
now wishes at least to show that he was deserving 
of it.* 

The l$th of Elaphebolum* The assembly has 
met ; but, before 1 proceed to the deliberations, it will 
be proper to state to you the principal objects which 
were to be discussed. 

The possession of Amphipolis is the first source of 
our differences with Philip.’ This city appertains to 
us ; he has seized on it, and we demand that it shall 
be restored. 

He has declared war against some of our al¬ 
lies : it would be both shameful and dangerous for us 
to abandon them. Of this number are the cities of 
the Thracian Chersonesus, and those of Phocis. 
King Cotys had taken from us the former.'—His son 
Cersobieptes restored them to us after having held them 
a few months but we have not yet taken possession. 
It is to our interest to preserve them, because they 
will give security to our navigation in the Helle¬ 
spont, and our commerce in the Euxine sea. Neither 
ought we to refuse our protection to the latter, be- 

p /E<ohin. in Otesiph. p. 440. * The ]Sth of March. 

" yEschin. <!e Fals. Leg. p. 406. ' Deinosth. adv Aristocr. 

p 742, 746, &c. Diod. Sic. lib. 16, p. 434. * Deinosth. de 

Tals. Leg. p. SOS. Id adv. Aristocr. p. 742. JEschin. de Fals. 
Leg. p. 406. 
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cause they defend the pass' of Thermopylae, and are 
the bulwark of Attica by land, as those of Thrace are 
on the side of the sea. 1 

When our deputies took leave of the king, he pro¬ 
ceeded towards Thrace; but he promised them not to 
attack Cersobleptes during the negotiations for peace." 
We are not equally at our case with respect to 
the Phocians. The ambassadors of Philip have de¬ 
clared that he refuses to comprehend them in the 
treaty; but his partisans assure us that, it he has 
not yet openly made known his intentions in their fa¬ 
vour, it is only that he may not too precipitately give 
offence to the Thebans and Thessalians, their ene¬ 
mies/ 

He has signified, also, that it his intention to ex 
elude from the treaty the inhabitants of Halos in 
Thessaly, who are in alliance with us, and u !•:>.,1 lie 
now' besieges, in revenge for their incursions on the 
people of Pharsalos, who are under his protection/ 

I pass over otjier articles of less importance. 

The proceedings of the assembly of this day be¬ 
gan by readip^,the decree which the agents of our al¬ 
lies had taken %>e precaution to procure/ It con¬ 
tained in substance!!*“ that thfe people of Athens de¬ 
liberating on a peace with Philip, the allies have 
resolved that, after the ambassadors sent by the 
Athenians to the different states of Greece shall 

‘ Denlosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 321. " JEschin. ibid. p. 408 

* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p.344. * Id. ibid. p. 299. Ulpian 
ibid. p. 356. . * gEschin de Fals; Eeg. p. 404. Id, in Ctesipb, 

p. 438. 
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have returned, and made their report in presence 
of the Athenians and the allies, the Prytanes shall 
convoke two assemblies to consider on the peace; 
and the allies previously engage to ratify whatever 
may be determined on in those assemblies; and that 
three months shall be granted to any other of the 
Grecian states who shall be willing to accede to 
the treaty.” 

After this resolution had been read, Philocrates 
proposed a decree, one of the articles of which for¬ 
mally excluded from the treaty the inhabitants of 
Halus and the Phocians. The people blushed at the 
proposaland the minds of the assembly became 
heated and agitated. Some of our orators rejected all 
modes of accommodation, and exhorted us to cast our 
eyes on the monuments of our victories and the tombs 
of our forefathers. “ Let us emulate the courage of 
our ancestors," replied JEscbines, “ when they de¬ 
fended their country against the innnmerable hosts of 
the lYndans: but let us not imitate their conduct 
when they imprudently sent forces into Sicily to the 
succour of the Leontines their allies.”* 1 He concluded 
for peace: the orators who followed him did the 
same, and the decree passed. '***' 

While the conditions of the treaty were in dis¬ 
cussion, letters were brought from our general Proxe- 
rius, whom we had commissioned to take possession 
of some strong places at the entrance of the pass of 
Thermopylae. These places had been offered to us 

* Den^fli. de Pals. Leg. p. 296 et 317. . 11 Id. ibid. p. 296 

et 342. -apachin. ibid. p. 406. * iEschin ibid. 
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by the Phocians; but, in the mean time, some 
dissensions taking place among them, the predo 
minating party had refused to give them up to 
Proxenus. Such was the substance of these let¬ 
ters. 1 

We have lamented*the blind obstinacy of the 
Phocians, but we have not abandoned them. The 
article in the decree of Philocrates, by which they 
were excluded from the treaty, has been erased ; and 
in its stead it has been inserted, that Athens stipu¬ 
lates in her own ■name, and in the name of all her 
allies/ 

When the assembly rose, every one said that 
a peace indeed should be concluded with Philip; 
but it. did not seem proper that we should contract 
an alliance with him, till the deputies which had 
been sent to the different states of Greece should be 
returned.* 

The 1 9th ofElaphebolion* Demosthenes having 
secured the rostrum, declared, that all the proceedings 
of the day before must be utterly ineffectual, unless 
the Macedonian ambassadors could he persuaded to 
concur: that we ought not to rend the alliance from 
the peace (for that was the expression we employed), 
nor to wait the dilatory proceedings of the other states 
of Greece, which should determine each for itself for 
peace or war. The ambassadors from Maced on 
were present. Antipater answered according as had 

c AS‘■chin. de Fals. Lee p. 410. * Demosth. de Fals. Leg 

p. 817. c ASschin. in Ctesiph. p. 439. * The 19th of 

March of the year 346 before Christ. 
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been concerted between him and Demosthenes, w ho 
now addressed his discourse to him/ The matter 
has not been profoundly investigated. It had been 
enacted, by a previous decree, that, in the first as¬ 
sembly, every citizen might give his opinion on the 
subjects proposed for deliberation; but that on the 
next day the presidents should take the suffrages in 
order: they have accordingly taken them, and vv e 
have at once made a treaty of peace and a treaty of 
alliance.® 

The principal articles of this treaty are as follow : 
We cede to Philip our claims to Amphipolis; h but 
we are given to expect in return either the island of 
Euboea, of which he may in some manner dispose, 
or the city of Oropus, which the Thebans have taken 
horn us.‘ We flatter ourselves, likewise, that he 
will leave us in the possession of the Thracian 
ChersonesuO We have comprehended all our allies 
in the treaty, and thus protect the king of Thrace, 
the people of Halus, and the Phocians. We gua¬ 
rantee to Philip all that he at present possesses, and 
we engage to consider as enemies all who shall make 
attempts to deprive him of them. 1 

Objects so important ought to have been discussed 
and settled in a general asjpmbiy of the Grecian 
states."' It was the wish of our allies that such an 

1 jEschin. in Ctesiph. p. 439. * Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 406. 

‘Demosth.de Pace, p. 63. Lit. Phil, ap. Demosth. p. 117. 
i Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 297 et 326 Id. de Pace, p. 61. 
* Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 306. 1 Id. ibid. p. 316, * Jisehin. in 

Ctesiph. p. 437. 
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..." ' if 

assembly should be convened, and we had determined 
to convoke it;* but the affair suddenly took a rapid 
turn, and every thing was concluded with precipi¬ 
tation. Philip had written to us, that if we would 
enter into an alliance with him, he would explain 
himself more clearly with respect to the cessions he 
could make to us.° This vague promise has dazzled 
the people and the desire, of pleasing the king of 
Macedon seduced our orators. Though his ambas¬ 
sadors have entered into no engagements/ we have 
hastened to take the oath to them, and to name depu¬ 
ties, who are to depart from Macedon to receive that 
of the king/ 

These are in number ten, without enumerating 
the deputy of our allies/ Some of them went on the 
former embassy; among whom are Demosthenes and 
/Eschines. Their instructions contain, among other 
things, that the treaty shall extend to the allies of 
Athens and those of Philip; that the deputies shall 
repair to that prince to receive the ratification of it; 
that they shall avoid all particular conference with 
him ; that they shall demand the Athenians whom he 
holds in chains to be set at liberty ; that in each of 
the cities which are in alliance with him, they shall 
receive the oath of those who are at the head of the 
government; and that they shall be empowered to 
act according to circumstances, and as they shall 
judge most conducive to the interests of the re- 

• JLscliin. in Ctesiph. p. 43k. * Bemosth. de Fals. Leg. 

p. 300. * Id. ibid. p. 304. * Id. de Coron. p. 477- r Atscliiu. 

de Fals. Leg. p. 410. 
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public.’ The senate is directed to hasten their 
departure. 1 

The 9,5th of Elaphebolion* The agents or re¬ 
presentatives of some of our allies halve this day 
taken the oath, in presence of the ambassadors of 
Philip." 

The 3 d of Munychion.f It is the interest of 
Philip to defer the ratification of the treaty, and ours 
to hasten it; for we have suspended all our prepara¬ 
tions, and he has never been so active. He pre¬ 
sumes with reason that we shall ’not dispute with him 
the possession of those places which he may conquer 
in the interim. Demosthenes, however, has pene¬ 
trated his designs, and has prevailed on the senate, of 
which he is a member, to pass a decree that our 
ambassadors shall set out for Macedon as soon as 
possible.* They will depart without delay. 

The 1 5th of'Thargdmi.% Philip has not yet signed 
the treaty : our ambassadors have made no extraor¬ 
dinary haste, to come up with him ; they are in 
Macedon, and he is in Thrace. Notwithstanding he 
had given his word not to enter the territories of king 
Cersobleptes, he has seized on one part of them, and 
is making preparations to possess himself of the other; 
by which acquisition he will considerably increase his 
[lower and revenues: for besides that the country is 

' Deinosth. de Fats. Leg. p. 337. Ainehin. in Gtesiph. p. 
411. t Demo6th. de Fals. Leg. p. 317- * The 25th of 

March of the year 346 before Christ. • JCschin, de Fals. Leg. 
j». 488. Id in Ctesiph. p. 439. f The 1st of April of the 
same year. * Demosth. de Fals, Leg. p. 316 et 317. £ The 

13th of May of the same year. 
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very rich and populous, the duties that the king of 
Thrace collects in his ports y amount annually to two 
hundred talents.* It would have been easy for us to 
have prevented this conquest. Our ambassadors 
might have reached the Hellespont in less than ten 
.days, or, perhaps, in less than three or four: z they 
would have found Philip in the neighbourhood, and 
might have offered him the alternative of accepting 
or refusing the conditions of peace. In the former 
case, he must have engaged not to invade the terri¬ 
tories of our allies, among whom the king of Thrace 
would have been included ; and in the latter, our 
army, in conjunction with that of the Phocians, would 
have stopped his progress at Thermopylaeour 
fleets, masters of the seas, would have prevented his 
from making his descent on Attica ; wc should have 
shut against him our ports, and, rather than have 
suffered the trade of his subjects to be mined, be 
would have paid a proper respect to our claims and 
our rights. 

Such was the plan of Demosthenes, who recom¬ 
mended that the ambassadors should go by sea ; but 
/Eschines, Philocrates, and the greater part of them, 
preferred going by land, and journeying by short 
stages, so that they have been three-and-twenty days 
in going from Athens to Pella, 'the capital of Mace¬ 
donia.* When they had arrived, they might imme¬ 
diately have repaired to the camp of Philip, or have 

J Demosth. in Aristocr. p. 743. * 1,080,000 livres (45,000/.) 

! Demosth. de Coron. p. 477. “Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 316. 

* Id. ibid. p. 317. 
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gone to the different cities to receive the oath of the 
allies ; instead of which they have determined quietly 
to remain at Pella till his expedition shall he ter¬ 
minated. 

On his return he will include his new acquisitions 
among the possessions which we have guarantied to 
him ; and if we should allege that his seizure of the 
territories of Ccrsobleptes is an infraction of the treaty, 
he will reply, that, at the time he made this con¬ 
quest, he had not yet seen our ambassadors nor ra¬ 
tified the treaty which was to limit the progress of his 
arms.' 

In the mean time, the Thebans having implored 
his assistance against the Phocians, not satisfied with 
sending them troops/ he has seized this opportunity 
to assemble in his capital the deputies of die prin¬ 
cipal cities of Greece. Ilis pretext for this con¬ 
vention is, that the war between the Thebans and 
the Phocians may be terminated; but his real object, 
to hold Greece inactive till he shall have executed 
the projects he has formed. 

The 1 3th of Scirophorion* Our ambassadors 
have at length returned : they will give an account 
of their embassy to the senate on the day after to¬ 
morrow, and on the next day to the assembly of the 
people.* 

The \Sth of Scirophorion .f If we believe Demos- 

*■ 

‘ Demosth. de Fats. Leg. p. 317. Ulpian. de Fals. Leg. p. 
377. < Diod. Sic. % 16. p. 455. .Eschin. de Fals. Leg. 

p. 411. * The 9th of June of the year 346 before Christ. 

* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 296 et 302. t The 11th of June. 
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thenes, nothing can be conceived more shameful and 
criminal than the conduct of our ambassadors. He 
accuses them of having sold themselves to Philip, 
and betrayed the republic and her allies. He 
earnestly pressed them to repair immediately to 
Philip; but they obstinately persisted in waiting for 
him at Pella for seven-ami -twenty days, and did not 
see him till fifty days after their departure from Athens. 

The iking of Macedon, on his return, found the 
deputies of the first cities of Greece assembled in his 
capital, alarmed at his new conquests, and still more 
disquieted at the design he manifested continually to 
approach Thermopylae.* All wore ignorant of, and 
endeavoured to discover, his real views. The 
courtiers of the king said to some of our amhassado.' - 
that the cities of Boeotia would be restored to their 
rights, and that hence we might conclude t!uu Thebes 
was threatened. The ambassadors from L.codtemon 
credited this report, and, joining with ours, pressed 
Philip to execute his project. The Thessalians, how¬ 
ever, said that the expedition was intended against 
them alone. 

While the deputies were alternately agitated by 
their hopes and fears, Philip employed to gain them 
over sometimes presents, 1 ’ which seemed to be only 
testimonies of esteem, and sometimes caresses, which 
might be taken for the overflowings of friendship. 
AEschines ahd Philocrates are suspected not to have 
been insensible to these two modes of seduction. 

f Demosth. de Fats. Leg. p. 317. * Aischin. de Fal», Leg. 

p, 416. 11 Demosth. ibid. p. 318. 

Von. iv. 
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On the daj of public audience, the ambassadors 
were made to wait, for the king was not risen; and 
when they murmured, Phi memo said to them: “ Be 
not surprised that Philip sleeps while you wake, for 
he watched while you slept.”' At length he appeared, 
and each in turn addressed him on the subject of 
their mission. 1 riEscbinca enlarged on the resolution 
which the king had taken to put an end to the war of 
the Phoeians.—He conjured' him, when he should 
be at Delphi, to restore liberty to the cities of 
Boeotia, and to re-establish those which the Thebans 
had destroyed ; he recommended to him not indis¬ 
criminately to delivei up to the latter people the 
wi etched inhabitants of Phocis, but to submit the 
sentence of those who had profaned the temple and 
treasuiy of Apollo to the determination ol the Am- 
phirtyonic states, who had always possessed the right 
to punish such kinds of crimes. 

Philip did not explain himself openly with respect 
to these demands. He dismissed the other deputies, 
and departed with ours for Thessaly; and it was 
only in an inn in the city of Pherae that he signed the 
treaty which he swore to observe. 1 He refused to 
include in it the Phoeians, that- he might not violate 
the oath he had sworn to the Thessalians and 
Thebans : m but he gave promises and a letter. Our 
ambassadors took their leave, and the troops of the 
king advanced towards Thermopylae. 

The senate met this morning, and the hall was 

; Plut. Apophth, t. ii. p, 1/9. * vEschin. de Fals. Leg. 

p. 412. 1 Denajpstli. de Fals. Leg. p. 317. ** Id. ibid. p. 300 

et 343. Ulpian. p. 357. 
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tilled with people." Demosthenes has endeavoured 
to prove that his colleagues have acted contrary to 
their instructions, that they are sold to Philip, and 
that our only resource is to fly to the succour of the 
Phocians, and to seize on the puss of Thermopylae." 

The letter of the king was insufficient to calm the 
minds of the people : “ I have, taken the oath,” says 
lie, “ in the presence of your ambassadors; you will 
see that it contains the names of such of my allies as 
were present; and I shall send you the oath of the 
others when it" shall have been taken.” p A little 
lower he adds: “Your ambassadors would have 
gone to the cities of our allies, to have received their 
oaths ; but 1 have kept them with me, because I had 
need of them, to reconcile the people of Hulus with 
those of Pharsalos.”'* 

The letter does not say a word of the Phocians, 
nor of the hopes which were held out to us when we 
concluded the peace. He then signified to us, that 
if we would consent to enter into an alliance with 
him, he- would explain himself more clearly with 
respect to the services which it was in his power 
to render us. But in his last letter he coldly 
says, that he does not know in what he can oblige 
us. r The senate has indignantly passed a decree 
conformable to the advice, of Demosthenes ■ it has 
not voted eulogies to the ambassadors, nor invited 
them to an entertainment in the prytancum,—a 
tacit but severe censure, which hone of our deputies 

* Demosth. de Fa.ls. Leg. p. 296. 0 Id. Philip. 2. p. 67. 

r AEsehin. de Fals. Leg. p. 415. 11 Demosth. ibid. p. 299. 

r Id. ibid. p. SOO. 
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have before received/ and which must, no doubt, pre¬ 
judice the people against ^Eschines and his ad¬ 
herents. 


LE1TER OF CALLIMEDON. 

The 1 Qth of Stirophorion.* 1 I am now at tlu 
house of the grave Apollodorus ; I came to visit him 
while he was writing to you, and have snatched the 
pen from his hands to continue his journal. 

I now know my Demosthenes by rote. Would 
you know what a vigorous and sublime genius can 
can produce, make him mount the rostrum; but 
would you see a man completely awkward, embar¬ 
rassed, and unpolished, you have only to convey him 
to the court of Macedon. When our deputies ap¬ 
peared a second time before Philip, he was in haste 
to speak first, and began with invectives against his 
colleagues, which were followed by a long display of 
the services he had rendered that prince, and the 
tiresome reading of the decrees he had caused to be 
passed to accelerate the peace ; to w'hich succeeded a 
long account of his attention to lodge the ambassadors 
from Macedon in his own house, to procure them 
good cushions at the theatre, to choose for them three 
teams of mules when they left Athens, and to accom¬ 
pany them himself on horseback; and all this openly., 
in despite of the envious, with the sole intention to 
please the monarch. His colleagues covered their 
faces,,to hide their blushes at such absurdity, while he 

• Demosth, de Fals. Leg. p. 298. * The 12th of June of 

the year 346 before Christ. * Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p, 302. 
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till continued, “ I have not spoken of your beauty, 
it is the merit of a woman; nor of your memory, it 
is that of a rhetorician ; nor your talent for drinking, 
it is that of a sponge.” In a word, he harangued in 
this strange manner so long, that at last every body 
burst into a laugh.“ 

I have another scene to describe to you. I am 
just come from the general assembly. It was ex¬ 
pected that the debates would be violent and interest¬ 
ing. Our ambassadors cannot agree concerning the 
answer of Philip, though this was the grand object of 
their embassy. yEschines has spoken of the in¬ 
numerable advantages which the king wishes to grant 
us ;* he has particularised some, and explained him¬ 
self concerning others in half words, like a profound 
politician, and a man honoured with the confidence 
of the king, and alone entrusted with his secrets. 
After having given us a.high idea of his capacity, lie 
gravely came down from the rostrum, which De¬ 
mosthenes immediately ascended, and absolutely de¬ 
nied all that the other had affirmed. yEschines and 
Philocrates, however, had placed themselves on each 
side of hi«|, and interrupted him at every sentence by 
exclamations or pleasantries. The multitude did the 
same. “ Since yon are afraid,” said Demosthenes, 

“ that I should destroy your hopes, I enter my protest 
against these'-fallacious promises, and retire.”—“ Not 
so fast,” replied yEschines; ‘-stop one moment, and 
at least declare that, for the future, you will not 

* Aischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 412. * Demosth. ibid. p.*297. 
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attribute to yourself the success of your colleagues.” 
—“ No, no,” replied Demosthenes, with a sarcastic 
smile, “ I will never do you that injustice.” Philo- 
crates then said: “ Athenians, be not surprised that 
Demosthenes arid I are not of the same opinion ; he 
drinks only water, and I only wine.” These words 
occasioned a roar of laughter/ and Philocrates re¬ 
mained master of the held. 

Apollodorus will inform you of the catastrophe of 
this farce, for our assembly is now merely a comic 
scene, and our orators are only stage-players, who 
declaim with virulence against each other. It is said 
that on this occasion some of them have carried that 
privilege a little too far. Of this I know nothing; 
but I clearly see, that Philip laughs at them, that 
they dupe the people, and that the wisest part we can 
take is to laugh both at the people and at those who 
govern them. 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

I mi a li now add what I think wanting to the 
narrative of the mad-brained Callimedon. 

The people were alarmed at the arrival of Philip 
at Thermopylae.* Should this prince join the The¬ 
bans our enemies, and destroy the PhocianS our allies, 
what hope would remain to the republic 5 Aeschines 
has pledged himself for Unfavourable dispositions of 
the king, api the safety of Phocis. In two or three 


! Demos th..<|e Fals. Lqg. p, 300. * Id. de Coron. p. 478. 
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days, he affirms, without leaving our homes, without 
being obliged to have recourse to arms, we shall learn 
that the city of Thebes is besieged, that Boeotia is free, 
and that Platea and Thespiae, which have been demo¬ 
lished by the Thebans, are rebuilding. Sentence will 
be pronounced on the sacrilege committed against the 
temple of Apollo by the tribunal of the Amphictyons ; 
and the crime of a few individuals will no longer be 
imputed to the whole nation of the Phoeians. We 
give up Amphipolis; but for this sacrifice we shall re¬ 
ceive a sufficient indemnification.* 

After this harangue, the people, intoxicated with 
hope and joy, refused to hear Demosthenes, and Phi- 
locrates proposed a decree which passed without op¬ 
position. It contains eulogiums on Philip, a strict al¬ 
liance with his posterity, and several other articles, of 
which the following is the most important: “ If the 
Phoeians do not give up the temple of Delphi to the 
Amphictyons, the Athenians will cause their troops to 
march against them.” 1 ’ 

This resolution taken, new deputies have been 
chosen, who are to repair to Philip, and superintend 
the execution of his promises. Demosthenes has ex¬ 
cused himself; ^Eschines has pretended illness, and 
others have been immediately appointed in their stead. 
Stephanus, Dercyllus, and the rest, will depart di¬ 
rectly ; c and in a few days we shall know whethei the 
storm has fallen on our friends or our enemies, on the 

Phoeians or the Thebans. 

« 

* Demosth. de Coron. p. 478. Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 397. Id, 
de Pace, p. CO. b Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 301, * De¬ 

mosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 313. jEschin.lbiti. p 417. 
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The 9,7th of Scirophorion.* The ruin of Phocis 
and its inhabitants is complete. The general assem¬ 
bly was held this day at the Pineus, on the subject of 
our arsenals. 0 Dercyllus, one of our deputies,' has 
suddenly returned. He had learned at (Jhalcis in 
Euboea, that, a few days before, the Phocians had 
submitted to Philip, who is preparing to deliver them 
into the hands of the Thebans. It is impossible that I 
should describe the grief, consternation, and terror, 
which have seized on all minds. 

The 28 th, of Scirophorion .f We are in an agita¬ 
tion, which the conviction of our feebleness renders in¬ 
supportable. The generals, with the consent of the 
senate, have convened an extraordinary assembly, 
which has passed a decree to remove, as soon as pos¬ 
sible from the country, the women, children, and all 
kinds of moveable effects: those which are within one 
hundred and twenty stadia^ to be conveyed to the 
city, and the Piraeus : and those beyond that‘distance 
to Eleusis, Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnus, and Sunium. 
It is likewise enacted, that the walls of Athens, and 
other places of strength, shall be repaired, and that 
sacrifices shall be offered to Hercules, as is our cus¬ 
tom in times of public calamity.® 

The 30 th of Scirophorion .§ The following are the 
particulars of the misfortune of the Phocians. At the 
very time when fEschines and Philocrates were 

* The 23d of June of the year 34$ before Christ. * De- 
mosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 308 et $12. f The 24th of June. 
J About four leagues and a half. . * Demosth. de Fals. Leg 
p. 312. Id. de Coron. p.'478. § The 26th of June. 
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making us such magnificent promises on the part, 
of Philip, he had already passed the straits of Ther¬ 
mopylae. 1 The Phociuns, uncertain of his real designs, 
and fluctuating between fear ami hope, could not re¬ 
solve to seize that important post. They occupied 
the places which are at the entrance of the defile. 
The king sought to treat with them : they mistrusted 
his intentions, and wished to know ours ; and soon 
after receiving advice by deputies, which we had dis¬ 
patched to them,* of what had passed in our assembly 
of the 16th of this month,* they were persuaded that 
Philip, acting in concert with us, meaned in reality to 
attack the Thebans, and no longer thought of defend¬ 
ing themselves.' 1 Phalascns, their general, sm i odered 
to him Nicrea, and the fortresses in the em irons of 
Thermopylae, and obtained pernn -ion to s me into 
Phocis, with the eight thousand men under nis com¬ 
mand. 1 —At this news, the Lacedaemonians, who were 
marching, under the conduct o<’ Archidamus, to die as¬ 
sistance of the Phocians, again returned quietly towards 
Peloponnesus; 11 and Philip, without, effort, without 
opposition, without losing a single man, may now de¬ 
cide on the fate of a.people who for ten years have re¬ 
sisted all the attacks of the Thebans and the Thessa¬ 
lians, obstinately bent on their destruction. This is 
now, no doubt, determined : Philip has promised, and 
owes it to his allies: he will believe likewise that ; t is 

* Demosth. de Coron. p. 478. * Id. de Fats. Leg. p, 302. 

* The 12th of Juoe. h Lemosth. de Fais. Leg. p. 305. 
i zEschin. ibid. p. 417. Diod. lib, 16, p. 455. ti Demosth, 

ibid. p. SOI et 305. 
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to his interest. He will treat the Phociansas wretches 
guilty of sacrilege; and if he should exercise cruelty 
towards them, he will be condemned indeed by a 
small number of sages, but every where adored by the 
multitude. 

How completely has he deceived us! or rather 
how obstinately have we persisted in the resolution to 
be deceived! When he made our ambassadors wait, 
so long at Pella, was it not manifest that he wished to 
finish his expedition in Thrace without interruption ? 
When he kept them with him, after having dismissed 
the others, was it not clear that his intention was to 
complete his preparations, and prevent us from conti¬ 
nuing ours ? When he sent them back with words which 
promised cnery thing, and a letter that promised no¬ 
thing, was it not demonstrated that he had entered 
into no engagement with us? 

I had forgotten to tell you, that in this letter 
lie proposed to ns to cause our troops to advance, 
and, in concert with him, terminate the war of the 
Phocians ; k but he knew well that this letter would 
not be delivered to us till after he should be master of 
Phocis. 

We have at present no other resource than the 
indulgence or pity of this prince. The pity!—Ye 
manes of Themistocles and Aristides ! By entering 
into an alliance with him, and hastily concluding a 
peace, at a time when we invited the other states of 

k Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 301. iEechin, de Fals. Leg. 
p. 416. 
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Greece to take arms, we have lost our possessions and 
our allies. 1 To whom can we now address ourselves? 
Allthe north of Greece is devoted to Philip. In Pelopon¬ 
nesus, Elis, Arcadia, and Argolis, tilled with his parti¬ 
sans, 1 " will not, any more than the other states of that 
country, pardon our alliance with the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians and the latter people, notwithstanding the 
restless ardour of Archidamus their king, prefer peace 
to war. On our side, when I view the state of our 
navy, our army, and finances, I only behold the shat¬ 
tered remains of a once formidable power. 

A general outcry has been raised against our 
deputies. They are very culpable it they have be¬ 
trayed us, and very unfortunate if they are innocent. 
I asked iEschines why they staid in Mnocdon. lie 
answered; Because we had no orders to go farther. 1 ' 
I likewise asked him why he had flattered us with 
such specious but false hopes. He replied : I have 
related what I was told, and what 1 saw, as I was 
told it and as I saw it. p ~This orator, when he heard 
of the progress of Philip, immediately set out to join 
the third deputation which wc have sent to that 
prince, though a few days before he had declined 
being one of the deputies.' 1 

1 Dcmosth. tie Fals. Leg. p. 315. “ Id, ibid. p. 334. " Id. 

de Pace, p. 62. 0 JEschin. tie Fals. Leg. p. 410. •* Id, ibid, 
p, 407. * Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 312. 
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IN THE ARCIIONSHIP OF ARCH IAS. 

The third year of ihe 108th Olympiad, 
f Fnstn the 3/th of June of the year 34o, to the 15th of July if the year "A . 

bf o/e C /trial.) 

LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

The 7th of Mdagitnlon* It is yet permitted us 
to be free. Philip will not turn his arms against us . 
he has hitherto been occupied by the affairs of Phocis, 
and other motives will soon oblige him to return to 
Macedon. 

As soon as he arrived at Delphi, he assembled 
the council of the Amphictyons, in order to decree 
an exemplary punishment against those who had 
seized on the temple and the sacred treasure. The 
form was legal; we ourselves had indicated it in our 
decree of the 16'th of Sciropborion yet, as-the 
Thebans and Thessalians, by the number of their 
suffrages, dispose at pleasure of the decisions of that 
tribunal, the judgment pronounced must necessarily 
be influenced uy hatred and cruelty/ The principal 
authors of the sacrilege are devoted to public execra¬ 
tion ; they may be pursued wherever they fly.* The 
nation, as an accomplice in their crime, since it took 
up arms in their defence, loses the double suffrage it 
had the in assembly of the Amphictyons, and this 
privilege is for ever transferred to the kings of Mace¬ 
don. All the cities of Phocis, excepting three, of 

* The 1st of August of the year 346 before Christ. f The 
12th of June of the same year. r Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 
301 * Diod. Sic. lib. Iff. p. 455. 
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w Jiich it is thought sufficient to destroy the fortifica¬ 
tions, are to be demolished, and reduced to villages 
of fifty small houses placed at a certain distance 
from each other,* The inhabitants of Phocis, de¬ 
prived of the right of offering sacrifices or partici¬ 
pating in the sacred ceremonies, may cultivate their 
lands, but must annually pay sixty talents* into the 
sacred treasury, till they shall have restored the whole 
sum which they have taken out of it. They hre to de¬ 
liver up their arms and horses, and are not to possess 
others till they have made complete restoration to the 
treasury. Philip, in concert with the Boeotians and 
Thessalians, is to preside at the Pythian games, in¬ 
stead of the Corinthians, who are accused of having 
favoured the Phocians. There are also other articl'-s, 
the object of which is to re-establish union among the 
states of Greece, and restore the dignity of divine 
worship in the temple of Apollo." 

The proposition of the CEtsans of Thessaly was 
cruel, because it was conformable to the laws enacted 
against sacrilege. They proposed to exterminate the 
impious race of the Phocians, by casting their infants 
from the top of a rock. But vEschines warmly op¬ 
posed this motion, and saved the hope of a multitude 
of wretched families/ 

Philip has caused the decree to be executed, ac¬ 
cording to some, with rigorous barbarity/ but, accord- 


* Diotl. Sic. lib. 16. p. 455. Pausan. lib, 10. c. 3. p. 804. 
* 324,000 livres (13,500/.) * Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 455. 

Pausan. lib. 10. c. 3. p. 804. x ASschin. de Fals Leg. p. 417. 
1 Justim lib, 8. c. 5. Oros. lib. 3. c. 12. 
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ing to others, with more moderation than the I hebans 
and Thessalians would have showed.' 

Twenty-two walled towns constituted the orna¬ 
ment of Phocis.* r £he greater part of these are now 
only heaps of ashes and ruins.” In the fields we only 
behold fioed men, women, children, and infirm per¬ 
sons, whose feeble and trembling hands with difficulty 
gather from the earth some gross sustenance. Their 
sons, thdr husbands, their fathers, have been forced 
to abandon them ; some, sold for slaves, groan in 
chains ; c and others, proscribed and fugitive, find no 
asylum throughout Greece. We have received some 
of them, and the Thessalians already charge us with 
it as a crime.“ Even should more fortunate circum¬ 
stances bring them back to their country, what a time 
must elapse before they can have restored to the 
temple of Delphi all the gold and silver of which it 
has been plundered by their generals during the 
course of the war, and the value of which is said to 
amount to more than ten thousand talents !'** 

After the council was ended, Philip offered sacri¬ 
fices, as returning thanks to the gods ; and, during 
a splendid entertainment, at which were present two 
hundred guests, including our deputies and those of 
the other states of Greece, hymns were sung in honour 
of the gods; and songs of victory to celebrate the 
triumph of the monarch/ 

* iEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 417. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 456. 
4 Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 312. b Id. ibid. p. 303 et 344. 
* Id. de Coroii. p. 479. 11 Id. de Face, p. 62. • Dtod. Sic. 

lib. 16. p. 453. * More than 54,000,000 livres (2,250,000/.) 

1 Demosth. dc Fals. Leg 1 , p. 313. iEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 421. 
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Tht Is/ of Pyanepsion* Philip, before he re¬ 
turned into Ins territories, lias fulfilled the engage¬ 
ments he had contracted with the Thebans and the 
Thessalians.* He has given to the former Ochro- 
menus, Coronea, and other cities in Boebtia, which 
they have dismantled; 1 ' and to the latter, Nicata, and 
the places which are at the outlet of the pass of 
Thermopylae,* and which the Phocians had taken 
from the Locrians. Thus the Thessalians remain 
masters of the strait; but they are so easily to be 
deceived, k that.Philip risks nothing in confiding it to 
their custody. For his part, he has derived from his 
expedition all the advantages he expected ; he is at 
liberty to pass Thermopylae whenever hr shall judge 
proper;* he has obtained the honour of having termi¬ 
nated a religious war, and has acquired the right of 
presiding at the Pythian games, and the still mon: 
important right of a seat and suffrage in die council 
of the Amphictyons. 

As this latter privilege may give him a very great 
preponderance in the affairs of Greece, he is ex¬ 
tremely anxious to preserve it. At present, he has 
only received it from the Thebans and the Thessalians: 
to render it valid and legitimate, the consent of the 
other states which compose the league is necessary. 
His ambassadors, and those of the Thessalians, came 

* The 23d of October of the year 346 before Christ.. 
* Demoth, de Fats. Leg. p. 343. h Id. de Pace, p. 62. Id 
de Fals. Leg. p. 315. et 344. i Id, Phil. 2. p. 66. ASschin. 
in Ctesiph.’ p. 450. k Ulpian. in Olynth. 2. p. ‘iS. 1 Demosth. 
de Pace, p. 6i. 
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not long since to solicit our concurrence;” which 
they did not obtain, n though Demosthenes was of 
opinion their request should be granted. He feared 
lest a refusal should irritate the Ainphictyonic stales, 
and render Attica a second Phocis. 0 

We are so dissatisfied with the late peace, that 
we have been glad of an opportunity to offer this 
affront to Philip. If he is offended at our refusal, 
we have much more reason to he so at his proceedings. 
In fact, we have given up every thing to him, and he 
has only relaxed in the single article of the cities of 
Thrace, which appertain to us. p Both sides will now 
remain in a state of mutual distrust; the consequence 
of which will he infractions and re-accommodations, 
which it is but too probable will terminate in some 
fatal catastrophe. 

You are astonished at our audacity. The people 
no longer fear Philip now he is at a distance, though 
we dreaded him too much when he was near. The 
manner in which he has conducted and terminated 
the war with the Phocians, his disinterestedness in the 
division of the spoils, and the profound policy he has 
displayed, may with reason inspire us with as much 
security for the present as fears for a future time, 
which, perhaps, is not far distant. Other conquerors 
hasten to possess themselves of a country, without 
bestowing a thought on those who inhabit it; but 
Philip endeavours to subdue the Greeks before he 

" Demosth. de Fals, Leg. p. 310. " Id. Ehil. 1. p. 6 -l 2. 

° Id. de Pace, Liban. Argum, p. 5S>, p Id, de Fals! Leg. p. 
:sor>. 
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conquers Greece. He wishes to allure us, to gain our 
confidence, to accustom us to our chains, to oblige us 
perhaps to request them from him, and hv slow* and 
lenient methods to become insensibly our arbiter, our 
defender, and our master. 

I shall conclude by two anecdotes which have 
been related to me of him. While he was at Delphi, 
he was informed that an Achsean, named Arcadion, 
a man of wit and prompt at repartee, hated him, and 
affected to shun his presence. He one day met this 
man by accident, and said to him with great mildness: 
“How long will you fly me?” “Until," replied 
Arcadion, “ 1 shall arrive at some place where your 
very name is unknown.” The king only laughed, and 
engaged him by kindness and caresses to come and 
sup with him. q 

This prince is so great, that I have long expected 
him to be guilty of some weakness ; nor have I been 
deceived. He has just forbidden the use of chariots 
in his dominions/ because a soothsayer has predicted 
that he shall die by a chariot.* 

’Theoph. Dur. Phil.ap. Athen, lib. 6.c. 13.p.*49. ’ Cicer. 
de Fat. c. 3. Val. Max. lib. 1. c. 8. Extern. N* 9. iEIian. 
Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 45. * The authors who relate this 

anecdote add, that a chariot was engraved on the handle of the 
poniard with which this king was assassinated. 
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IN THE AECHONSIIIP OF EOBULUS. 

The 4th year of the 108tli Olympiad. 

(From ihr 1 blh of July of the. year Mb, to the 4th if July of the year 544, 
blfore Christ.) 

LETTER OF A POLLODORUS. 

Ti mon'ides of Leucadia arrived here a few days 
since. You were acquainted with him at the aca¬ 
demy, and you know that thirteen years ago he 
accompanied Dion into Sicily, and continually fought 
by his side. The history on which he is employed 
will contain the particulars of that celebrated expe¬ 
dition. 5 

Nothing can be imagined more dreadful than the 
state in which he has left the island of Sicily, for¬ 
merly so flourishing. It seems as if Fortune had 
chosen it for the theatre where she might exhibit, 
within a small number of years, all the vicissitudes of 
which human affairs are capable. She at first pro¬ 
duced two tyrants, who oppressed the country during 
half a century. Against the latter of these princes 
she raised Dion his uncle; against Dion, Calippus 
his friend; and against that infamous assassin, Hip- 
parinus ; whom two years after she destroyed by a 
violent death/ and whose place she supplied by a 
rapid succession of despots, less powerful, but not 
less cruel than the former." 

* Plut. in Dion. p. 967, 971 et 9/2. 1 Plat. Ep. 8. t. iii. 

p. 356. Folyaen. Strateg. lib. 5. e. 4. Diod. lib. 16. p. 436. 
Theoph. ap. Athen. lib. ‘io. p. 436. “ Plut. in Timol. t. i. p. 236. 
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These different eruptions of tyranny, preceded, 
accompanied, and followed by terrible shocks, have 
been all distinguished, like the explosions of /Etna, 
by dreadful traces. The same scenes are every 
instant renewed in the principal cities of Sicily, the 
greater part of which have broken the bonds that 
constituted their strength by attaching them to the 
capital, and have delivered themselves up to leaders 
who have enslaved by promising them liberty. 
Hippon has made himself master of Messana, Ma- 
niercus of Catana, Icetas of Leontini, Nisteus of 
Syracuse, and Lepcines of Apollonia,* while other 
cities groan under the yoke of Nicodcmus, Apol- 
loniades, &c. J These revolutions have not been 
effected without torrents of blood, and giving birth to 
implacable hatreds and the most atrocious crimes. 

The Carthaginians, who possess many places in 
Sicily, extend their conquests, and daily make incur¬ 
sions into the territories of the Grecian cities, the 
inhabitants of which experience, without the least 
interruption, at once the horrors of a foreign and a 
civil war; incessantly exposed to the attacks of the 
barbarians, the enterprises of the tyrant of Syracuse, 
the enormities of their particular tyrants, and to the 
rage of parties, which has arisen to such a height as 
to arm even the good and virtuous citizens against 
each other. 

Such a train of calamities have rendered Sicily 

1 piut. in Timol. t. i. p. 236 et 247. 1 Diod. Sic. lib. 16. 

p. 472. 
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only one profound solitude, one vast tomb. The 
villages and towns have disappeared ;* the fields lie 
uncultivated; and the cities, half destroyed and 
deserted, seem transfixed with terror at the menacing 
aspect of those citadels,* which enclose within their 
walls their tyrants, surrounded by the ministers of 
death. 

You perceive, Anacharsis, that nothing is more 
fatal to a degenerate nation than to attempt to break 
its chains. The Greeks of Sicily were too corrupted 
to preserve their liberty, and too vain to endure 
servitude. Their dissensions and their wars have 
only proceeded from the monstrous alliance which 
they wished to form between the love of independence 
and their excessive taste for pleasures. By their 
restless agitation, they are become the most unfortu¬ 
nate of men, and the most abject of slaves. 

Tiiuonides has this moment left me: he has 
received letters from Syracuse. Dionysius has re¬ 
ascended the throne, from which he has driven 
Nisasus, the son of the same father, but by another 
mother.'' Nisasus had reigned some years, and con¬ 
tinued with splendor the tyranny of his predecessors. 
Betrayed by his partisans,* thrown into a dungeon, 
and condemned to die, he has passed his last days in 
a state of continual intoxication.* He has died like 

’ Plut. in Timot. t. i. p. 236 et 247. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. 
p. 473. * Nep. in Timol. c. 3. b Plut. ibid, p, 236. 

•Justin, lib. 21. c. 3. 4 Theop. ap. Athen. lib. 10. 

p. >35. , 
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his brother Hippariuus, who had reigned before him,* 
after having lived like another of his brothers named 
Apollocrates/ 

Dionysius has a great revenge to take on his 
subjects. They deprived him of the supreme power, 
and during several years he was compelled to indure 
in Italy a weight of ignominy and contempt. 8 They 
fear, with reason, the impetuosity of his temper, and 
his vindictive spirit, irritated by what he has suffered. 
These we may well expect to produce a new intrigue 
in the great tragedy which Fortune exhibits in Sicily. 


LETTER OF APOLLODOKI S. 

We have just received news from Sicily. Dio¬ 
nysius believed himself happy in being again seated 
on a throne so often stained by the blood of his 
family ; but this was the fatal moment in which ins 
evil de.-'iny awaited him. His wife, his daughters, 
and the youngest of his sons, have perished together, 
by the most lingering and cruel of deaths. When he 
departed from Italy for Sicily, he left them in the 
capital of the Epizephyrian Locrians, who took ad¬ 
vantage of his absence to besiege them in the citadel ; 
which having taken, they stripped them naked, and 
exposed them to the brutal desires of an unbridled 
populace, whose fury was not assuaged by this excess 
of indignity. They put them to death by thrusting 
needles under their nails, broke their bones in a 

' Theop. ap. Athen. lib. 10. p. 43(i. ' Afilian. Var, Hist, 

iib. 9. c. 41. * Plat. Epist. 7. p. 334. 
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mortar, and cut the rest of their bodies into pieces, 
which they threw into the flames or the sea, after 
having forced every citizen to taste of their flesh.’ 1 

Dionysius was accused of having, in concert with 
the physicians, shortened the life of his father 1 by 
poison, and put to death several of his brothers and 
relations, whom he suspected of forming designs 
against his authority.* 1 He has ended, by being the 
executioner of his wife and children ; for, when a 
whole people is guilty of suCh strange barbarities, it 
becomes necessary to examine the affair with attention, 
to discover to whom the guilt is to be imputed. If 
we consider the conduct of the Locrians, we shall find 
they lived peaceably, under laws which maintained 
order and tranquillity in their city. 1 Dionysius, driven 
from Syracuse, solicited from them an asylum ; which 
they granted the* more readily, as a treaty of alliance 
subsisted between them and him, and his mother had 
been horn among them. Their fathers, by per¬ 
mitting, contrary to the maxims of true policy,” 1 that 
a private family should give a queen to Sicily, had 
not foreseen that Sicily would send them a tyrant in 
return. Dionysius, by the aid of his relations and 
his troops, gained possession of the citadel; seized 
on the property of the rich citizens, who were almost 
all massacred by his orders; exposed their wives and 
daughters to the most infamous prostitution ; and in 

“ Clearch. ap. Atlien. lib. 12. p. 541. Plut. in Timol. p. 242. 
Strab. lib. 6. p. 260. iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 8. j Plut. 
in Dion. p. 960. * Justin, lib. 21. c. 1. JSlian. lib. 6. c. 12. 

1 Strab. ibid. p. 259. " Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 7. t. ii. p, 396. 
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a few years entirely destroyed the laws, manners, 
tranquillity, and happiness of a nation, which so 
many injuries had rendered ferocious. 0 

The dreadful calamity which he has suffered has 
spread terror through his whole kingdom. It cannot 
be doubted but Dionysius will refine even on the 
cruelties of his father, and verify a prediction which 
a Sicilian related to me not long since. 

While the subjects of Dionysius the Elder were 
continually uttering imprecations against him, he 
learned with surprise that a very old woman in 
Syracuse every morning prayed to the gods that she 
might not survive her king. He therefore caused her 
to be brought before him, and inquired the reason of 
her tender affection. “ I will tell you,” said she: 
“ When I was a child, which is now a long time ago, 
I heard every one making heavy complaints against 
him who governed us, and I joined in wishing his 
death. He was murdered ; and a second came, who 
having seized on the citadel, caused us to regret the 
former. We conjured the gods to deliver us from 
him, and they heard our prayers. You succeeded 
him, and you have been worse than both the others ; 
but as I expect, from what we have already expe¬ 
rienced, that your successor will be guilty of still 
greater cruelties than you, I every day address vows 
to heaven for your preservation.” Dionysius, struck 
with the frankness of the woman, did not put her to 
death, but treated her with kindness. 0 

” Justin, lib. 21. c. 2 et 3. Clearcb. ap. Athen. lib. 12. 
p. 541. jElian. lib. 9. c. 8. Strab. lib. 6. p. 259. • Val. 
Max. lib. 6. c. 2. Extern. N* 2. 
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IN THE ARCHONSH1P OF LYCISCUS. 

The 1 st year of the 109 th Olympiad. 

(From the 4th of July of the year 344, to the 23</ if July of the year 343. before 

Christ.) 

LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

Tiie kings of Macedon hated the Illyrians, who 
had often defeated them : Philip hates no nation, 
because he fears none ; he only aims to enslave all. 

Follow, in imagination, if you arc able to do it, 
the rapid operations of his last campaign. lie as¬ 
sembles a powerful army, falls on Illyria, takes several 
cities, amasses immense plunder; returns to Macedon, 
penetrates into Thessaly, whither he is invited by his 
partisans; delivers that country from all the petty 
tyrants by which it was oppressed ; divides it into 
four great districts, at the head of which he places 
tiie chiefs whom the people desire, and who are de¬ 
voted to him; attaches the inhabitants to himself by 
new ties, causes the duties he received in their ports 
to be confirmed to him, and quietly returns to his 
dominions. 1 * What is the result of this conduct ? 
While the barbarians, shuddering with rage, are com¬ 
pelled to bear the chains he has imposed on them, 
the blinded Greeks hasten to offer themselves to ser¬ 
vitude. They consider him as the enemy of tyranny, 
as their friend, their benefactor, and their saviour. 1 * 

p Deroosth. Phil. 2. p. 66. Phil. 3. p. 89. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. 
$^463. H Demostfi. de Coron. p. 479. 
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Some intrigue to procure an alliance with him/ and 
others implore his protection. At this very time he 
has openly undertaken the defence of the Messenians 
and Argives; he has furnished them with men and 
money, and signified to the Lacedaemonians that, if 
they shall attack them, he will immediately enter 
Peloponnesus. 4 Demosthenes is gone into Messenia 
and Argolis, and has in vain endeavoured to show 
those states their true interests. 

FROM THE SAME. 

Ambassadors from Philip are arrived. He 
complains of the calumnies which we circulate against 
him, respecting the late peace. lie maintains tiiat 
he never entered into any engagement, nor made any 
promise, and defies us to prove the contrary.' Our 
deputies then have shamefully deceived us, and, as 
Demosthenes has urged, ought to be compelled, either 
to justify their conduct, or sufi'er the punishment they 
merit." 

This they will soon meet. The orator Hyperides 
has lately brought a public accusation against Phi- 
locrates, and detected his villany and artifice. The 
indignation against him was general, but he himself 
appeared unmoved ; he waited for the rage of the. 
multitude to subside. “ Why do you not defend 
yourself?” said some one to him. ‘ It is not time,’ 
answered,,he.—“ What then do you wait for?” ‘ For 

r Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 463. * Deraosth. Phil. 2. p. 65. 

Libati. Argum. in Phil. 2. p. 63, " Demosth. Phil. 3. p. 67. 
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the people to condemn some other orator.’” At 
length, however, proof having been obtained that he 
had received rich presents from Philip/ he has fled 
to escape the punishment due to his crime. 


LETTER OF CALLIMEDON. 

You have heard it said that, in the times of our 
forefathers, about ten or twelve centuries past, the 
gods, as a relaxation from the eternal sameness of 
their felicity, sometimes descended to the earth to 
amuse themselves with the daughters of mortals. 
You may perhaps imagine that they have since lost 
their relish for this intercourse; but, if you do, you 
are mistaken. 

It is not long since I saw an athleta, named At- 
talus/ born at Magnesia, a city situate on the Mrean- 
der, in Phrygia, who came from the Olympic games, 
in which he had received several severe wounds, but 
had not been able to gain the prize.—I expressed my 
astonishment at this, because he appeared to me of 
invincible strength. His father, who was with him, 
said to me: His defeat ought only to be attributed 
to his ingratitude: when he entered himself as a com¬ 
petitor, he did not declare his real father, who has 
taken vengeance by depriving him of the victory.— 
He is not then your son?—No, be owes his birth to 
the Maeander.—How ! is he the son of a river ?—Be- 

* Arist. Rhet. lib. % c. 3. t. ii. p. 561. 1 Demosth. de Fals. 

Leg. p. 310 et 311. * JSschin. Epist. 10. p. 211. 
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yond a doubt; my wife has told me so, and all Mag¬ 
nesia was a witness to the fact. According to a very 
ancient custom, our maidens, before they are married, 
bathe in the waters of the Maeandcr, and offer their 
first favours to the god. lie often disdains to receive 
them ; but lie accepted those of my wife. Wc saw at 
a distance that divinity, under the figure of a beautiful 
young man, lead her into some close thickets with 
which the banks are covered.—-And how do you know 
that he was the river ?—He must have been ; his head 
was crowned with reeds.—I submitted to this proof 
as demonstrative, 

I communicated this strange conversation to seve- 
ral of my friends, who told me of a musician of 
Epidamnus, named Carion, who pretends that one of 
his children is the son of Hercules. Aischines related 
to me the following fact.* 1 shall give it you in his 
own words. 

I was in Troas, with my young friend Cimon, and 
studied the Iliad in the places which are the scene of 
the poem. The studies of Cimon were of a quite differ¬ 
ent nature. A number of maidens were to be married, 
and Callirhoe, the fairest among them, went to bathe 
in the*Scainander, while her female attendant stood 
on the bank, at a certain distance. Callirhoe had no 
sooner plunged into the river, than she said, with a 

* The true dale of this transaction is several years later than 
the times of which 1 treat; but as it exemplifies the manners of 
the age and country, I have believed I should be pardoned the 
anachronism, and that it .would be sufficient to acknowledge 
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loud voice : Seamander, receive the homage which we 
owe unto thee. I receive it, replied a young man, who 
rose from the midst of some bushes. I was with the 
rest of the people at so great a distance that we could 
not distinguish the features of his countenance, but we 
could perceive that his head was covered with reeds. 
In the evening I laughed with Cimon at the sim¬ 
plicity of these people. 

hour days after, the brides appeared, arrayed in 
all their ornaments, in a procession in honour of Ve¬ 
nus. As they passed us, Callirhoe perceiving Cimon, 
who stood next to me, suddenly fell at his feet, and ex¬ 
claimed to her attendant, with a simple and artless joy : 
() nurse, there is the god Seamander, my first husband. 
Her attendant screamed aloud, and the imposture was 
discovered. Cimon immediately disappeared, and I 
closely followed him. When we had reached our house, 
I upbraided him with the imprudence and wicked¬ 
ness of the action he had committed; but he laughed 
in my face, and defended himself by the example 
of the athleta Attalus, and the musician Carion. 
After all, added he, Homer has introduced Scaman- 
der in tragedy, and I was willing he should figure in 
comedy. I will not end here : I will father one 
child on Bacchus, and another on Apollo. It is 
mighty well, replied I: but, in the mean time, we 
are in some danger of being burnt alive, for I see the 
multitude approaching with flaming torches. In fact, 
we had only time to save ourselves by a back door, and 
embark immediately on board a vessel.* 

* Akachin. Ep. 10. p. 211. 
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My dear Anacharsis, when it is said that, an age is 
enlightened, no more is meant than that more know¬ 
ledge is found in certain cities than in others, and that 
in these cities the upper ranks of citizens are better in¬ 
formed than they formerly were. The multitude, I do 
not even except that of Athens, adhere the more tena¬ 
ciously to their superstitions the more efforts are made 
to detach them from them. During the last festivals 
of Eleusis, the young and charming Phryne, having 
thrown off her garments, and permitted her beautiful 
hair to float on her shoulders, entered the sea, and 
sported a long time in the midst of the '.raves. An 
infinite number of spectators covered the shore, and 
when she came out of the water, they all exclaimed 
It is Venus rising from the ocean. And the populace, 
no doubt, would have taken her for that goddess, if 
Phryne had not been so well known, and if some per¬ 
sons of understanding had thought proper to favour 
the deception. 

Doubt it not, men have two favourite passions 
which philosophy will never be able to destroy; the 
love of error, and the love of slavery. But let us leave 
philosophy and return to Phryne. The scene which 
she exhibited was too much applauded not to be re¬ 
peated, and will, it is probable, contribute to the im¬ 
provement of the arts. The painter Apelles and the 
sculptor Praxiteles were on the shore, and both have 
conceived the design of representing Venus after the 
model which they had before their eyes. 6 


b Athen. lib. 12. p. 590. 
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At your return, you will see this celebrated 
beauty, and will no doubt acknowledge that you 
have seen none in Asia, who could boast such an 
assemblage of graces. Praxiteles is desperately ena¬ 
moured of her: he is a connoisseur in beauty, and de¬ 
clares that he never before saw an example of it so 
perfect. She wished to have the finest work of that 
artist. I will give it you with pleasure, answered he, 
on condition that you choose it yourself. But how- 
difficult was it to determine amid such a number of 
inimitable performances ! While she hesitated, a slave 
whom she had secretly gained over, came running to 
tell his master that his work-shop had taken fire, that 
the greater part of his statues were destroyed, and the 
rest in the most imminent danger. Alas ! exclaimed 
Praxiteles, I am ruined if the Cupid and the Satyr are 
not saved. Pear nothing, cried Phryne, smiling : this is 
merely a contrivance of mine to guide ine in my choice. 
She then took the statue of Cupid, and her design is to 
enrich with it the city of Thespiae, her native place.' 
It is likewise reported that that city intends to conse¬ 
crate to her a statue, in the enclosure of the temple at 
Delphi, and place it by the side of that of Philip. 11 
It is certainly proper that a courtesan should be 
placed next to a conqueror. 

I can pardon Phryne for ruining her lovers, but I 
cannot forgive her for afterwards dismissing them.' 
Our laws, more indulgent, wink at her frequent in¬ 
fidelities, and the licentiousness of her manners ; but 

' Pausan. lib. 1. ct 20. p. 46. d Athe/i. lib. 15. p. 590. 

* Tiniocl. ap. Athen. lib. 13. c. 3. p, 567. 
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she was suspected of having, after the example of 
Alcibiades, profaned the mysteries of Eleusis, and 
cited to answer for the crime before the tribunal of 
the Heliastte. She appeared, and as the judges en¬ 
tered the court, she watered their hands with her 
tears/ Euthias, who prosecuted her, urged that sen¬ 
tence of death should be pronounced against her. 
Ilyperides spoke for her. That celebrated orator, 
who had loved and still entertained a passion for her, 
perceiving that his eloquence made no impression, 
caused her to approach, tore the veil which covered 
her bosom, and represented in the most forcible lan¬ 
guage to her judges that they would be guilty of an 
impiety should they condemn to death the priestess of 
Venus. The judges, seized with a religious fear, and 
still more moved by the charms exposed to their view, 
declared Phryne innocent. 8 

For some time past, the pay of our foreign troops 
has amounted to more than a thousand talents. 1 '* 
We have lost seventy-five cities which were de¬ 
pendent on usbut we have perhaps acquired as 
many beauties, each more amiable than the other. 
They no doubt increase the pleasures of society, but 
they also increase its absurdities. Our orators, philo¬ 
sophers, and gravest personages, value themselves on 
their gallantry/ and our fine ladies learn the ma- 

f Posidip. ap. Athen. lib. IS. c. 3. p. 591. * Athen. lib. 13, 

p. 690. Plut. in X. Rhet. t. ii. p. 849. Quinctil. lib. 2. «. 15. 
p. 120. fc Isocr. Areop. t. i. p. 315. * 5,400,000 livres 

(225,000/) ‘ ALschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 406. k Athen, 

lib. 13. p. 588, &c. 
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thematics. 1 Gnathaeua does not stand in need of 
this resource to please. Diphilus, who is extremely 
fond of her, having brought out a comedy, the failure 
of which he could not attribute to cabal, T happened 
to be at the house of his mistress when he came in, 
immediately after, in no small agitation, and as soon 
as he had entered, requested that his feet might be 
washed.*" You have no need, answered she; every 
body has carried you on their shoulders."' 

The same person, one day dining with Cuat’v-mi, 
asked he: by what means she kept her wine so cool. 
T cool it, replied she,in a well into which I have thrown 
the prologues to your pieces.” 

Before I conclude, I must mention to you a sen¬ 
tence which Philip has lately pronounced. Two 
criminals, equally guiltv, were brought befon him; 
they both deserved death, but he loves not to shed 
blood. He lias banished one from his dominions, 
and condemned the other to follow him till he shall 
return to Macedou.” 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

Isocrates has just shown me a letter which he 
has written to Phi lip. p An old courtier could not dis- 

1 Athen. lib. 13. p. 583. * Many Athenians went with 

their feet naked. m A then. lib. 13. p. 583. * Id. ibid, 

p. 580. * Plut. Apophth. t. ii. p, 178. * Isocr. Ep. 2. ad 

Phil. t. i. p. 442, 
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play more address in flattering a prince. He apolo 
gises for having adventured to give him advice, but he 
found himself constrained to it: the interest of Alliens 
and of all Greece required it.; the subject of it being 
most important, no less than the care which the king 
of Maeedon ought to take of his life. Every one 
blames you, says he, for throwing yourself into the 
midst of danger, with less precaution than a common 
soldier. It is no doubt a glorious action to die tor 
our country, for our children, for those to v, !mm 
we owe our existence; but nothing can he more 
reprehensible than to endanger a life on which de¬ 
pends the fate of an empire, and to tarnish, o .< de¬ 
structive temerity,' the glory of so many great action- 
He adduces the example of the kings of Lueedu-neu, 
who, in the heat of battle, are surrounded hv a num¬ 
ber of warriors to defend their persons; of Ne c¬ 
king of Persia, who, notwithstanding his defeat, • " • s 
his kingdom by preserving himself; and of a number 
of generals, who, not being sufficiently careful of their 
own lives, have occasioned the destruction of their 
armies.* 1 

He wishes that a sincere friendship should be esta¬ 
blished between Philip and the Athenians, and that 
they should, in concert, direct their power against the 
empire of the Persians. He speaks honourably of the 
republic, though he confesses that we have our faults; 
but the gods themselves are not wholly irreproachable 
in our eyes/ 

’ Isocr. Ep. 2. ad Phil, t. i. p. 442, r Id. ibid. p. 450. 
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I shall here stop; I am not surprised that a man 
above ninety years of age still creeps, after having 
crept during bis whole-life; but what gives me most 
serious concern is, that many Athenians think like 
him; and you will hence be led to conclude, that 
since your departure our ideas have greatly changed. 
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Noth i.—Chap. xtv. —Page 1‘2. 

On the Institution of the F.phon at Sparta. 

Ths greater part of authors ascribe the institution of these ma- 
gistrates to Theopompus, who reigned about a century after 
Lyeurgus. Such is the opinion of Aristotle, (a) Plutarch, (6) 
Cicero, (c). Valerius Maximus, (d) and Dion (.'Imsostom. (e) 
To this list may be added Xenophon, who scents to attribute 
the origin of the ephori to the principal citizens of Lacedae¬ 
mon; (f) and Eusebius, who, in his Chronicle, places it at the 
time when Theopompiis reigned. ( g ) 

Two other testimonies deserve the more attention, as they 
contain tolerably precise dates. According to Plutarch, king 
Cleomenes III', thus addressed the general assembly of Lace¬ 
daemon : " Lyeurgus contented himself with joining in au¬ 
thority with the two kings a body of senators. During a long 
time, the republic knew no other magistracy. But the war of 
Messenia(in the time of Theopompus) continuing to be pro¬ 
tracted, the kings thought it their duty to confide the care of 
administering justice to the ephori, who at first were only their 
officers. But, in the sequel, the successors of these magistrates 

(a) De Rep. lib 5.‘c, It. t, ii. p. 407. * (b) In Lycarg. f. i. p 43. Id. ad 
Priuc. liicrud. t. il. p. 779. (c) De Leg. lib. 3. c, 7. t. iii, p. 164. ’ (d)Iib. 4. 

c. 1. extern. No. 8. (c) Orat. 56 p. 565. (f) De Rep. Laced, p. f>8." 

(g) Faueb. Chron. lib. -2. p. 151, Freret, Defens. de la Chronol. p. 171. 
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usurped the authority, and one of them, named As teropus, ren¬ 
dered them independent."(A) 

Plato (i) enumerates three causes which at Lacedaemon hare 
prevented the royal authority from becoming despotic. The 
two last are these: “ A man animated with a divine spirit 
(Lycurgus) limited the power of the kings by that of the 
senate; afterward another saviour happily counterbalanced the 
authority of the kings and senate by that of the epliori.” The 
saviour of whom Plato here speaks can only be Theopompus. 

On the other side, Herodotus, (k) Plato, (1) and an ancient 
author, named Satyrus, (m) consider Lycurgus as the institulor 
of the epliori. 

I answer that, according to Heraclides of Pontus, who lived 
soon after Plato, some writers attributed to Lycurgus all the 
regulations relative to the government of Lacedsemon. (n) The 
two passages of Plato which 1 have cited are a sufficient exam¬ 
ple of this. In ins eighth letter, (o) he advances in general that 
Lycurgus instituted the senators and the ephori, while, in his 
treatise on laws, (p) where he has more circumstantially related 
the fact, he ascribes to these two bodies of magistrates two 
different origins. > * 

The authority of Satyrus would have no weight with me, 
if it were not corroborated by that of Herodotus. 1 shall not 
say with Mnrsham, ( q ) that the word ephori has crept into the 
text of the latter author; but I shall say that his testimony may 
be reconciled with the accounts given by other writers, (r) 

It appears that the office of the ephori was a magistracy that 
had long been known to several of the states of, Peloponnesus, 
and, among others, to the Messenians. (s) It. must have been 
so likewise to the ancient inhabitants of Laconia, since the 
ephori raised the people against Lycurgus on account of his new 
laws. (0 Besides, Lycurgus had in some measure modelled 
the constitution of Sparta after that of Crete; and the Cretans 
had certain principal magistrates who were named Comi, and 

(A) Fiat in Agid. t i. p. 806. (i) I)e Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 69t. (A) Lib. 1. 

c 61. (I) Epitt. 8. t iil, p. 334. (m) Dioge'n. Laert. lib. 1. § 68. (») He- 

raclid. de PoBt lo Antii}. Grac. t.vL' il p. 2888. (o) Plat, epist. 8. niii. p 354. 

(p) Plat 1.11. p. 691. (t) Chwft. Egypt p. 509. (r) Fret. Defcns. <k la 

Ohronol ptU#Q. (i) Polyb. lib. 4,'p. 273, (t) Pint, in Apophth, Lacon 
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whom Aristotle compares to the ephori of Lacedaemon. («) 
In fine, the greater part of the authors I have cited do not speak 
of the office of the ephori as a magistracy newly instituted by 
Theopompus ; hut as a curb by which that prince checked the 
power of the kings. It is therefore extremely probable that 
Lycurgus left the ephori, who were instituted before his time, 
in possession of several of their functions; and that Theopom¬ 
pus granted them prerogatives which afterwards caused the 
government to incline toward an oligarchy. 


Not® w.—C hap. xlvi. —Page 34. 


On the Division of Lands made by Lycurgus. 


Pltjtajroh mentions three opinions concerning this division. 
According to the first, Lycurgus divided all the estates of La¬ 
conia into thirty thousand portions, of which nine thousand 
were given to the inhabitants of Sparta. According to the 
second, he only bestowed on the Spartans six thousand portions, 
to which king Polydorus, who some time after terminated the 
first war of Mcssenia, added three thousand others. According 
to the third opinion, the Spartans received the one half of these 
nine thousand portions from Lycurgus, and the other half from 
Polydorus. (x) 

I have followed the first of thcvc opinions, because Plutarch, 
who had it, in his power to consult many works which are now 
lost, seems to have given it the preference. I do not, however, 
absolutely reject the others. It appears in fact, that, in the 
time of Polydorus, an increase took place in the portions allotted 
to the Spartans. A fragment of the poems of Tyrtmus informs 
us that the people of Sparta then demanded a new division of 
lands, (y) It is also related, that Polydorus said, when he set 
out for Messenia, that he was going to a country which had not 


(«) Aristot. <le Rep. lib. S. c. XO. t li. p. 334. (*) Plut, Apopbtb. Lacon. 

>. i. p. 44. (y) Aristot. de Rep. lib. S, c, 8. p. $96. 
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yet been divided, (z) In fine, the conquest dl-.Jtfesaenia must 
have introduced an augmentation of fortune among the Spar* 
tans. 

The examination of this question would lead me into dis¬ 
cussions equally prolix and useless; I shall therefore proceed 
to make some observations on two inadvertencies which'appear 
to have escaped two men, who have each done honour to their 
age and nation. 

Aristotle says that the legislator of Lacedaemon acted wisely 
when he forbade the Spartans to sell their portions; but that he 
ought not to have permitted them to^nake a donation of them 
during their lifetime, or to bequeath them by will to whom they 
pleased, (a) I do not believe that Lycurgus eVer granted them 
this permission. It was the ephorus Epitades, who, to deprive 
liis son of his inherit mce, caused the decree to he pitted which 
lias'given occasion to the censure of Aristotle; ( b) a censure the 
more extraordinary, as that philosopher wrote only a short time 
after the death of Epitades. 

Solon had peimitted a brother to marry his sister by the 
lather’s side, but not his uterine sister, i M. de Montesquieu has 
satisfactorily proved that Solon intended by this law to prevent 
a husband and wife from uniting in themselves two inheri* 
tances, (c) which might happen if a brother and sister by the 
same mother should intermarry; because the one might succeed 
to the inheritance of the husband of the mother, and the other 
to that of the second husband. M, de Montesquieu observes 
that this law was conformable to the spirit of the Grecian re¬ 
publics, and mentions a passage of Philo, who says that Lycur¬ 
gus permitted the marriage of children by the same mother, (d) 
To resolve this difficulty,.M. de Montesquieu answers, that ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, (e) when, at Lacedaemon, a sister married 
her brother, she brought him as a marriage portion the half of 
the inheritance to which the brother succeeded. But Strabo, 
in this place, speaks, after the historian Ephorus, of the laws of 
Crete, and not of those of 1 Lacedaemon; ‘and though he ac¬ 
knowledges, with 1 that historian, that the latter arc in part de- 

(*) Plat. Apopjidi Lacan, tii.jp. 231. (a) Aristot. de Rep. Eb. 2. c a. 

p. 329. (b) Plat, in Agjd, t i. pi (c) Esprit des Lois, E*. 5. chap. b. 

< d) Phil, de Spec. Jud. p. m. (*) &rab. lib. 10. p. 46*. 
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rived from thf^se of Minos, it does not follow that Ly eurgus 
adopted*that of which we now speak. I will further affirm, 
that he could not, in his system, assign as a marriage portion to 
the sister, the half of the inheritance of the brother, since he hud 
forbidden all marriage portions. 

Even supposing that th$ law mentioned by Strabo was 
adopted at Laced«mon, I do not think it can be applied to the 
passage in Philo- The author says, that, at Lacedaemon, it 
was permitted to marry the sister by the mothei’s side, but not 
the sister by the father’s side , which M. de Montesquieu ex¬ 
plains thus: “ To prevent the property of the family of the 
sister from passing into that of the brother, one half of the pro¬ 
perty of the brother was given as a marriage portion to the 
sister,” 

i This explanation Supposes two things : 1st, That a marriage 
portion must necessarily be given to the danghtei, which is 
contrary to the laws of Lacedaemon ; '2dly, That this sister re¬ 
nounced the inheritance of her father to share that her brother 
had received. To which I answer, that if the Mster was an 
only daughter, she must succeed to the possessions of her f *ther, 
and could not renounce them; if she had a brother by the same 
bed, be must inherits and that, by marrying a b>other by an¬ 
other bed, there was no danger of accuinuLtiug two inhe¬ 
ritances. 

If thp l&w mentioned by Philo was founded on the division 
of possessions, to explain it in part will not be diffic ult, as, for 
instance, a mother who had by a former husband an only 
daughter, and by a second husband several sons, might, no 
doubt, marry that daughter to one of the younger sons by the 
second marriage, because that, son had no portion. In this 
sense, a Spartan might marry bis uterine sist<r. If this was 
What Philo intended to say, 1 can easily understand him $ but 
when he adds, that it was not permitted to marry a sister by 

father’s side, 1 can no longer understand him, because I 
can see no reason, derived front the division of possessions, why 
these kind of marriages should have been forbidden. 
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Note in. —Chat, xtvii.— Page 55. 


On the Cryptia. 


I hebe speak of the cryptia, which is commonly rendered 
by the word ambuscade, and almost always confounded with 
the chase of the Helots. 

According to Ileraclides of Fontus, who lived a short time 
before 1 suppose Anacharsis to have travelled in Greece, and to 
Plutarch, who did not live till long after, the youth of Lacedae¬ 
mon were ordered from time to time to range over the country, 
armed with poniards, and, concealing themselves during the 
day in secret places, to sally forth at night, and murder such of 
the Helots as they might find in their way. (/) 

Let us add to these two testimonies that of Aristotle, who, ■ 
in a passage preserved by Plutarch, tells us that the ephori, 
when they entered on ofhcc, declared war against the Helots, 
that they mig .t be murdered with impunity, (g) There is no 
proof that this decree was authorised by the laws of Lycurgus, 
but every thing tends to convince us that it was accompanied by* 
correctives; for the republic could never declare ap effective 
and constant war against men who alone cultivated*at^ farmed 
the lands, who served in the armies, and on board the fleets^ 
and who were often admitted into the number of eitizensr The 
decree of the ephori could then have no other view than to ex¬ 
empt from punishment the Spartan who should have the mis¬ 
fortune to kill a Helot. But because a man has the power of 
life and death over another, it does not follow that he always 
makes use of that power. 

Let us now examine, 1st, What was the object of the cryp¬ 
tia , 2dly, Whether the laws of Lycurgus instituted the chase 
©f the Helots.' t 

Plato recommends, (h) that, in a well-governed state, 
the youth, as soon as they were of sufficient age, should* during 
two years, range the country with arms in their hands*, braving 

l' 

(j ) Heracl de Polit. in Antfq. GraC. t vi‘ p. 2823. Pint, in Lycurg t. i. 
p. 66. (g) But. ibid. p. 67 . * * (ft) Plat de leg. Jib. 6. t. a. p. 763 
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the rigours of summer and winter, leading a hardy life, and 
subjected to » itrict discipline. Whatever name, adds’he, we 
give to these youth, whether rrypti or agronomi, that is, in¬ 
spectors of the fields,'they will gain a knowledge of the country, 
and learn to defend it. As the cryptia Was only practised among 
the Spartans, it is evident that Plato has here described the na¬ 
ture of it; and of this the following passage will no longer 
permit us to doubt: it is from th'C same treatise as the preced- 
ing. (i) A Lacedaemonian, whom Plato introduces into his 
dialogue, expresses himself in these words : “ We have an ex¬ 
ercise named cryptia, whicfyis of wonderful use to familiarise us 
to hardship. We are obliged to march, in winter, bare-footed, 
to sleep without covering, to serve ourselves without the assist¬ 
ance of slaves, and rapidly to traverse the whole country both 
by night and day." 

The correspondence between these two passages is manifest. 
They describe very explicitly the obje<t of the cryptia j and it 
ought to be observed that in them not a word is said of the 
chase of the Helots, which also is not mentioned in .my of the 
works that still remain of Aristotle, nor in those of Thut j^ines, 
Xenophon, Isocrates, and many other writers of the same age, 
though they frequently speak of the revolts and desertions of 
the Helots, and censure, in more than one passage, the laws of 
Lycurgus, and the customs of the Lacedaemonians. I insist the 
more on this negative proof, as some of these authors were 
Athenians, and lived in a republic which treated slaves with the 
greatest humanity. I think I may conclude from these remarks, 
that, until about the time when Plato wrote his treatise on 
laws, the cryptia was not employed to shed the blood of the 
Helots. 

This was an expedition in which the youth of Lacedaemon 
. accustomed themselves to military operations, ranged through 
the country, concealed themselves in ambuscade, with arms in 
their hands, as if an fnemy were near, and leaving the place Of* 
their retreat during the night, repulsed those Helots whom they 
found in their way. I think it provable that, a short time after 
the death Of Plato,- the laws having'iost their force, the Spartan 
youth killed tho*e Helots who made too much resistance, and 


< i) Plat di; Leg. fib. i. p. 683. 
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perhaps gave occasion to the decree of t^e eph^fi which i have 
mentioned above. The abuse increasing ftoU 4ay,to day, 
cryptia wa« nt length confounded with the chase pf, the He!ots k 
2dl>, Let us now examine whether this chase y|e# instituted 
by Lycurgus. t 

Her,ulides- of Pontus contents himself with saying that it 
was attributed to that legislator; but this is only a conjecture 
transmitted t<> us by that author, who was posterior to Plato, 
Nor does Uie-following passage merit more attention. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, (A:) Aristotle attributed the institution of the 
cryptiii to Lycurgus ; and as the lustouan, following the error 
of his tune, confounds, in this place, the cryptia witli the chase 
of the Helots, we have reason to suspect that Aristotle con* 
founded them also} but this would be only a presumption. We 
are ignorant whether 4iistotle, in the passage in question, ex¬ 
plains the functions of the erypti, add it appears that Plutarch 
has only cited to tefute him; far he says, some lines after, (1) 
that the origin of the cryptia, such as himself conceived it, must 
have been pu-terior to the laws of Lycurgus. Plutarch is not 
always accurate in his details of facts, anti I could prove that, 
on this occasion, liis memory has more than once misled him, 
These are all the authorities to which I had to answer. 

By carefully distinguishing the times, every thing may be 
easily reconciled According to Aristotle, the cryptia was insti¬ 
tuted by Lycurgus. Plato explains its object, and believes it 
to be extremely useful. When the manners of Sparta became 
corrupted, the youth of Lacedaemon, we are told, abused this 
exercise to perpetrate horrid cruelties. 1 am so far from justi¬ 
fying these, that I suspect the accounts we have received of 
them to be exaggerated. Who has told us that the Helots had 
no means of defending themselves from these attacks ? 1st, The 
time of the cryptia was perhaps fixed. 2dly, It must have been, 
difficult for the youth of Lacedaemon to disperse themselves, 
without being perceived, over a country fijll of Helots, to whom 
it was of so much importance to watch their motions. 3dly, It 
is also not improbable that the individuals of Sparta, Who dc-.. 
rived their subsistence from the produce of their lands, would 
inform the Helots, their farmers, of the'danger by which they 


* (It) Plut 1 q Lycwg. t. i. p. 56, (?) id. ibid. p. i>7. 
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Wire threatenedrA afl these cases the Helots had only to suffer 
the youth to n»fife their excursion, and remain shut up in their 
houses during the night. 

' I hare tlKJUght it proper to justify, in this note, the account 
I have, given of the cryptia in tiie body of the work. I have 
also thought that it was by no means necessary to represent 
men as more i\ icked than they are, or to assert, without proof, 
that a wise legislator had commanded the perpetration of 
cruelties. 


• Note iv. —Same Chap.— Page 55. 

. On the Choice af a Wife among the Spartans, 

Authors differ concerning the customs of the states oi 
Greece, because these customs have varied at different times 
It appears that at Sparta marriages were (outraged .it the choice 
of the young couples, or that of their parents. 1 shall adduce 
as a prpof the example of Lysander, who, before Ins leath, had 
affianced his two daughters to two titizens of Lactdsetnon y m) 
1 shall also cite the law which authorised the prosecution of any 
person who had contracted an improper marriage (i) On the 
other hand, an ancient author, named Ilenmppu (o) relates, 
that at Lacedaemon the girls who weie to be m 'tried were shut 
up iu a dark place, and that each young man took by chance 
her whom be was to marry. T i reconcile these different ac¬ 
counts, we may conjecture that Lycurgus had iu fact instituteu 
the law mentioned by Hernwppus, but that it afterwards fell 
Into disuse. Plato has, in some manner, adopted it in hi* 
republic, (p) 


Note v.— Same Gbap.n-Same Page. 

At what Age the Lqced&moniam married. 

Tue Greeks early knew the danger of prlmature marriages. 
Hesiod (q) says that the age of the mau should not be too 

(m) Pint, in Lyaand. 1 . 1 . p. Jpi. (n) Id. ibid. fa) Herraip. »p. A then 
lib 1 5. p, 555. (p) Flatddii Rep. HR & 1 ii. p. 460. ( 9 ) Hesiod. Opei. 

el Die', v 695 
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much under thirty; as to tMt of the woman, though the text 
is not dear, he seems to fix it at fifteen. VMo, in his repub- 
lie, (r) requires that the men should not marry till the age of 
thirty, and fixes that of the women at twenty. According to 
Aristotle, (*) the men should be about thirty-seven, and the 
women about eighteen. I am of opinion, that the usual age at 
Sparta was thirty years for the men, and twenty for the women. 
This conjecture is supported by two reasons: 1st, It is the age 
prescribed by Plato, who has frequently copied the laws of Ly- 
curgug. Sdly, The Spartans had not a right to vote in the 
general assembly till the age of thirty, (t) which seems to sup¬ 
pose that before that time they could not be considered as heads 

of families. 

♦ 


Notl vi.—Chap. xxix.—Page 90. 

On the Festivals of Hyacinth. 

Among the inscriptions which the Abbe Fourmont discovered 
in Laconia, (v) there are two which are of the seventh, and per¬ 
haps e\en of the end of the eighth century before Christ, in 
which, to the name of the legate, or chief of a solemn deputa¬ 
tion (I1PJE2BET2), are added the names of several magistrates, 
and those of the youths and maidens who had performed in the 
choruses, and who on one of these monuments are named 
Hyalcadae, which word, according to Hesychius, (jt) signified 
among the Spartans the youths and maidens who composed the. 
choruses. I imagine, therefore, that these antiquities have 
relation to the festivals of the Hyacintbia. 

It is to be observed that, amdng the maidens who composed 
one of the choruses, we find the name of Lycorias, daughter 
of Deuxidamus, or Zeuxidamus, king of Lacedaemon, who 
livet^pbout the year 700 before Christ. 

(r) Plat, de Rep. fib. 5. t. ii. p. 460. ( t) Ariatot de Rep. lib. f. o 16. 
1. ii. p. 446. (t) Lib. Argna. Declam. 24. p. 638. (u) Inscript. Four- 

roont. in Bibi. Reg. Franc. (*) Hesyeh. id 'T«ax, 
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ftoTE vii.—Csaf l.—Pace 91. 

On the Division of the Armies among the Lacedemonians. 

f 

It is very difficult, and perhaps impossible, to give a just 
idea of this division. As it often varied, ancient authors, with*, 
ogt entering into details, have contented themselves with re¬ 
lating facts, and afterward p.u titular facts have been taken for 
general rules. 

The Spartans were distributed into several classes, named 
MOPAI, or MOPAI, that is to say, parts or divisions, 

But what were the subdivisions of each class ? The tochos, 
the pentecostys, the enomoha. In the text of this work 1 have 
thought that I might compare the mora to a regiment, the loihos 
to a battalion, and the enomoha to a company, though I did not 
mean it should be supposed that I considered tin comparison as 
in every respect exact. In this note I shall preserve the Greek 
names. 

The subdivisions I have mentioned are clearly explained by 
Xehophon, (y) who lived at the time in which I suppose Ana* 
charsis to have travelled. " Each mora,” says 1 e, " has for 
its officers a polemarch, four leaders of the lochi, eight lenders 
of the pcntecostyes, and sixteen leaders of the momotije.” 
Thus each mora contained four lochi, each lochos two pente- 
costyes, and each pentecostys two enomotiae. It is to be ob¬ 
served that Xenophon here gives us a general rule, which is 
confirmed by this passage in Thucydides. " The king gave the 
word of command to the polemarchs, who gave it to the lo- 
chogi, from whom it passed to .be pentecontateres, and from 
them to the enomotarchi, who gave it to their respective 
enoraotise (z) 

Sometimes, instead of making the morse march, a detach¬ 
ment was made of some lochi. (a) In the first battle of Man- 
tinea, gained by the Lacedaemonians in the year 418 before 
Christ, their army, under the command of king Agis, was di¬ 
vided into seven lochi. Each lochos, gays Thucydides, (6) 

(y) Xen lie Rep. Laced, p. 686. (t) Thucyd. lib 5 c. 66. (a) Xen 

Hist Grtec, lib. 4. p. 518, lib. 7. p. 636. (b) Thuc\d ibid c. 68 
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■ contained four pentecostyeB, and each peatde<j|dys four Cnouao- 
tS®. In this instance the composition of the Iftsiios differ* from 
that given by Xenophon; but the circumstances Were not the 
Same. Xenophon spoke in general of the formation of the 
morse, when all the parts were united and complete - f and Thu¬ 
cydides of a particular case, and lochi separated from their 
morse. 

How many morse were there? Some say six, other* only five. 
I Shalt first present the reader with the proofs in favour of #te 
former opinion, and afterward with those which are adduced to 
Support the latter. 

1st, In tnree inscriptions brought by the Abbd Fourmont 
from*Messenia and Laconia, (c) we find the names of the kings 
of Lacedaemon, those of the senators, the ephori, the military 
officers, and different bodies of magistrates. In these inscrip¬ 
tions, we have six leader* of morse, and as they are as ancient 
as the eighth century before Christ, and only about a hundred 
and thirty year* posterior to Lycurgus, they appear to authorise 
the supposition that that legislator divided all the citizens into 
six moras But here a great difficulty occurs. Before the six 
leaders of the morse, the inscriptions place the six* leaders of the 
lochi. Thus not only the former, that is to say the leaders of 
the morse, were subordinate to those of the lochi, but the morse 
and lochi were equal in number which was not the case in the 
time of Thucydides and Xenophon. 

2dly, The latter historian observes that Lycurgus* divided 
the cavalry and heavy-armed infantry into six morse, (d) This 
passage is conformable to the preceding inscriptions. 

Xenophon likewise tells us that king Cleombrotus was sent 
into Phocis with four more, (e) If there were but five, one 
only remained at Lacedaemon. Some time after the battle of 
Leuctra was fought, the troops of Cleombrotus were defeated, 
and Xenophon remarks that new levies were made, and that 
they were especially dr^wn from the two morse which gtill re-* 
mained at Sparta, 4jf) There were then six in all. 

Let us now*boqpider the reasons which may incline us to 
suppose there were cgily fire. 

(c) Mian, de RAnsjUdai fie8. Lettr. t. xv. p. 395. (d) Xen. de Rep 

Laced, p. 686. W fe) Id. Hitt, time. lib. 6, p. 579. (f) Xen. Hist. Gfft. 

Jib 6. p. 597. 
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lRt, Arigto^fc is cited by Harpoerntion, reckoned only five, 
if We may eoftfide in the edition of Maussac, which has the 
Word lUWfc. (f) It is true this word is not found in the edition 
pf Groflovlus, and that, in some manuscripts, its place is sup¬ 
plied by a numeral letter which signifies Six ( h ) But this 
letter his so much resemblance to that which stands for the 
number five, that one may easily have been mistaken for the 
other} and two passages in Hesy< hius prove that some copyists 
'<»fHarpoerntion must ha'e made this mistake In the first, it hi 
said that the lochos was called mora among the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians^) and in the second, that, according to Ari-totle. the 
Lacedaemonians hud five loclii, (k) and in this passage the word 
IS Written at length, nim Therefore, according to Iiesycitius, 
Aristotle admitted Only five morse. 

2dly, Diodorus Siculus, (I) relates that igesilans w as at the 
head of eighteen thousand men. of winch the Jive mora, or, 
without the article, five mora of Lacedecmon, m ule t part. It 
remains to inquire whether, in this pa«s.ige, the aitiele ought 
to be admitted or suppressed. Ithodomannus, in his edition, 
gives the passage thus : cJv tjtrav oi Aa,xsSaiij,ovioi (or Aattsvaiju-o- 
watv,) ITevrs i. M Bejot, at my leanest, did me the favo-ir 
to consult the manuscripts in the kutg of France’s lilnaty. Of 
twelve which are there,five only contain the passage in question, 
and have the article oi with the word Lacedaemonians, either m 
the nominative or genitive. They agree, therefore, with the 
edition of Ithodomannus, tUid by a slight, but indispensable, 
alteration, give us the reading which has been proposed by 
Meursius : on AcCxeSctiu-ovuov Dim y.oicai The passage thus 
restored perfectly agrees with that of Aristotle. 

Sdly^ 1 have said, in the text of my work, that the Spartans 
were divided into five tribes. It is natural, therefore, to sup¬ 
pose they were enrolled in the same number of military corps, 
which received their denomination from these tribes. In fact, 
HerodptUs expressly says, that, at the battle of Piataea, there 
was a body of the Pitanatffi, (tn)hrid WO have seen that the Pi- 
tanatse were one of the tribes of Lacedsemon. 


• (g) Harpocr in Mopuy. (h)Mauisac. ibid. Meuri. ]>ct. Attic, lib. 1 c. 16 
<i) IIe»ycli. it! Mdfia. (k) Id, ibid. Afoot, (l) Diod Sic. lib. l a. p. 3,(». 
(m) tterodm lib 9. c 53 
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Tat as all these reasons amount only to probability, and the 
testimony Of Xenophon is positive, we may jigy with M*«r- 
aiue, (n) that the Greek historian has enumerate^ among the 
morse the corps of Sciritse, so named from Sciritis, a small dis¬ 
trict situate on the confines of Arcadia and Laconia* (p) which 
was ionpsubject to the Spartans, but afterward taken from them 
by Epammondas, who united it to Arcadia Hence it is that, 
of the writers posterior to that time, some have considered the, 
Sciritse as a part of the Lacedannonian soldiery, (p) and others 
as a body of Arcadian troops. {//) 

While the Suritre were subject to the Spartans, they fol¬ 
lowed them m almost all their expeditions, sometimes to the 
number of six hundred (r) In a battle they were stationed in 
the left wing, and were not mixed with the other morse, (s) 
.Sometimes they were kept in reserve, successively to support 
the dn isions which began to give way. (t) During the night 
they guaided the camp, and their vigilance prevented the sol¬ 
diers from stiatrgluig from the army. This duty was assigned 
them bv 1,\< urt>us himself («) The corps of the Sciritse then 
existed in the time ot tl at legislator, who instituted six bodies 
of troops , (i\c moral properly so called, in which the Spartans 
vuie emoiled, and tin cohort of the Sciritse, which, not being 
i omposed of Spartans, differed essentially From the proper morse, 
but wlmh noertheless might bear the same name, since it 
made a part of the military constitution established by Ly- 
curgus, » 

If it be true that the Sciritse fought on horseback, as Xeno¬ 
phon gives us to understand, (#) we need no longer be surprised 
at the assertion of that historian, that Lycurgus instituted six 
mora for the cavalry and heavy-armed infantry (y) We shall 
then say that there were five morse of Spartan oplitse, and a sixth 
composed of the cavalry called Sciritse. 

From the preceding observations it is manifest that if some 
ancient authors uppeaepo have confounded the mora with the 
lochos, this may have Jpppened from inadvertence, or an hn- 

(n) Meow LccUyi* Ufc-1. e. 46 jk>) Xcn Hist Orssc lib. 6. p. 607. 
(p) Schol 1 hurytHflVr i.e-pl. (t) imvcb in Zxeiprt. (r) Tbueyd. 
lib i c 6S (s)IHibid. c, (t) DkxOBv. lib, 15. p 350. (u) Xen. 

do Bej> Laced p 687. (*) &£ d* lastit.Cyc. lib. 4. p 91. (y) Id. do 

Ttep. Laced p. 686 
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proper use 0 t wrfjto, I# taking the part for the whole, Tlu» 
learned Meursitrt, Who supposes there was no distinction be¬ 
tween these twp bodies, can produce only feeble testimonies it) 
favour of-fcts Opinion, which is contradicted by incontestable 
facts If, as he himself allows, there were but five morse, there 
could hate been but five lochi; yet we have seen that king 
Agls had seven loelu in his army-, (s) to which may be added, 
that, on another occasion, Kins’ \u hidamus was at the head of 
seven lochi (a) 

If each mora took the name of its tube, it is natuiul to sup¬ 
pose that the four lochi had distinct names, and we know fiom 
Ilegychius that the Lacedaemonians gave to one oi their lochi 
the name of edolos. (b) Hence we may be allowed to conjec¬ 
ture that the Crotani, who according to Pausanias, (c) made a 
part oi the Pitanat®, were no other than one* of the lochi wine 1. 
composed the mom of that tribe. Hence also, peihaps, the 
criticism of Thucydides on Herodotus, who having s..-d, that, 
at the b'ttle of Plat®a, Amomphnretus commanded the lot hos 
of the Pitanat*, (d) Thucydides obseru , th 11 tue.c never was 
at Lacedeemon a body of troops so mined, i< i probably be¬ 
cause Herodotus should have said the moi i, and not the loehos 
of the Pitanat® 

How many men did each mora contam > 1 no hundred, ac¬ 
cording to Ephorus (/) and Diodorus Siculus, t ( sever’ hun¬ 
dred, according to Callisthenes; nine hund.etl, arc-circling to 
Polybius , ( h ) and three hundred, five hunduc, and seven hun¬ 
dred, according to others. (?) 

It appears to me that these different opinions ought to he 
attributed to the changes which the mora underwent at different 
periods, and the less or greater number of troops winch e ir- 
cumstances induced the Laceei®inonians to bring into the field. 
All the Spartans were enrolled . i c no of the morse When an 
expedition was to be undertxhen, the ephori caused a herald to 
proclaim that the citizens, from the age of puberty, that is, 
from the age of twenty years, to another age specified, should 

($) Thucyd. lib. 5 cap. 68. («) Xenoph. Hist, Ortec. lib, 7 page 636. 

(f>) Hesych. in ‘Efwh (c) PauSan lib 3, cap. 14k p. *40. (d, Heiodot. 

lib. 9. c. S3. (t) Thucyd lib 1, c SO. (J) Plot in Petopid. t j p 28b 

({) Died. Sic lib 13 p S50 (h) Pfut ibid. (i) Etyinoi, M 'gu. m Moi*. 

VipiMi, in Demostli Aleuts. Lecl Attic, bt». 1, e, 16, 

vx>r.. iv. . 
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present themselves to serve. ( k ) Of this we|»ve a remarkable 
example. At the battle of Leuctra, the king Cleombrotus had 
four morse, commanded by the same number of polemarchs, 
and composed of ciiizens aged from twenty to thirty-five 
years. (?) After the loss of the battle, the ephori ottered new 
levies, when all those of the same .nor® who were aged from 
thirty-five to forty years were appointed to take the field; as 
also all those between the age * of twenty and forty ye&rs, who 
belonged to the two morse which had remaiiud at Lacedae¬ 
mon. (m) It h'MH.c follows, that those portions of morse which 
made the campaign, were often only detachments, more or less 
numerous, of the whole body. 

We neither have the work of Ephorus, which assigned to 
the mora five hundred men, nor that of Callisthenes, which 
ga\ e it seven hundred, nor the passage of Polybius, in which it 
was increased to nine hundred; but we may venture to affirm, 
that all these numbers only related to particular cases, and that 
Diodorus Siculus has not explained himself with sufficient ex¬ 
actness when lie absolutely says that each mora consisted of 
five hundred men («) 

We are not better iuforined of the number of soldiers con¬ 
tained in the subdivisions of the mora. Thucydides observes, (o) 
that, from the care which the Lacedaemonians took to conceal 
their operations, it was not known what number of troops 
they had at the 111 st battle of Manlinea, but that a conjecture 
might he formed fiom the following calculation. King Agis 
was at tiie head of seven loebi; each iochos contained four 
pentecostjes, each puntecostys four enomotisc, and each eno- 
motia was drawn up with four men in front, and, in general, 
eight deep. 

Prom this passage, the scholiast concludes, that on this oc¬ 
casion the enomolm contained thirty-two men, the pentecostys 
one hundred and twenty-eight, and the Iochos five hmdred and 
twelve. But if the Iochos had always been composed in the 
same manner, the historian would, no doubt, have contented 
himself with saying the Lacedaemonians had seven lochi, with¬ 
out having recourse to this mode of calculation. 

The enomotiae likewise did not invariably consist of the 


(/,') Xen. dc Kep. Laced, p. 485. (?) Id. Hist. Gra-c. p. 579. (m) Id. 

ibiil. p. 597 (n) Diod. Sic. lib. 15. p. 350. (o) Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 68. 
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same numbee^f men. At the battle I have just mentioned, 
they In general contained thirty-two men each, at that of 
Leuctra they consisted of thirty-six, and Said as reduces them 
to twenty-five. (/>) 

Note viii.—Chat. u.—Pace 119. 

On the Sums of Money brought into Laceihrmon by Lysander. 

DtonoRus Sic, ulus Of) relates, that, after the taking of 
Sestus. a city of the Hellespont, Lysander caused to be con¬ 
veyed to Lacedaunon, by Gylippus, a large i|uantity of spoils, 
and a sum of lSOO talents, or 8,100,000 livres (XiTftOOl. ster¬ 
ling.) After the taking of Athens, Lysander, on his return to 
Lacedaemon, remitted to the magistrates, besides other valuable 
things, 480 talents; which remained in Ids hands of the money 
furnished by the younger Cyrus. ( r ) Jf these sums are to be 
considered as distinct, it will follow that Lysander brought 
home from his'expedition, in ready money, 1980 talents, that 
is to say, 10,092,000 livres, (445,500/. sterling.) 

Note —Chap. lii.—Pace 137. 

On the ceasing of Human Saeri/iees, 

1 have said that human sacrifices were aboh-hed in Arcadia 
in the fourth century before Christ. But a passage may be 
objected to me from Paus&nias, who lived six hundred years 
after. He in fact says, that these sacrifices still subsisted in 
Arcadia and at Carthage. (»•) This author relates in his works 
many particulars that he had borrowed from a treatise which we 
no longer have, and which was written by Theophrastus. But, 
as' he tells us (t) that he added several things to those he quoted 
from Theophrastus, we know pot to which of these two authors 
we ought to attribute the passage under consideration, which is 
in part contradicted by another passage in Porphyry, who ob¬ 
serves, («) that Iphicrates abolished human sacrifices at Car¬ 
thage. It is of little importance to inquire, whether, instead of 

(p) Xenopli. Hist, Grace, lib. 6 p. 59/5 Suid. in ’Emifur. (j) Lib. 13. 
p. 285. (r) Xenoph. ibid. lib. 2. p, 462. ( t ) Porphyr. de Ahstin. lib. 2. 

§ 27. p. 150. (0 Id. ibid, § 38. p. 168. (u) Id. ibid. $ 36. p. 802. 
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Iphicrates, we ought not to read Gelon ? the oontradiction is 
not less evident. The silence of other authors has appeared to 
me of great weight in this question. Would Pausanias, espe¬ 
cially, who enters into the most minute details respecting reli¬ 
gious ceremonies, have omitted a fact of such importance > And 
how was it possible he should have forgotten it, when, speaking 
of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, he says that he vvas changed into a 
wolf for having sacrificed an infant ? (.!.) Plato indeed says, (y) 
that these sacrifices still subsisted in some nations, but he does 
not say that these nations were Greeks. 

Note x.—Chap. lvi. —Page 226. 

On the Import and. Export Duties at Athens. 

During the Peloponnesian war, these duties were farmed 
at thirty-six talents, or 194,400 livres, (8,100/.). (z) If we add 
to this the profit of the farmers, we may estimate the whole 
sum at 200,000 livres (8,333/.) and thence conclude that the 
foreign trade of the Athenians amounted annually to about ten 
millions oflivrcs (416,666/.). 

Note xi. —Same Chap.— Pace 231. 

C >n the Contributions which the Athenians drew from their Allies. 

The four hundred and sixty talents which were drawn an¬ 
nually from the states leagued against the Persians, and which 
the Athenians deposited in the citadel, at first amounted to the 
sum of ten thousand talents,* according to Isocrates; (a) or 
nine thousand seven hundred,f according to Thucydides, (b) 
Pericles, during his administration, had laid up eight thou¬ 
sand ; (c) but having expended three thousand seven hundred, 
either in the embellishment of the city, or the first expenses of 
the siege of Potidsea, the nine thousand seven hundred .were 
reduced to six thousand % at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war. ( d) 


( ! ) l’ansan, lib. 8. cap. 2. p. 600- (y) Plat. <le Leg. lib. 6. tom. ii. p. 782. 

(s) Andocid. do Myst. p. 17. * 54,000,000 livres (2,250,000?) (a) ispen. 

do Pace, t. i. p. 395. t 52,380,000 livres (2,182,500/.) (h) Thucyd. lib. &/' 

c. l.S. (r.) Isocr. ibid. t 32,400,000 livres (1,350,000?.) (d) Isocr. ibid. 
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This war was suspended by a truce which the Athenians 
entered into with Lacedtemon. l'he contributions which thev 
had then received amounted to twelve or thirteen hundred 
talents y. and, during (Tie seven years which the truce lasted, 
they placed seven thousand talents* in the public treasury, (e) 


Note xn.—Ciuin cvu.— Page \U;I. 

On the Defin ition of Man. 

Porphyry, in his introduction to the doctrine of the Peripa¬ 
tetics, defines man a rational and moral animal. ( /') 1 hav< 

not found this definition in the works which still remain of 
Aristotle. Perhaps he had used it in some of those that arc 
lost, or perhaps he never used it at all. He often gives another 
which Plato and other philosophers had adopted, and which is 
only an enumeration of some of (he external qualities of 
man. (g) Yet, as a real difference was then admitted between 
rational and irrational animals, (h) it may be asked, why the 
faculty of reasoning was not generally chosen for the spe-ific 
difference of man ? 1 will endeavour to solve this difficulty. 

The word which the Greeks made use of to den >te an ani¬ 
mal, signifies a living being: (i) a rational aniu :.l, then, is a 
living being endowed with understanding and reason. This 
definition agrees to man, but still more eminently to the Di¬ 
vinity; and this consideration induced the Pythagoreans to 
place God and man among the rational animals, that is to say, 
among rational living beings, (k) It was necessary therefore 
to seek a new difference, which might separate man from the 
Supreme ileing, and likewise from all celestial intelligences. 

As every definition ought to give a clear idea of the thing 
defined, and as the nature of spirits is not sufficiently known, 
the philosophers who wished to class man in the scale of beings, 
fixed their attention in preference on his exterior qualities. 

* .57,000,000 livros (1,57o,000i.) (r) Andocid. de Pac. pu;'( 24. Pint, in 
Aristid. tom - >■ P- 333. (J) Porphyr. Isagog. in Opcr. Aristot, tori. i. p. 7. 

&) Aristot. Topic, lib. 6. c. 3. p. 214; c. 4. p. 245. Id. Metaph. lib. 7. c. 12. 
f- ii. p. 920. (A) Id. de Anjm. lib. 3. e. 11.1. i. p. 659. (t) Plat. in. Tim. 

t. iii, p. 77. (A) Aristot. ap. Iambi, de Vit,Pythag. c. 6 p. 23. 
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They said that man is au animal, which distinguished him from 
all inanimate bodies; and they successively added the words 
terrestrial, to distinguish him from the animals which live in 
the air or the water j two-footed., to separate him from quad¬ 
rupeds, reptiles, &c.j and feathcrk.s, that he might not be 
confounded with birds. And when Diogenes, by a well known 
pleasantry, had shown that this definition would equally apply 
to a cock, or any other bird, deprived of its feathers, a new 
character was added, taken from the form of the nails. { l) In 
the time of Porphyry, to obviate a part of the inconveniences 
of which 1 have spoken, man was defined a ; ational and mortal 
animal, (m) The word mortal we have since taken away, be¬ 
cause, according to the idea which we annex to the word ani¬ 
mal, every animal is mortal. 


Note xm.—C hxp. jlix.—Pa or. 317. 

On the Produce of an Athenian Farm. 

Demosthenes (w) mentions a private person of Athens, 
named l’hcenippus, who having obtained the quantity of barlqy 
and wine stated in the (ext, sold each medinmus of barley for 
eighteen drachmas (Ifiliv, 4 sols, or 13s. (id.), and each metre- 
tes of wine for twelve drachmas (lOliv. lfi sols, or 9s.) 5 but 
as lie afterward (o) says, that these prices, perhaps on account 
of some scarcity, were triple the ordinary value of tiie com¬ 
modities, it follows that, in his time, the common price of the 
medimnus of barley was six drachmas, and thut of the metretes 
of wine four drachmas. A thousand medium! of barley (a little 
more than four thousand bushels) were therefore worth six 
thousand drachmas (5400 liv. or 226 /,); and eight hundred 
inetretae of wine, three thousand two hundred drachmas (2880 
liv. or 120/.): total, 8280 liv. hr 3461. 

Phoenippus had besides sjx beasts of burden, which were 
continually employed in carrying to the city wood and other 
kinds of materials, (_p) and which brought him daily twelve 

(l) Diogcn Liiiirt. lib. 6. $ 40. (m) Porplijr. Isagog. in Oper. Aristot. i. i. 

I'. 7. (»)Pemostti. in Plaenip. p. 1025. ( 0 ) Id. Ibid. p. 1027. (p) 111 

ibiil. p. 1023. 
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drachmas (lOllv. 16 sols, or 9s.) The festivals, bad weather, 
or work that might not be neglected, frequently interrupted 
this little traffic; but if we suppose that it only took place for 
two hundred days in the year, we shall find that Phautippus 
annually received a profit of llfio liv. (1)0/.); which, added to 
the 8280 livres, gives 10140 livres (435/.) for the produce of a 
farm little more than a league and a half in circuit. 


Noth xiv.—S ame Chap.— Page 1120. 

On the Queen Her. 

It appears, by the passage of Xenophon quoted in the text, 
that the author considered the principal bee as a female. Na¬ 
turalists afterwards were divided on this subject; some imagin¬ 
ing that all the bees were females, and till the drones males; 
and others maintaining the contrary, ,'rist.otle who refutes 
their opinions, admitted in each hive a class of kings which 
continued their species: he confesses, however, that sufficient 
observations to determine any thing with certainty had not been 
made: (q) these observations have been since made, and na¬ 
turalists have returned to the opinion whH> I attribute to 
Xenophon. 


Note xv. —Same Chap.— Page '12”. 

On Melons. 

From some expressions to be found in the ancient writers, 
there seems reason to suppose that, at the time of which 1 here 
speak, the Greeks were acquainted with melons, and considered 
them as a species of cucumber j but these expressions not being 
sufficiently clear, I shall content myself with referring my 
readers to the modern critics, as Jul. bealig. in Theophr. Hist. 
Plant, lib. 7. cap. 3. p. 741; Bod. a Stapel. in cap. 4. ejusd. liljr. 
p. 782; and several others. 


(j) Aristot. Hist. Anim, lib. 5, c. 2). t. i. p, U5‘l Id. ile C,. i,n A aim lib. 
.‘3. c. 10. j). 1J10. . 
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Note. xvi. — Same Chap. — Page 346, 

On the Soul of the. World. 

The commentators on Plato, both ancient and modern, an 
divided concerning the nature of the soul of the world. Ai - 
cording to some, Ida to supposed that there had eternally existed 
in chaos a vital force, or gross soul, which irregufiuly agitated 
matter, from which it was distinct; and that, consequently, the 
soul of the world w!fs composed of the divine essence, of mat¬ 
ter, ami of the vicious principle from all eternity united to 
matter. I,.r iliriinc nalura• porl.inne '{uddam , cl cx re quddam alii: 
distinctd a Dro, et rum materid * ociatd. (r) 

Others, to exculpate Plato from the censure of having ad¬ 
mitted two eternal principles, the one the author of good and 
the other of evil, have affirmed, that, according to that philoso¬ 
pher, the disorderly motion of chaos did not proceed from a 
particular soul, hut was inherent in matter. To this it has been 
objected, that in his Plmlrus, and in his treatise on laws, he 
has expressly said that all motion supposes a soul by which it 
is produced It will, no doubt, be replied, that lie here speaks 
of a regular and productive motion ; but that of the chaos, being 
disorderly and sterile, was not directed by an intelligent prin¬ 
ciple; and thus Plato docs not contradict himself. (V) Those 
who wish to see this subject elucidated, may consult, among 
other writers, Cudw. c. 4. § 13; Moshem. ibid. not. k; Bruck. 
i. i. p. 681 et 701 . 


Note >;vn.—C hap. lx.—Page 351. 

On the precise Time nf the Expedition of Dion. 

The note which I here add may be considered as the con¬ 
donation of that which I have giyen above, on the voyages of 
Plato, and which refers to Chap, XXX 111. of this work. 


;r) McAhcm. in Cudnorth. tom. i, cap. 4. $ 13. p. 510. 
Philos, t. i. p, (118. 


(.') Brack. Hi: t. 
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Plutarch observes, that when Dion set sail from Zaeynthus 
for Sicily, the troops were alarmed !>y an eclipse of the moon; 
and that this expedition was undertaken in the middle of sum¬ 
mer. Dion was twelve days in his passage to the coast of Sicily; 
and on the thirteenth attempting to double the promontory of 
Pachynum, he met with a violent tempest; for, adds the his¬ 
torian, it was the time of tiie rising of Arcturus. (/) lint we 
know that in that age Arcturus began (o appear in Sicily about 
the middle of our month of September. Thus, according to 
Plutarch, Dion departed from Zaeynthus towards the middle 
of the month of August. 

On the other hand, Diodorus Siculus («) places the expedi¬ 
tion of Dion in the archonship of Agathocles, who entered on 
his office in the beginning of the 4th year of the 105th Olym¬ 
piad, and consequently on the 27th of June of the year 357 
before Christ, (x) 

But, according to the calculations which M. dela Lande has 
had the goodness to communicate to me, there was an eclipse 
of the moon visible at Zaeynthus on the Oth of August of ihe 
year 357 before Christ, which must be that mentioned by Plu¬ 
tarch. There are few dates in chronology ascertained with 
equal certainty. It will be proper to add, that M Pingrd has 
calculated the middle of this eclipse to have been at three quar¬ 
ters after six in the evening. See the Chronology of Eclipses in 
vol. xlii. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettrcs, 
Hist. p. 130. 

Note xviii.—Chap. lxi.— Page 437. 

On u,n Expression of the Orator Dummies. 

Dbhajdbs, a man of great wit, and one of the principal 
orators in Athens, lived in the time of Demosthenes. A num¬ 
ber of happy and forcible repartees are attributed to him; (y) 
but among his pleasantries there are some which we should 
charge with affectation. Such is the following:—As the Athe- 

(t) riut. in Dion. t. i, p. 968. (u) Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 413. (x) Curtin. 

Fast. Attic, tom iv. p. SO. Podw. de Cycl. p. 719. (y) Dcmetr. Pkalor. de 

Elocut. c. 299. 
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iiians rose at the crowing of the cock, Demotes called the 
crier who summoned them to the assembly, the public cock of 
Athens. ( 2 ) IF the Athenians were not disgusted at this meta¬ 
phor, it is probable that they would not have disapproved of 
that of solar register*, ventured by La Motte to signify a sun¬ 
dial. (a) 


(r.) Athrn. lib. c. 21. p. 9?. 


* (-itflier s elanf. 


(n) Ijv. a. fab. t. 
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